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SIR HENRY STEUART'S THEORY OF TRANSPLANTATION.* 


Trees are indeed the glory, the 
beauty, and the delight of nature. 
The man who loves not Trees—to look 
at them—to lie under them—to climb 
up them, (once more a school-boy,) 
—would make no bones of murdering 
Mrs Jeffs. In what one imaginable 
attribute, that it ought to possess, is 
a Tree, pray, deficient? Light, shade, 
shelter, coolness, freshness, music, all 
the colours of the rainbow, dew and 
dreams dropping through their um- 
brageous twilight at eve or morn,— 
dropping direct,—soft, sweet, sooth- 
ing, and restorative, from heaven. 

ithout Trees, how, in the name of 
wonder, could we have had houses, 
ships, bridges, easy-chairs, or coffins, 
or almost any single one of the neces- 
saries, conveniences, or comforts of 
life? Without Trees, one man might 
have been born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, but not another with a 
wooden ladle. 

Tree by itself Tree, “ such tents 
the patriarchs loved,’—Ipse nemus, 
—* the brotherhood of Trees,’—the 
Grove, the Coppice, the Wood, the Foe 
rest,—dearly, and after a different fa- 
shion, do we love you all !—And love 
you all we shall, while our dim eyes 
can catch the glimmer, our dull ears 
the murmur, of the leaves,—or our 
imagination hear at midnight, the far- 
off swing of old branches groaning in 


the tempest. Oh! is not Merry also 
Sylvan England? And has not Scote. 
land, too, her old pine forests, blacken« 
ing up her Highland mountains? Are 
not many of her rivered valleys not un~ 
adorned with woods,—her braes beaue 
tiful with their birken shaws?—And 
does not stately ash or sycamore tower 
above the kirk-spire, in many a 
quiet glen, overshadowing the humble 
house of God, “ the dial-stone aged 
“<e green,” and . the deep-sunk, 
sinking, or upright array of grave< 
pretty, Ne which . ne 
‘¢ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep ?” 
We have the highest respect for the 
ghost of Dr Johnson ; yet were we to 
meet it by moonlight, how should we 
make it hang its head on the subject 
of Scottish Trees! Look there, you old, 
blind, blundering blockhead! That 
Pine Forest is twenty miles square ! 
Many million trees, there, have at least 
five hundred arms each, six times as 
thick as ever your body was, Sir, when 
you were at your very fattest in Bolt 
Court. As for their trunks—some 
straight as cathedral pillars—some 
flung all awry in their strength across 
cataracts—some without a twig till 
your eye meets the hawk’s nest dimi- 
nished toablack-bird’s, and some over- 
spread, from within a man’s height of 
the mossy sward, with fantastic 
branches, cone-covered, and green as 
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emerald—what say you, you great, big, 
lumbering, unwieldy ghost you, to 
trunks like these? And are not the 
Forests of Scotland the most forgiving 
that ever were self-sown, to suffer you 
to flit to and fro, haunting unharmed 
their ancient umbrage ? Yet—Doctor 
—you were a fine old Tory every inch 
of you, for all that, my boy—so come 
glimmering away with you into the 

m after us—don'’t stumble over 

e roots—we smell a still at work— 
and neither you nor I—shadow nor 
substance (but, prithee, why so wan, 
good Doctor? Prithee, why so wan ?) 
can be much the worse, eh, of a caulk- 
er of Glenlivat ? 

Every man of landed property, that 
lies fairly out of arm’s-length of a 
town, whether free or —_ d, be its 
rental above or below forty shillings 
a-year, should be a planter. Even an 
old bachelor, who has no right to be- 
come the father of a child, is not only 
free, but in duty bound to plant a 
Tree. Unless his organ of philopro- 
genitiveness be small indeed, as he 
looks at the young, tender plants in 
his own nutsery-garden, his heart will 

‘towards them with all the long- 
ing and instinctive fondness of a fa- 
ther. As he beholds them puttin 
forth the tender buds of hope, be will 
be careful to preserve them from all 
blight,— he will ‘‘teach the young idea 
how to shoot,”"—and, according to 
their different natures, he will send 
them to different places to complete 
their education, according as they are 
ultimately intended for the church, 
the bar, or the navy. The old gentle- 
man will be surprised to see how soon 
his young plants have grown as tall as 
himself, even though he should be an 
extraordinary member of the Six Feet 
Club. An oak sapling, of some five 
or six springs, shall measure with him 
on his stocking-soles,—and a larch, 
considerably younger, laugh to shake 
its’ pink cones far over his wig. But 
they are all dutiful children,—never 
| he from home after youth- 

follies,—and standing together in 
beautiful bands, and in majestic mass- 
es, they will not suffer the noon-day 
sun-to smite their father’s head, nor 
the winds of heaven to “ visit his face 
too roughly.” 

People are sometimes prevented 
from ting trees by the slowness 
of their growth. What a mistake that 
is! People _— just as well be pre- 
vented from being wed, because a 
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man-child takes one-and-twenty years 
to get out of his minority, and a woe 
man-child, except in hot climates, is 
rarely marriageable before fifteen. Not 
the least fear in the world, that Tome 
my and Thomasine and the Tree will 
grow up fast enough—wither at the top 
—and die! It is a strange fear to feel— 
a strange complaint to utter—that any 
one thing in this world, animate or 
inanimate, is of too slow growth ; for 
the nearer to its perfection, the nearer 
to its decay. 

No man, who enjoys good health, 
at fifty, or even sixty, would hesitate, 
if much in love, to take a wife, on the 
ground that he could have no hope or 
chance of seeing his numerous children 
all grown up into hobbledehoys and 
Priscilla Tomboys. Get your children 
first, and let them grow at their own 
leisure afterwards. In like manner, 
letno man, Bachelor or Benedict, be his 
age beyond the limit of conversational 
confession, fear to lay out a nursery- - 

rden,—to fill it with young seed- 

ings,—and thenceforward, to keep 
planting away, up hill and down brae, 
all the rest of his life. 

Besides, in every stage, how inte 
resting, both a wood and sap tree, 
and a flesh and blood child! Look 
at pretty, ten-year-old, rosy cheek- 
ed, golden-haired Mary, gazing, with 
all the blue brightness of her eyes, at 
that large dew-drop, which the sun 
has let escape unmelted even on into 
the meridian hours, on the topmost 

ink-bud, within which the teeming 

af struggles to expand into beauty, 
—the topmost pink-bud of that little 
lime-tree, but three winters old, and 
half a spring !—Hark ! that is Harry, 
at home on a holiday, rustling like a 
roe in the coppicewood, in search of the 
nest of the blackbird or mavis ;—yet ten 
years ago that rocky hill-side was un- 
planted, and ‘“‘ that bold boy, so bright 
and beautiful,” unborn. ho, then, 
—be his age what it may,—would ei- 
ther linger, “ with fond, reluctant, 
amorous delay,” to take unto himself 
a wife, for the purpose of having chil- 
dren, or to enclose a waste for the 
purpose of having trees ? 

At what time of life a human be- 
ing,—man or woman,—looks best, it 
might be hard toe say. A virgin of 
eighteen, straight and tall, bright, 
blooming, and balmy, seems, to our 
old eyes, a very beautiful and delight. 
ful sight. Inwardly we bless her, and 
pray that she may be as happy as 
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she ‘is innocent. So, too, is an Oak- 
tree, about the same age, standing by 
itself, without a twig on its straight, 
smooth, round, glossy, silver stem, 
for some few feet from the ground, 
and then branching out into a stately 
flutter of dark-green leaves; the shape 
being indistinct in its regular but not 
formal over-fallings, and over- foldings, 
and over- hangings, of light and shade. 
Such an Oak-tree is indeed truly beau- 
tiful, with all its tenderness, grace 
fulness, and delicacy,—ay, a delicacy 
almost seeming to be fragile,—as if 
the cushat, whirring from its conceal- 
ment, would crush the new spring- 
shoots, sensitive almost as the gossa- 
mer, with which every twig is inter- 
twined. Leaning on our staff, we bless 
it, and call it even by that very vir- 
gin’s name; and ever thenceforth 
behold Louisa lying in its shade.— 
yore reader, what it is to be on old, 
eamy, visionary, prosing poet ! 

Good God ! iestae one the accuses 
trees of laziness in growing, only keep 
out of sight of them for a few years ; 
and then, returning home to them un- 
der cloud of night, all at once open 
his eyes, of a fine, sunny, summer's 
morning, and ask them how they have 
been since he and they mutually mur- 
mured farewell! He will not recog- 
nise the face, or the figure, of a single 
tree. That sycamore, whose top-shoot 
a cow, you know, browsed off, to the 
breaking of your heart, some four or 
five years ago, is now as high as the 
“ riggin” of the cottage, and is mur- 
muring with bees among its blossoms 
quite like an old tree. What preco- 
city! That Wych elm, hide-bound as 
it seemed of yore, and with only one 
arm that it could- hardly lift from its 
side, is now a Briareus. Is that the 
larch you used to hop over ?—now al- 
most fit to be a mast of one of the 
fairy fleet on Windermere !— You 
thought you would never have forgot- 
ten the ‘I'riangle of the Three Birch- 
és,—but you stare at them now as if 
they had dropped from the clouds !— 
and since you think that beech—that 
round hill of leaves—is not the same 
shabby shrub you left sticking in the 
gravel, why call the old gardener hi- 
ther, and swear him to its identity on 
the Bible. 

Before thisconfounded gout attacked 
our toe, we were great pedestrians, and 
used to stalk about all over the banks 
and braes from sunrising to sunset- 
ting, through all seasons of the year. 
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Few sights used to please us more than 
that of a new Mansion-house, or Villa; 
or Cot ornée, rising up in some 
sheltered, but open-fronted nook, come 
manding a view of a few bends of a 
stream or river winding along old lea, 
or rich ho | gw agen fields, —sloping 
uplands, with here and there a farm< 
house and trees,—and in the distance 
hill-tops quite clear, and cutting the 
sky, wreathed with mists, or for a time 
hidden in clouds. It set the imagi« 
nation and the heart at work toges 
ther, to look on the young hedge-rows 
and plantations, belts, clumps, and 
single trees, hurdled in from the nib« 
bling sheep. Ay, some younger bro 
ther, who, twenty, or thirty, or forty 
years ago, went abroad to the East, 
or the West, to push his fortune, has 
returned to the neighbourhood of his 
native vale at last, to live and to die 
among the braes, where once, among 
the yellow broom, the school-boy sport- 
ed gladsome as any bird. Busy has he 
been in adorning,—perhaps the man 
who fixes his faith on Price on the Pic 
turesque, would say in disfiguring, 
the inland haven where he has t 
anchor, and will continue to ride till 
the vessel of life parts from her moore 
ings, and drifts away on the shoreless 
sea of eternity. For our own parts, 
we are not easily offended by any cone 
formation into which trees can be 
thrown—the bad taste of another must 
not be suffered to throw us into a bad 
temper—and as long as the trees are 
green in their season, and in their 
season, purple, and orange, and yele 
low, and refrain from murdering each 
other, to our eye they are pleasant to 
look upon,—to our ear it is music, in« 
deed, to hear them all a-murmur along 
with the murmuring winds. Hun« 
dreds—thousands of such dwellings 
have, in our time, arisen all over the 
face of Scotland; and there is room 
enough, we devoutly trust, and verily 
believe, for hundreds and thousands 
more. Of a people’s prosperity what 
pleasanter proof ! And, therefore, may 
all the well-fenced woods make more 
and more wonderful shoots every 
year. Beneath and among their shel- 
ter, may not a single slate be blown 
from the blue roof, peering through 
the trees, on the eyes of distant tra- 
veller, as he wheels along on the top 
of his most gracious Majesty's mail« 
coach ;—may the dryads soon wi 

away their tears for the death of t 

children that must, in thinnings, be 
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“* wede away ;”—~and may the rook- 
eries and heronries of Scotland in- 
crease in number for the long space of 
ten. thousand revolving years ! 

, Not that we hold it to be a matter 
of pure indifference, how people plant 
trees. We have an eye for the pic- 
turesque, the sublime, and the beauti- 
ful, and cannot open it, without see- 
ing at once the very spirit of the scene. 
O.ye! who have had the happiness to 
be born among the murmurs of here- 
ditary trees, can ye be blind to the 
system pursued by that planter—Na- 
ture ? Nature plants often on a great 
scale, darkening, far as the telescope 
can command the umbrage, sides of 
mountains that are heard roaring still 
with hundreds of hidden cataracts. 
And Nature often plants on a small 
scale, dropping down the stately birk 
so beautiful, among the sprinkled 
hazels, by the side of the little water- 
fall of the wimpling burnie, that stands 
dlishevelling there her tresses to the 
dew-wind, like a queen’s daughter, 
who hath just iatuel from the pool of 
pearls, and shines aloft and aloof from 
her attendant maidens. But man is 
sv proud of his own works, that he 
ceases to regard those of Nature. Why 
keep poring on that book of plates, 
purchased at less than half price at a 
sale, when Nature flutters before your 
eyes her own folio, which all who 
run may read,—although to study it 
as it ought to be studied, you must 
certainly sit down on mossy stump, 
ledge of an old bridge, ters 
stream-bank, or broomy brae, and gaze, 
and gaze, and gaze, till woods and sky 
become like your very self, and your 
very self like them, at once incorporated 
together and spiritualized. After afew 
years’ such lessons—you may become 
a planter—and under your hands not 
only shall the desert blossom like the 
rose, but murmur like the palm, and 
if * southward through Eden goes a 
river large,” and your name be Adam, 
what a sceptic not to believe yourself 
the first of men, your wife the fairest 
of her daughters Eve, and your policy 
Paradise ! 

Unless you look and listen, and 
lay to heart what you see and hear, 
you will make a pretty pickle of 
planting. Huge waggons come hulk- 
ing along the cross-roads piled up 
with all sorts of young trees swathed 
in mats, and you and your Grieve and 
his men cannot rest till they are all 
stuck into the soil—higgledy, piggledy, 
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romisky,: and on the principle of 
iberty and equality—each plant being 
allowed the same want of elbow-room, 
and the same chance—no choice—of 


dry or moisture. Here a great awk- 
ward overgrown hobbledehoy of a pop 
lar, who keeps perpetually turning up 
the whites of his leaves at every breath 
that blows, stands shivering like an 
aspen cheek by jowl with a squat, 
sturdy, short-necked, bandy-legged 
pech of a Scotch fir, as dour as the 
devil in a squall, though, unlike that 
gentleman, unable to stand hot wea 
ther, and looking in a brown study, 
indeed, during the dog-days. Here, 
again, the greenest of all saughs, 
brightening with the love of life, in a 
small marsh,—for the saugh loves wet 
like the whaup,—by the side of the 
yellowest of all larches, pining and 
dwindling in the fear of death, shoot- 
ing six inches on an average every 
year, but which is the top shoot no 
man can tell, and eaten alive by in- 
sects. There, seven as pretty young 
oaks as you may see on a spring or 
summer’s morning committing fratri- 
cide for possession of that knoll ! 
Now that yonder ash has, after a sore 
tussle, got these two elms down, you 
may depend upon it he will not let 
them up again in a hurry; or if he 
does, why that sycamore will settle 
him for such stupidity, having the 
advantage of the ground, and being 
his superior in height, weight, and 
length, and at least his equal in science. 
And then is there not something ex- 
ceedingly pretty in the variegation of 
such patchwork policy ? Pretty as any 
coverlet to any old woman’s bed in 
all the parish ? No great, huge, black, 
sullen, sulky masses of shade—no 
broad bright Sante of sunshine, enough 
to drive a man mad with sudden mirth 
or melancholy, as he wanders among 
the woods—but every tree standing 
by itself, with an enormous organ of 
individuality, so that you cannot help 
trying to count them, yet never get. 
beyond a score, being put out of your 
reckoning by an unexpected poplar 
standing with his back against a rock, 
in vain combat with a sharpenailed 
silver fir, scratching his very eyes out 
—a beech bathing in a puddle of moss 
water—or ametine in the shape of 


an ornamental shrub, struggling in 
the many-fingered grasp of the stran« 
gulating heather, like a Cockney en- 
tangled among the Scottish thistles of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. _ 
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« Then what a pest are your prigs of 
professional planters! They walk with 
such an air about your rural premises, 
as if you had not a single eye in your 
head, and did not know a frowning 
ash from a weeping birch, a bour-tree 
from a gooseberry bush, whins from 
broom, or rasps from rowans. If there 
be a barn or en on the estate, they 
begin with planting it out as if it were 
apoors’ house, or an infirmary, ora tan- 
yard, or perhaps pulling it down ; in 
which case, what becomes of the corn 
and the cows ? 


“ Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
You dearly lo’e the west ; 

For there the bonny lassie lives, 
The lass that you lo’e best.” 


And with many a beautiful sunset has 
your soul sunk away behind the gor- 
geous weather-gleam, into her fair and 
far-off bosom. The monster plants it 
out, too, and be hanged to him, with 
a spindled-shanked grove, that will 
continue to wear a truly transplanted 
and haggard appearance to the day of 
judgment. 

Having thus, day after day, planted 
out all “ old familiar faces,” nothing 
will satisfy him but to open up ; and 
down go temples and towers that never 
can be rebuilt—trees old as Sin, state- 
Ty as Satan, beautiful as Virtue, and 
reverend as Religion. The river, rob- 
bed of all the magnificence with which 
Imagination blackened and whitened 
it, as it moved unseen through the 
woods—unseen, but in one bright 
bend here—one sullen stretch there— 
one deadened cataract, steaming and 
gleaming yonder through its oak-cano- 
py, now rolls on Buntiatied through 
the light of common day; and you 
inay see ladies, and ladies’- maids, with 
green parasols, hunting butterflies all 
by themselves, or flirting with dragoon 
officers, and under-graduates from 
Oxford. That mile-long elm avenue 
—a cathedral in which a hundred 
thousand penitentials might have pray~ 
ed—is swept away in the Reformation, 
and you now approach the modern 
mansion, (for the old hall is down or 
deserted,) circuitously, after the fa- 
shion of one of the representatives of 
the people making a speech in Parlia- 
ment, who prefers taking two hours 
to reach a conclusion at which he 
might have arrived by driving on 
straight forward, in about five minutes 
and a half, going at the accelerated 
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but not unreasonable rate of eight 
miles an hour. Perhaps an old kirk, 
or church be it—the very parish one 
—is found to be too near the house ; 
for, though faint, and far off, still 
when the atmosphere is clear, and the 
wind west, you can hear the voice of 
Psalms ; and therefore that the silence 
of Sabbath may not be rudely disturbe 
ed, the kirk or church, with spire or 
tower, is swept away, and its burial- 
ground, so inoffensive with its “ low 
memorials still erected nigh,” shut up 
—but no—that may not be—for the 
poor parishioners will insist on layi 
their bones beside those of their fore. 
fathers ; and surely a few funerals in 
the year—say a score at the most— 
need not spoil the rich man’s appetite 
for dinner—if appetite he otherwise 
would have had; nor may the holy 
bell that used to toll to prayer now be 
heard with its little cracked tinkling, | 
so much louder is the gong that sum- 
mons to lunch or tiffin, and sets the. 
flunkies afloat through all the stair 
cases from parlour to pantry, from 
Moll, the peony-rose of the kitchen, to. 
Louisa, the white lily of the drawing- 
room, languishing and luxury being 
alike the order of the day, from cellar: 
to garret ; for in high life, both above 
and below stairs, 


“ Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love."” 


Let all people, then, beware of deale 
ers in the picturesque ; for they are 
universally greedy, and generally ig- 
norant, and may do more harm in a 
week, than Nature can repair in a 
year. Get some painter of genius, like 
Andrew Wilson, or William Allan, or 
John Watson Gordon, or Hugh Wile 
liams, or Alexander Nasmyth, or Mr 
Thomson of Duddingstone, to come 
sauntering out with his portfolio, and 
take up his abode for a few days in 
your friendly house, strolling about 
with you during the forenoons among 
the banks and braes, and_beautifyin 
the paper during the evenings wit 
fair creations of taste and fancy, pro« 
phetic of the future beauties and glo« 
ries that shall ere long be overshading 
your estate. They will not scare the 
Naiads, the Dryads, and the Hama- 
dryads, from their old haunted nooks 
—the fairies will not fly theirapproach, 
any more than the rooks and herons— 
in every pool and tarn, Nature will 
behold herself not only in undiminish- 
ed but in heightencd charms—Flora 
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will walk hand in hand with Pomona, 
and the two together will smile sweet- 
ly on old Father Pan, roaming in all 
his original hairiness in the forests. 
And haply you may have among your 
friends some poet 


“ Who murmurs near the hidden brooks 
A music sweeter than their own ;” 


Him may consult, at close of his 
noontide reverie, and from his sown 
words will spring up all varieties of 
grace, loveliness, and majesty, till 
every woodland murmur breathes of 
poetry, and poetry brightens from the 

ven of every tree-and-cloud-sha- 
dowed water, asleep within the silence 
of the solitary woods. 

Of the multitude of thoughts within 
us, we know not one more cheerin 
than the belief, that the world is, an 
ever must be, in a state of very great 
ignorance aboutall those things that are 
of most avail to human use or pleasure. 
There is a perpetual flux and reflux— 
ebb and flow of all things on the face 
of this our pleasant earth. Look up 
to the hill-side, and you see the water- 
line of beauty, parallel to that on the 
opposite green range, telling that long 
ago a loch filled the valley, till it burst 
the mound that confined it, and away 
it flowed on, in a river, to the sea. 
Look on those ruins, apparently of 
houses—inland now, it may be said— 
yet shells are to be gathered still round 
the garden wall, touched in the olden 
time by the foot of the flowing Nep- 
tune. Or look into that lucid bay, 
and you will see the roofs and chim- 
ney-tops of what once were cottages— 
cottages that stood at night on the 
shore, twinkling like stars ; while on 
the silvery sands between them and 
the sea the fishermen dried their nets. 
All this is at once melancholy and con- 
soling, to be thought of alternately 
with a smile and a tear. Then for the 
march of intellect, it is fortunately 
often retrograde ; for, if it were not, 
intellect would march on to the ut- 
most possible length of its tether— 
break the tether—and fall over “ the 
back of beyond.” But intellect has 
more sense; and, therefore, may be 
often seen suddenly ordering the whole 
army to halt, light and heavy brigades 
alike,—going into winter quarters,— 
encamping on the spot, or perhaps fall- 
ing back upon the waggons and com- 
missariat, ‘Thus it is impossible that 





CApril,’ 
the grand campaign can ever come. to 
an end till apn slacken in their 
courses, and the sun is kicked out-of 
that solar system of his, where he 
is seen “ out-shining like a visible 
God, the path on which he trode,”— 
kicked out of his own solar system, 
just like a foot- ball. 

Thus, to return to trees. Trees 
have been planted for these six thou< 
sand years and upwards, and yet 
were some forester who planted, long 
before the Christian era, the palme 
trees by the wells of Palestine—or 
the cedars from Lebanon along the 
banks of the brook Kidron—to open 
his eyes to a perusal of Monteath’s 
Forest Guide, we do not believe that 
the good old Jew would think the 
Galwegian a whit wiser than himself 
—or that he would even think Sir 
Walter had worked a miracle in that 
famous article of his on Planting, No. 
72, of that thriving Journal the Quar- 
tort? Review. Though we think we 
could point out a few rather important’ 
mistakes in the moral wisdom of So-« 
lomon, yet we perfectly agree with: 
him in his apothegm, “ that there is 
nothing new under the sun.” That 
Solomon knew both the theory and 
practice of transplanting old trees, we 
are not without good reason for bes 
lieving ; though, at the same time, 
could we suppose him, by a bold ana 
chronism, to have visited Allanton 
along with the Committee of the 
Highland Society, to see and report on 
the wonders wrought there by Sir 
Henry Steuart, Bart., we have no 
deubt that he would have lifted up 
his hands in no little astonishment, 
and confessed, that in all his trans- 
plantings, from the cedar on Lebanon 
to the hyssop on the wall, he had ne- 
ver beheld such a sudden and fairy 
enchantment, not even raised by his 
own magical ring that built Balbeck 
and Syrian Tadmor in the desert, as 
that now overshading that Park and its 
own swan-frequented Loch. 

Sir Henry will pardon this somes 
what rambling and off-hand exordium 
—but we come now to his book, which 
is a truly delightful one, both in style 
and subject. Sir Henry is an admira- 
ble classical scholar, and writes with 
great perspicuity, eloquence, and ani« 
mation. He is also, in the depart- 
ment of nature he has here chosen to 
illustrate, a man of science. He has 
procecded, in all his practice, on prin~ 
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ciples; and the explanation he has 
given in this volume of those princi< 
ples, entitles him toa high rank among 
those writers, as yet too few, who have 
brought a knowledge of physiology to 
the advancement of arboriculture. 

In the two first sections of his work, 
he descants very eloquently on the 
utility and importance of arboricul- 
ture, and of the art of giving immedi- 
ate effect to wood, and learnedly traces 
the history of the art, from the ear- 
liest down to the present times—from 
the days of Theophrastus, Cato, Varro, 
and Columella, to those of Pliny and 
the younger Seneca, instituting a com- 
parison between the Greek and Ro- 
man methods, Then from the period 
of the art in the 17th century, when 
Count Maurice of Nassau achieved 
such wonders in his splendid gardens 
in Brazil, and Louis XIV. carried on 
his gigantic operations at Versailles, 
and the Bois de Boulogne, while the 
Art was cultivated in England by 
Evelyn, Wise, and Lord Fitzharding. 
An account is then given of the In- 
vention of his Theniglantiog Machine 
by that once overrated, and now un- 
derrated genius, Brown. The intro- 
duction of landscape-gardening into 
Scotland and Treland is then described, 
and its progress under White, Robert- 
son, Hayes, and Boutcher, &c. Praise, 
with certain judicious qualifications, is 
then given to Marshall, whom Sir Hen- 

calls ‘ the best English planter of 
that day,” and he passes some severe 
strictures on the lighting and lopping 
system as desecrated by the ingenious 
Miller. From his time to the present 
day, the Art, in all countries too vague, 
and seldom considered on fixed prin- 
ciples, has been stationary ; Sir 
Henry hopes, and after what he has 
achieved, we think not presumptuous- 
ly, that it may now be said to be not 
only restored, but established on the 
laws of Nature. 

With all due admiration of Sir Hen- 
ry’s theory and practice, we cannot 
think that his predecessors in the art 
of transplanting were all so imperfect- 
ly acquainted with the laws of Nature 
as he seems to suppose, or that they 
all went to work in comparative igno- 
rance or contempt of the spirit in which 
she performs her wonderful processes. 
On the contrary, we do not doubt that 
all great and good transplantets—and 
that there have been many such, he 
himself shows by beautiful descrip- 
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tions of some of their aehievements— 
knew much of the true principles of 
transplanting ; and that his own merit 
chiefly consists in having formed a 
system, in which all their excellencies 
have been united, and from which all 
their errors have been excluded ; while 
unquestionably his own sagacity and 
experience have supplied something 
new to finish and complete his theory. 
This, if true, so far from detracting 
from his merit, is a proof and a pledge 
of it; for discoveries at this Me of 
the world, laying claim to perfect oris 
ginality, are on that very account of a 
suspicious character ; and we confess 
that we have all along felt this book to 
be a most — one, because in 
evi ph the described 
pa yey te an as almost to be selfs 
evidently right—nothing startling or 
very recondite, puzzles, perplexes, or 
appals—and we are assured, from what 
we have ourselves already known or 
done, that we have been only more 
fully enlightened on a subject not un 
familiar to us, by a person who has 
studied it more earnestly and profound< 
ly, and from the very first brought to 
that study a clear head, habits of close 
and accurate observation, and much of 
that enthusiasm without which na 
mind ever yet saw far or clearly into 
the laws of nature, or gained from that 
knowledge power to assist her opera- 
tions. What knowledge of the true 

rinciples of transplanting must not 

ave n by those who 
worked the wonders so finely described 
in the following passage ? 


“ Among the earliest and most suc- 
cessful planters, on a great scale, was 
Count Maurice of Nassau, who figured as 
Governor of Brazil in 1636, when that 
settlement was in the hands of the Dutch. 
This prince was a man of taste and ele- 
gance, for the age in which he lived; 
and he adorned his palace and gardens 
there, with a magnificence worthy of the 
Satraps of the East. Gaspar Barlzeus, one 
of the best poets of his time, is the histo- 
rian of the expedition; and he has given 
the narrative in a style, that, on some oc- 
casions, will, bear a comparison with the 
delineations of Livy or Tacitus. 

“ The governor’s residence was upon 
an island, formed by the confluence of 
two rivers, which are called, by Barleus, 
the Capevaribis, and the Biberibis, and 
was named Friburg. Before the Prince 
commenced his improvements, as the his. _ 
torian informs us, it was a very hopeless 
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subject; a dteary, waste, and uncultiva< 
ted plain, without a tree or bush to shel- 
ter it; and, in a word, equally worthless 
and unattractive. Here, notwithstand- 
ing, he erected a splendid palace, and laid 
out gardens around it, of extraordinary 
extent and magnificence. In the arrange- 
ment of the buildings, salubrity, tranquil- 
lity, and horticultural ornament, were all 
studiously and tastefully combined. The 
choicest fruits of a tropical climate, the 
Orange, the Citron, the Ananas, with 
many others unknown to us, solicited at 
once the sight, the smell, and the taste ; 
while artificial fountains of water, preser- 
ving the coolness of the air, and the ver- 
dure of the earth, rendered it a spot of 
peculiar attraction. In laying out the 
grounds also, such was the designer’s 
skill, and the magnificent scale of the 
plantations and grass-plats, that no fewer 
than thirteen bastions and turrets flank- 
ed and defended the gardens, and promo- 
ted alike seclusion and security. And in 
order to complete at once, and give the 
Immediate Effect of Wood to so great a 
change on the face of nature, he removed, 
to the spot, no fewer than Seven Hun- 
dred Cocoa Trees of various sizes, of 
which some rose to thirty, some to forty, 
and some to fifty feet high, to the lower- 
most branches. 

“ Of the success of the improvement 
last mentioned, no one, but the Prince 
himself, entertained the slightest expecta- 
tion. Yet such, says Barleus, was the 
ingenuity, as well as persevering labour 
displayed in the work, that the whole was 
accomplished with the most perfect suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding the immense size 
of the Trees, which were of seventy and 
eighty years’ growth, they were skilfully 
taken up under the Prince’s superintend- 
ence. They were then placed on car- 
riages provided with wheels, and convey- 
ed over a space of from three to four miles 
in extent, and ultimately transported on 
rafts, across both the rivers, to the shores 
of the island. On being planted there, so 
favourable were both soil and vegetation 
in that genial climate, that they imme- 
diately struck root, and even bore fruit, 
during the first year after their removal. 
Thus, adds Barlzus, the truth of the an- 
cient adage was for once disproved, which 
says, that ‘ It is impossible to transplant 
an old Tree with success.’ ” 

In sections third, fourth, and fifth, 
Sir Henry gives a full, learned, and sci- 
entific development of the New Theo- 

, or Principle of the Art, occupying 
about 120 Section sixth treats 
of the Preparation of the Soil, for 
open Dispositions of Trees, and Close 
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Plantations. Section seventh, Prepae 


ration of Trees for Removal. Section 
eighth, Taking-up and Transporta~ 
tion of the Trees. Section ninth, 
Planting of the ‘T'rees in their New Si- 
tuations. Section tenth, Treatment 
of the Trees subsequently to Removal. 
Section eleventh, Expense attending 
the foregoing Operations. The eleven 
sections occupy about 350 pages, and 
there are about 120 pages of explana- 
tory notes, and an appendix. Let Sir 
Henry speak for himself :— 


* To such persons especially, and to 
all men possessed of landed-property, the 
Immediate Effect of Wood must appear 
a considerable object, if any method can 
be devised to obtain it with success and 
certainty. What, then, would such per- 
sons say, were they informed, that so ob- 
scure a practice as that of TRANSPLANT= 
ING could do this; that an entire Park 
could be thus wooded at once, and forty 
years of life anticipated? The fact is, 
that the possibility of the improvement, 
and much more, have been verified, by 
pretty extensive experience. Groups and 
single Trees have been scattered every 
where in such a Park at pleasure, in all 
sorts of soils and exposures, and applied 
to the composition or the improvement 
of Real Landscape. Instead of lopping 
and mutilating the Trees, and sometimes 
altogether decapitating them, (as has been 
the general practice, ) the grand point has 
been gained of preserving their tops entire ; 
so that, with subjects of whatever mag- 
nitude, no loss of either spray or branches is 
suffered ; and, what is still more impor- 
tant, no loss of health and vigour in the Trees, 
excepting for a short period, after having 
undergone the process of Removal. 

“ But, besides the various combina- 
tions and details of the landscape, it has 
been found also quite practicable to ap- 
ply the art to the most general purposes 
of utility and shelter, whether in large 
towns, or in the country, by the trans- 
planting of Copse or Underwood of any 
size or species. ‘This is either formed 
alone into large masses, or it is intermix- 
ed with Grove or Standard Trees, as cir- 
cumstances in either situation may re- 
quire. By these means, some of the most 
interesting objects, both agricultural and 
ornamental, have been accomplished, at 
a very moderate expense, and brought with- 
in the reach, not only of the great and 
opulent, but of any person of limited for, 
tune.” 


To those who never intend to plant 
or transplant a tree in their lives, but 
who nevertheless know a tree when 
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bem see it, many parts of the Book 
ill be as amusing as the description 
in a poem or fairy tale. ‘To those who 
would fain transplant, but know not 
how to set about it, it will explain how 
Sylvan Scenes may be suddenly, and 
at moderate expense, spread over the 
barest wild ; and to those who love to 
study the wonderful works and laws 
of nature for their own sakes, and, in 
delighted reverence of that power, 
wonder, and goodness, in which they 
were all made, a work, of which the 
object is to show art, availing itself 
of nature, will afford much of that 
high kind of gratification, which at« 
tends the enlargement or elucidation 
of our knowledge of any of the prin« 
ciples, agencies, or operations, for ever 
busy in beautifying the face of the ex« 
ternal world. 

The only real Magic lies in under 
standing and learning something of the 
lawsaccording to which nature breathes 
and works. The Enchanter’s wand is 
buried many fathoms deep in the sea. 
But Science has unveiled, and Art 
constructed, engines and machines, 
that do all and more than the enchant- 
ers of old. A man would have formerly 
thought himself witched,—and he 
would have been right in thinking so, 
—who, looking out of his bed-room 
window in the morning, might have 
beheld a noble tree standing on a 
plat, which the evening before was 
altogether objectless ; but no one necd 
rub his eyes, or believe himself to 
be in the Londe of Faery, at such 
a sight now ; for, by the Transplant~ 
ing Machine, the tree, long before pre- 
pared to leave its native soil, is lifted 
up with almost all its roots, and with 
all its branches, and-let down into 
the depth of its new bed, with so lit- 
tle violence done to it in bark, sap, 
branch, twig, leaf, or fibre of leaf, that 
it seems, even in the first spring, hard 
ly to have felt the change ; and taking 
kindly to the mould, into which its 
roots are not slow to strike, the bees 
discover no difference in the taste of 
its honey-dew, and the wondering 
birds, of whom it may be said “‘ mi 
ranturque novos frondes,” begin to 
carol, and pair, and build, and breed, 
among its novel umbrage. There is 
something extremely pleasing, and, 
were it of a fictitious scene, it might 
be said, extremely poctical, in the fol- 
lowing description, by Sir Henry, of 
the park at Allanton :— 

Vor. MAXIE 
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“ At the place, from which these pages 
are dated, may be seen a Park of limited 
extent, and possessing no particular claim 
to beauty, but visited from curiosity by 
many persons, within the last ten years. 
It consists of about a hundred and twenty 
English acres, abundantly clothed with 
Trees and Underwood of every common 
species, by means of the Transplanting 
Machine; and exhibiting within itself a 
practical illustration of every principle laid 
down, and every theory held forth in this 
Essay. The single Trees and Bushes, in 
groups and open dispositions, amount to 
about seven hundred in number, exclu- 
sively of close plantations and copse- 
wood. Their size, when removed, is not 
great, the largest not exceeding from 
thirty to forty feet in height, and from 
three, or three-and-a-half, to five feet in 
girth, at a foot from the ground; but 
many of them are of much smaller di- 
mensions. ‘The height of the Bushes or 
Underwood removed has been from four 
to ten feet, and consisting of every sort, 
usually found on the banks of lakes and 
rivers. But size, in an art founded.on 
fixed principles, is a mere matter of choice 
and expenditure: for Trees of the great- 
est size must be almost as certain and 
successful in Removal, as those of the 
least. It was desirable, however, as al- 
most everything was to be done here, in 
the way of Park-wood, to limit the oper- 
ations to the smallest possible expendi- 
ture, consistently with producing some 
effect on the foreground, and middle dis- 
tance of the landscape, and with careful 
execution, j 

“* Whoever will take the trouble to 
visit the place, will perhaps find his la- 
bour repaid, in examining the progress of 
an art, calculated probably to become as 
popular, as any that has been cultivated 
within a century; as there is scarcely 
any one, in which so many persons. in 
the higher and middle ranks are interest- 
ed. 

“ Considering the prejudices which 
exist against the art, and that the great 
power, of which it is susceptible, will 
with difficulty gain belief, it may be worth 
while to state a few facts as to its gene. 
ral application, which are as incontrover- 
tible, as they may seem surprising to the 
reader. It is from no vain desire to ex- 
aggerate what has been done at this place, 
but merely to show the degree of pro- 
gress, whieh tle art has made, under the 
greatest disadvantages of soil and climate. 
It is also for the purpose of proving to 
those, who may engage in similar under- 
takings, that, whatever has been done 
well kere, may, hye equal industry, be 
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done a great deal better, in most other 
situations, 

~ **“Phere-was in‘this Park originally no 
Water, and scarcely a tree or a bush, on 
the banks and -promontories of the pre- 
sent Lake and River ; for the ‘Water par- 
takes'of both*those characters. During 
the summer-of 1820 the*Water was exe- 
euted:;-and in that and the following year, 
the grounds immediatély adjoining were 
abundantly covered with Wood,’by means 
of the Transplanting Machine. ‘Groups 
and single Trees, grove and underwood, 
were introduced, in every style of dispo- 
sition, which the subject seemed to ad- 
mit. Where the turf recedes ‘from, or 
approaches the Water, the ground is 
somewhat bold and irregular, although 
without striking features of any sort: 
Yet the profusion of wood, scattered over 
a surface of moderate limits, in every form 
and variety, gave it an intricacy and an 
expression, which it never possessed be- 
fore. 

* By'the autumn of the third year only 
after the execution, namely 1823, when 
the Committee of the Society honoured 
the place-with their inspection, the dif- 
ferent parts seemed to ‘harmonize with 
one another, and the ‘intended effects 
werenearly produced. What it was wish- 
ed-to bring forward appeared already pro- 
mirent. What was to be concealed, or 
thrown into the background, began to as- 
sume that station. The foreground Trees, 
(the best that could be procured,) placed 
on ‘the eastern bank above the Water, 
broke it into parts with their spreading 
branches, and formed combinations which 
were extremely pleasing. The copse or 
underwood, which covers an Island in 
the Lake, and two Promontories, as also 
an adjoining bank that terminates the dis- 
tance, was seen coming down nearly to 
the water’s edge. What was the most 
important of all, both Trees and under- 
wood had obtained a full and deep-co- 
Joured leaf, and health and vigour were 
restored to them. In a word, the whole 
appeared like a spot at least forty years 
planted.” 


Sir Henry, after stating many facts 
and reasonings, observes, that the.only 
rational theory.of the removal of large 
trees consists in prospectively main- 
taining the same harmony between the 
exiating powers of the tree, and the 
exigencies of its new situation, as had 
previously subsisted between its rela« 
tive properties and the circumstances 
of its former site. This is the only 
rule founded on the principles of vege- 
tation that can apply to all circum. 
stances and all situations, In illustra. 
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tionof this rule, Sir. Henry-entersinte 
the following ‘interesting and beautie 
ful details :— mrt 

** Let us have recourse to ancient 
Forests and Woodlands,or.to Parks long 
since planted,.in which the hand of.man 
has either never interfered, or where.the 
vestiges of his interference have been 
long obliterated. Here we shall find 
Trees in every variety of situation, but 
endued with properties of the most op- 
posite sort. Yet all grow, with relative 
luxuriance, under the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Of Trees in the 
interior of woods, setting aside all tech- 
nical or phytological distinctions, the fol- 
lowing ‘are found to’be the general cha- 
racteristics: Stems upright and stately 5 
Bark glossy and ‘beautiful; Tops small, 
and thinly provided with Branches; with 
Roots, -in'the same way, spare and scanty, 
but in due proportion to the tops. 4n 
open exposures, on the other hand, ‘the 
reverse of this is the case. The ‘charac: 
teristics of these are the following: Stems 
stout and-short ; Bark thick and coarse ; 
Tops extensive and spreading ; Branches 
often reaching to the ground ; with Rupts 
extensive like the Tops, and throwing 
themselves out on every side. What, 
then, are we to conclude, from these re- 
markable discrepancies between Trees of 
the same species, although in different 
situations, but that Nature, which orders 
nothing in vain, has bestowed these pro- 
perties for wise purposes, and that they 
are the best calculated, respectively, to 
realize, in those Trees, as great a com- 
plement of life, as their respective cir- 
cumstances will admit ? 

“ This conclusion naturally leads us toa 
closer attention to the progress of Wood, 
than is usually bestowed upon it. In in- 
fancy, that is, in the seed-bed, or nursery- 
ground, we find, that all plants of the 
same sort are alike, or nearly'so. But, 
in a year, and, still more, in many years, 
when they go out to form plantations, 
they experience a great diversity of treat- 
ment, and are placed in soil of various 
qualities, and in various degrees of -ex- 
posure. To these vicissitudes the plastie 
powers of plants, in process of time, ac- 
commodate themselves ; so that, in point 
of form, character, and properties.\ofevery 
sort, they must essentially vary from one 
another, and acquire the properties, most 
suitable to such soils and situations. Jt 
is for this reason, that, to establish any 
just analogy between the transplanting 
of Young Trees, and the transplanting of 
Old, is utterly impossible; beeause the 
circumstances in both eases being chan- 
ged, the subjects under their influence 
change in consequence, 
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“ In considering the characteristics of 
‘Prees above mentioned, we should always 
bear in: mind, that every production of 
nature is-an end to: itself; and that every 
part of-it is, at once, end‘and mean, Of 
Trees in open exposures we find, that 
their peculiar properties contribute, in a 
remarkable manner, to their health and 
prosperity. Inthe first place, their short- 
ness-and' greater girth of Stem, in contra- 
distinetion to others in the interior of 
woods, are obviously intended to give, to 
tlie former, greater strength to resist the 
winds, and a:sliorter lever to act upon 
the roots. Secondly, tlieir: larger heads, 
witli spreading Branches, in consequence 
of the free access of light, are formed as 
plainly for the nourishment, as well as 
tlhe balancing: of- so large a Trunk, and 
atso for furnishing a cover, to shieid it 
from the elements, Thirdly, their supe- 
rior thickness and induration of Bark is, 
in’ like-manner, bestowed fer the protec- 
tion .of.the sap vessels, that lie immedi- 
ately underit,and which, without such de- 
fence from cold,.could not perform their 
fanctions. Fourthly, their greater number 
and variety of Roots are for the double 
purpose of nourishment and strength ; 
nourishment to support a mass of such 
magnitude, and strength to contend with 
the fury uf the blast. Such are the obvi- 
ous purposes, for which these unvarying 
clrracteristics of Trees in open exposures 
are conferred upon them. Nor are they 
conferred equally and indiscriminately 
on all Trees so situated. They seem, by 
the economy of Nature, to be peculiar 
adaptations to the circumstances and wants 
of each individual, uniformly bestowed in 
the ratio of exposure, greater, where that 
is more conspicuous, and uniformly de- 
creasing, as it becomes less. 

* “Qn the other hand, in the interior of 
woods, a universal tendency, for tle rea- 
sons already stated, is observable in Trees, 
to rise to the light, to attain greater alti- 
tude, to form far smaller Heads, and tall- 
er, slenderer, and more elegant Stems. 
Here is found a milder and more genial 
olimate ; in-which, by means of the calm 
generated by shelter, vegetation is not 
checked by cold, and; at the same time, 
is undisturbed by the external impedi- 
ment of. wind; and nature has no need, 
as in the case of exposures, to gene- 
rate. provisions necessary to mitigate 
the effect of evaporation, as has been 
above observed, or to endue each. indivi- 
dual Tree with distinct’ and appropriate 
means. of defence against tlie elements. 
In this situation, the branches, and, in 
like manner, the roots, are much less ex- 
tensive and numerous, than in the former 
instanoe, and the- bark of a thinner and 
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finer quality; all plainly indicating, that 
the Trees so-situated do not require the 
same external protection: It is:like the 
genial warmth of: the seed-bed; or the 
nursery; but where the roots have free- 
dom to expand without interruption, and 
the leaves to prepare the Sap, without 
being vexed by the winds. In fact, so 
extraordinary is the difference between 
‘Trees of the same species,. placed: in the 
one situation, and in the other, tbat there 
isno visible mark of resemblance between 
them, excepting the Leaves. We may, 
however, perceive, that, as soon as the 
Tops gain the summit of the wood, their 
Branches are shortened towards that 
quarter, and both Branches and'‘Spray are 
more thickly thrown out, to supply a-de- 
fence against the storm. Further; we 
find, that the outside rows, partaking, in 
some measure, of the situation of Trees 
in exposures, obtain, in a proportional 
degree, the provisions adapted to such a 
situation, and, by consequence, a. corre- 
sponding conformation and external cha- 
racter. In the same manner, we may 
observe, that, if a Tree of some size, 
which, in consequence of exposure, has 
acquired all the properties already noti- 
ced, as adapted to that situation, be trans- 
ferred to the interior of the wood, it will, 
in a.few years, lay aside those properties, 
and assume all-the others which have been 
described, as peculiarly adapted to its new- 
circumstances. Thus, the Law of Na- 
ture seems to: be, that Shelter and Ex. 
posure, that is, Heat and Cold, have the 
power alike of diminishing or inereasing, 
of bestowing or taking away, what’ may~ 
be called the Protecting Properties.” 

From these and other facts; it ape 
pears that there are certain distinct 
_— or properties in trees, (for 
the sake of practice, called by Sir 
Henry Protecting properties,) which: 
are conferred on them by nature, and 
which render them fit for resisting the 
influence of the elements in exposed 
situations ; and that there are certain 
other properties, termed the Non-pros. 
tecting, which render them uniit. 

Sir Henry's first experiments, made 
many yearsago, were on subjects taken 
from plantations where the trees grew 
close together, and were therefore 
atraight and tall, without many lateral 
branches. They failed in a few years: 
almost entirely—grew sick, withered 
away, anddied. He next tried trees 
standing in open glades, or grove 
wood, which had been thinned out to 
wider-distances, in hedge-rows and the 
like, where the sun and air had free 
admission. Buthear Sir Henry himself. 
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“The Trees, in general, here exceed- 
ed twenty feet in height. Their stems 
were stouter than those used in my first 
experiments. Their bark had none of 
the fine and. glossy surface belonging to 
that of the others, Their heads were 
beginning to assume a more spreading 
form, and were tolerably well balanced. 
The roots, in some, were numerous, but, 
in others, seraggy and straggling, accord- 
ing to the nature of their previous root- 
ing-ground, and the degree of exposure, 
in which they had stood, 

“ The plants from the hedge-rows, of 
course, exceeded all the others in the 
possession of those properties, which I 

to suspect were most essential ; 
and-they would have been the best sub- 
jects of any, had not their roots grown in 
a perpendicular direction, in consequence 
of the high mound of earth, on which the 
hedge had been planted. But the tops 
of the whole I now resolved to leave en- 
tire and untouched, notwithstanding the 
universality of the lopping practice, and 
the confident opinion entertained, that it 
was indispensable to suceess. 

“ At this early period, I possessed 
little skill in the business of preparing, 
or taking up the Trees. I had no imple- 
ments, beyond common spades and sho- 
vels, for the latter purpose: Neither had 
1 any proper machinery, for safe and 
speedy transportation. A number of men, 
however, being set to work, sledges, trun- 
dies, carts, and even wheelbarrews were 
pressed into the service; by which me- 
thods, a few were removed with difficulty, 
and at a considerable expense. 

“ Some years after this, I tried other 
subjects, from forest glades, or open 
spaces in the interior of woods, where 
the Trees were much taller and hand- 
somer. Their disposition having been 
pretty open, and the lightness of the soil 
affording good rooting ground, their roots 
and fibres had struck more abundantly, 
than in the other subjects just. now men- 
tioned. Their bark, likewise, appeared 
more sound and healthy, and free from 
the coarse and rugged surface, which was 
remarkable in the hedge-row plants. For 
these reasons, they were the subjects, 
from which I anticipated the most cer- 
tain success. This took place more than 
thirty years ago. 

“ It may easily be imegined, that, in 
these rude attempts, many deaths occur- 
red, and that a small number only out- 
lived the operation; but the lessons, 
which were derived from them, after 
standing on the open ground for four or 
five years, were very instructive. I shall 
most probably surprise the young planter 
(as, indeed, I was surprised myself) by 
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stating, that those, which I then found 
to succeed the best, were not what. had 
shown the most numerous roots, as was 
conjectured ; but what had acquired the 
thickest and coarsest coat of Bark, and 
possessed the stoutest Stems, if accom- 
panied with Branches and Spray pretty 
thickly set. In the second place only, 
came the plants from woody glades, of 
which the roots were so promising, and 
seemed to confer on them so great a su- 
periority. In other words, it appeared to 
me, that the success of the Trees, their 
new situation and soil being equal, was 
in the ratio of their previous exposure, and 
their consequent power of protecting the 
Sap-vessels ; which power seemed always 
commensurate to exposure.” 

Sir Henry found that it might be 
safely assumed as a rule that the suce 
cess of the planter in this art would be 
in the actual proportion in which his 
subjects possessed, Ist, Thickness and 
induration of bark—2dly, Stoutness. 
and girth of stem—3dly, Numerous 
ness of roots and fibres—and, 4thly, 
Extent, balance, and closeness of 
branches—on all of which he expa< 
tiates with great animation, and com- 
plete knowledge of the subject ; but 
it is impossible for us to follow him 
into so many interesting and instruce 
tive details. 

Hitherto it has been Sir ese! hy 
object to shew the importance of the 
four main Properties or Prerequisites 
which trees should possess, to render 
them fit for removal to exposed situa 
tions. The Principle adopted for a 
new Theory of the Art, is, therefore, 
founded on the laws of vegetation, and 
the researches of the most eminent 
phytologists. It overthrows, at once, 
the Murizatine System ; and, ino 
position to that, may be called the 
Paeservative. The following ani- 
mated and eloquent, yet we verily be- 
lieve not overdrawn comparison of the 
two Systems, will be read with great 
interest and pleasure, by all lovers of 
Trees :— 

‘“* We will suppose that a planter, ac- 
cording to the Mutilating method, is to 
remove, to an exposed situation, a Tree 
cight-and-twenty or thirty feet high, 
three feet and a half in girth, (or fourteen 
inches in diameter,) at a foot from the 
ground. We will suppose further, that it 
displays the most perfect symmetry of 
form, having an expansion of top from 
five-and-twenty to eight-and- twenty feet, 
with boughs descending to within three 
or four feet of the ground. Such a Tree 
we may consider as a yery handsome 
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subject, and such as has frequently been 
removed at this place. 

. © Having prepared the roots, accord- 
ing to Lord Fitzharding’s method, three 
or four years before, and taken them up 
as well as he can, perhaps seven feet out 
from the stem, (which, according to Mar- 
shall, is well rooted for its height,) we 
will suppose that this planter then pro- 
ceeds to lighten and lop the top, in order 
to reduce it, as the same intelligent wri- 
ter recommends, ‘ to the ability of the 
roots.” We will, moreover, take it for 
granted, that he deals mercifully with 
this beautiful Tree, and cuts away only a 
half, or a third part of its boughs, and 
thus transfers it to its new situation. 
Under these circumstances, we may pre- 
sume, that some props or fastenings, whe- 
ther of wood or cordage, may be requi- 
site, especially about the equinox, to pre- 
serve the Tree in an upright position. 
Now, will not all the evils, ascribed by 
Miller to the Mutilating system, inde- 
pendently altogether of picturesque con- 
siderations, begin to assail it? Having 
the roots and top (which are both Con- 
servative organs) curtailed and injured 
at one and the same time, the supply, 
not less than the preparation of the Sap, 
is completely impeded. From the obvi- 
ous want of Leaves sufficient to elabo- 
rate the sap, and the as striking want of 
Branches to communicate nourishment 
to the stem, and ultimately to the roots, 
the whole Tree, in most instances, be- 
comes stunted and paralyzed. Pale and 
yellowish tints supply the place of a deep 
and healthful verdure of foliage, and the 
larger boughs, as well as the light spray, 
gradually decay and drop off. Even in 
cases, which are the most eminently suc- 
cessful, and where the Tree fortunately 
escapes these mischances, ten years at 
least, as I conceive it, in the best Eng- 
lish climates, and fifteen and twenty years 
in the northern counties, and in Scotland, 
are scarcely sufficient to replace the am- 
putations with fresh wood, and to re- 
store the Tree to its natural health and 
strength. 

“ What, we may ask, have now be- 
come of its fine symmetry of form, its 
characteristic and ample top, ‘ its happy 
surface (as Gilpin expresses it) for catch- 
ing great masses of light ?? What also has 
become of the fair promise, which before 
removal it held out, of enduring vigour, 
and of sound and healthy wood? All 
these are gone, as Miller truly states ; 
all are utterly annihilated, by the rude 
assaults of the axe, which has left no 
remaining trace of their existence! The 
most prominent and characteristic fea- 
tures of tht species, which mainly reside 
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in the top, have disappeared also by the 
same process: For, even when such 
Trees do succeed, and acquire the formal . 
and bush-like head, common to all that 
are removed after the Mutilating method, 
‘It is seldom,’ as Pontey observes, ‘that 
they harmonize with anything about . 
them.’ On comparing them with plants 
raised from the nursery, or the seed, we 
perceive but a small saving of time, in 
favour of this system: Yet it is time sa- 
ved, with the sacrifice of such advan- 
tages, as to render it anything but desi- 
rable to the planter of taste. 

“ On the other hand, we will suppose 
the same planter to transfer a Tree of a 
similar description and dimensions, to a 
situation of similar exposure, but accord. . 
ing to the Preservative method. This 
Tree, being a subject of uncommon beau- 
ty, as above described, and having a head 
of more than five-and-twenty feet broad, 
strong roots, of fourteen and fifteen feet 
of a side (instead of seven) are taken up 
with it, together with abundance of the 
minutest fibres, after a peculiar method, 
to be explained in the sequel. Instead of 
lopping and defacing the top and side 
branches, the whole are left untouched, 
and their fine symmetry is preserved en- 
tire. Transportation of the Tree to its 
destined site then follows; where, after 
being replanted according to a similar 
method, productive of stability in an ex- 
traordinary degree, it is found capable of 
resisting the wind, on the simplest prin- 
ciples, namely, the peculiar length and 
distribution of the roots, and the balance 
of an extensive top, from whatever quare 
ter it may biow. 

“ During the first spring, when the 
sap begins to flow abundantly upwards, 
if no severe frost supervene, to cut down 
the slender spray of the top, not a branch 
or a twig is found to decay. ‘The sap 
ascends, by means of adequate roots, in 
a sufficient quantity for the support of 
both, and for enabling the leaves to per- 
form their elaborating functions. The 
leaves, therefore, though of a lesser size, 
and sometimes a lighter colour than usual, 
during the first season, universally clothe 
every part. After the first, or, at all 
events, after the second year, under com. 
mon circumstances, the deep. bue of 
health, and the fulness of leaf, which the 
tree formerly displayed, again return; 
and, while its foliage glitters in the sun- 
shine, or floats on the breeze, no eye 
can distinguish, whether it has been two 
years, or forty, in its new situation. Pic- 
turesque effect or shelter, as the planter’s 
object chances to be, is, in this way, ob- 
tained from the first: But no planter of 
experience will expect shoots of much 
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consequence to appear, till the Tree be 
established in the ground. This, of 
course, ‘requires four or five years, at 
least in the climate of Seotland; after 
which, it usually shoots forth with vi- 
gour; and, the longer it stands, it will 
shoot with the greater vigour, as the ex- 
perience of more than thirty years. has 
incontestably proved. By this statement, 
then, it appears, that the Preservative 
system has, in ¢/is country, the power of 
saving, and, in some sort, of anticipating 
Forty years of the life of man ; a large por- 
tion, in any view, of that uncertain pos. 
séssion: And thus, by following such a 
system, the immediate and full effect of 
Wood is at once procured, at a moderate 
expense, as shall be made apparent in the 
sequel.” 


We do not doubt, that Sir Henry’s 
eloquent denunciations of the Mutila- 
ting System, will bring upon him and 
his. woods the blessings of all the 
Dryads. What shocking objects do 
not so many fine trees become, un- 
der the knife, the bill-hook, and the 
axe! Except by the banks of a canal, 
where everything, to be consistent 
with the spirit of the scene, ought to 
be as ugly as possible, how offensive 
to nature is a Pollard! Yet whole 
counties are peopled by pollards. Per 
haps there may be a sort of necessity 
for this in some situations, but the sys- 
tem is often as needless as it is odious. 
It is often pursued from taste. The 
great, round, bushy, bishop-like head 
of a trimmed tree, is considered beau- 
tifully and boldly John-Bullish. It 
not only will not bend, but it wili 
not so much as roar to the wind. It 
gives but a sulky growl at the best— 
and. in the stormiest day that ever 
blew, you see a whole flat country 
of pellards motionless, as if it were 
asleep, or dead. 

The very youngest trees are made 

, as soon as their branches will 
admit of mutilation, and there they 
stand by the roadside so many round« 
heads. Let. an old pollard alone for 
twenty or thirty years, and you see 
him working away day and night, 
making the most incredible exertions 
once more to regain the form of a 
tree—flinging out arms horizontally, 
and instead of a stiff circular wig, a 
fine head of natural hair streaming to 
the wind in all directions. Now, as 
Sir Henry says, let any man try the 
experiment of lopping, that is hacking 
and hewing, on a healthy subject not 
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intended for removal, and he will find 
that mutilation will so stint its growth, 
that it will not recover, till after se- 
veral years, if it recover at all ; and it 
will never attain the same size and 
figure, or produce the same sound 
and perfect wood, as others on which 
the branches have been left in an en- 
tire state. Or, otherwise, let him 
make trial on two trees of equal age 
and health, and cut the boughs from 
the one, while he leaves them, at the 
time of transplanting, on the other, 
and in that case the latter will be found 
to succeed far better than the former. 
Or, let him practise the same thing 
on two permanent trees of equal health 
and appearance, and the tree, of which 
the boughs are lopped, will not be 
found to make half the progress of 
the other, nor will the bulk of the 
stem increase in nearly the same ra« 
tio. 

It is a great mistake to think that 
fine, large, spreading, noble-headed 
trees, are not fit for transplantation. 
The roots are always, as Sir Henry has 
beautifully shown, correlative to the 
branches ; and therefore the smallest 
headed tree is in fact the least able to 
support itself in an open situation. 
Roots, by their vigour and numbers, 
must stretch out under ground before 
the branches can extend themselves in 
the air ; and the progress of the latter 
development will of course be in pro 
portion to that of the former. By the 
curious and beautiful way in which al- 
most every part of a tree modifies and 
determines the existence of every other 
part, the roots in their turn receive 
vigour and extension from the ad- 
vancement of the branches. Roots and 
fibres are always found more or less 
extensive, in the ratio of the exposure 
or shelter in which a tree is placed. In 
open situations, they are always strong 
and numerous, and they extend toa 
wide distance from the plant. This is 
indispensably necessary, notwithstands 
ing the short and powerful stem which 
a tree so situated generally displays, to 
enable it to resist the elements, and to 
provide sustenance for the great ex- 
pansion of top with which such a tree 
is sure to be furnished. It is suppo- 


sed by some, indeed, that the roots of 
trees so placed, if of considerable age, 
after having exhausted before their 
maturity all the substance in their 
neighbourhood, will at length be found 
searching for foodat a distance from the 
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trunk, equal'to the height of the trees 
themselves. At all events, we are 
aware, that even with trees of a youth 

age, the roots and branches are co- 
extensive with each other; or rather 
that superior extent is generally found 
on the side of the roots. It is mani- 
fest, then, that it is to trees only with 
insignificant heads, and sparingly fur- 
nished with lateral branches, although 
they expose a much lesser surface to 
the wind, that props or supports are 
at all necessary, after being properly 
——— ; and it matters nothing 
whether these defects have been pro- 
duced by ignorance or the axe, or by 
undue confinement. Other things, 
therefore, being equal, it may be held 
as an axiom in practice, that the suc- 
cess of the planter will be nearly in 
proportion to the fulness of ramifica- 
tion of top and sides which his subjects 
may possess. 

This is cheering, and excellent, and 
true doctrine. <A beautiful tree is 
found growing, with all the prere- 
quisites. It is an eye-and-ear de. 
light ; but it isa mile off, and ina 
situation where it wastes its sweetness 
on the desert air. The mutilator has 
got it up, and brings it to the spot, 
near home, within view from the 
drawing-room, the knoll which it is 
to beautify, the green-sward over 
which it is to fling its trembling shade 
and shelter.»The murderer has cut 
off its head—and its arms—and there 
it lies, a bare and bleeding trunk. 
It is stuck into the ground—that is, 
planted, and every Christian devoutly 
prays that it may soon be released from 
its sufferings by death. Sir Henry 
Steuart, again, discovers such a beauty, 
standing by itself by the edge of a re- 
mote wood—or in an open glade— 
and he brings it, almost without loss 
of a bud, to the spot where the eye 
of taste desiderates such a fair object. 
With such delicate care, and requisite 
skill, has it been transported and 
transplanted, without having been 
transformed, that Spring beholds in 
all its loveliness the very tree itself as 
it charmed the eye in its birth-place ; 
and instead of a ghost—a spectre—a 
skeleton —pointing at you with its 
bleeding and mutilated members, till 
you feel yourself to be a murderer, 
and get no sleep,—a tree alive, and 
life-like, and destined for longevity, 
salutes you with a radiant gleam of 
rustling verdure, morning, mid-day, 
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and eve; and, delighted with being 
admired, forgets its native seclusion, 
and, Pride of the Park, shelters the 


‘dappled deer within its shade. 


Sir Henry, therefore, asserts boldly, 
because on assured principles, that size 
offers to successful removal no actual 
impediment farther than increased:ex- 
penditure. The same principles apply 
to the largest and to the smallest treet. 
But size implies greater labour and 
contingency ; and consequently, more 
powerful machinery ; and both rise in 
a ratio far more accelerated than might 
at first sight be conceived to corres« 
pond with the increased dimensions 
of the trees. Sir Henry himself has 
confined himself to subjects seldom 
exceeding thirty-five or thirty-six feet 
high, and in the stem from fifteen to 
eighteen inches in diameter. Hedoes 
not prescribe to what length -others 
should go, because it is altogether arm 
bitrary ; but in his judgment, no sub- 
ject should be selected for removal 
of which the girth of stem ‘is less than 
from eighteen inches to two feet ; or 
in other words, whose diameter does 
not extend to six or eight inches at 
the Jeast, reckoning at a foot from the 
ground ; the length of the tree being 
supposed from fifteen to eighteen feet. 
Any subject possessing a lesser mage 
nitude, and lesser proportional short~ 
ness than this, he considers as unfit 
for judicious removal in exposed situs 
ations, and destitute of proper stamina 
to resist the elements. 

It is rarely, if ever, that we can do 
anything to increase either beauty or 
utility, when nature regulates the pro« 
cess, but humbly to follow her foot- 
steps ; yet, Sir Henry remarks, that 
in transplanting, experience leads us 
to believe, that art may improve the 
balance, and of course, the beauty of 
trees, on a principle to all appearance 
contrary to nature, and certainly op- 
posite to all former practice. Most 
trees are unequally balanced, and show 
“* a weather side,’ usually to the west 
and south-west in this Island, from 
which they bend and lean very often 
in an unseemly manner. This is es 
cially visible in the beech and larch— 
and more or less in all trees, except 
the sycamore. ‘Sir Henry, therefore, 
in transplanting, uniformly reverses the 
position of the tree in its new situa 
tion, by which means the superior 
tendency to throw out branches being 
made to act on the deficient side, the 
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ual balance of the tree is gradually perfect health, it cannot be in much 
effected, and its beauty and symmetry beauty. The most miserable errors 
unspeakably iieproved. are apparent everywhere one opens 
Ine situations, indeed, there _ his eyes, in planting and transplanting, 


is no other possible way of preserving 
a full and extensive ramification on the 
stormy side. For, by the law of na- 
ture, wherever the action of air, and 
especially of cold, is the greatest, there 
the greatest evolution of buds and the 
thickest growth \of spray will necessa- 
rily take place ; but those growths are 
generally short in proportion as they 
aré numerous. In so far, then, the 
art of Transplanting on fixed princi- 
ples, may be said to substitute beauty 
for deformity, and fairly to cure one 
of the most prominent defects which, 
in a picturesque view, park trees, in 
loose dispositions, are apt to display, 
particularly on our western coasts. 

But no man must ever attempt to 
touch a tree at all, with a view to 
transplantation, who does not know 
the peculiar svils and subsoils suited 
to peculiar trees. Simple as this rule 
is, it is in planting and transplanting 
sadly neglected. What more common 
than to see fifty different sorts of trees 
all living or dying together in one en- 
closure! Inthe lawn or park, in which 
the prominent effects are to result 
from small groups or individual trees, 
every failure, as Sir Henry well says, 
tells and appears conspicuous. No 
man, therefore, who knows anything 
of wood, will put down the sycamore, 
the lime, or the wild cherry, for ex- 
ample, on a clayey soil ; neither will 
he put the oak or the elm on light 
soil or gravel, but on the contrary, on 
the deepest and loamiest land he can 
find, and for the former even with a 
clay-bottom ; for, although the oak, 
in particular, is the most accommoda- 
ting of all trees, it is only on land of 
this sort that it will thrive, and grow 
to fine timber. But by the skilful 
planter, the subsoil is often regarded 
as of more moment than the mere tex- 
ture of the surface ; as the degrees of 
moisture most suitable to woody plants 
form, perhaps, the most prominent 
features in their characteristic differ- 
ences. In certain situations, therefore, 
where, for example, he might be an- 
xious for the good effect of the oak or 
chesnut, it will often be prudent for 
him to be content with the inferior 
forms of the lime or beech. 

Those trees always look best that 
thrive best ; and unless a tree be in 


arising from want of this sort of adap= 
tation. Sir Henry mentions, that a 
friend of his once offered a bet of five 
to one in a large public company, that 
no gentleman present should, within 
three months, name three persons, 
landholders in the county, (it shall be 
nameless,) who had executed large 
plantations, and were possessed of 
from L.500 to L.5000 a-year, and up< 
wards, that ‘* were able to state with 
precision the different sorts of soils to 
which twelve of the priucipal forest 
trees, planted in Britain, were best 
adapted.” It was taken, and lost by 
the taker. During the course of the 
investigation, more than twenty plant~ 
ers aspired to the honours of the coms 
petition ; but when it came to the 
trial, the result was, that in the county 
of ——, one person only was able to 
fulfil the prescribed conditions. If 
this county (we suspect it) be much 
planted, it will exhibit a droll and yet 
mournful appearance in half a cen« 
tury,—for almost all the trees having 
been stuck in either by haphazard, or 
contrary to the laws of nature, will bea 
sickly set ; that is, such of them as are 
alive. Kent used to plant a few dead 
trees here and there for the sake of ef» 
fect, and a few deformed ones, where 
the’ proprietor wished for something 
more peculiarly picturesque ; but the 
proportion in this county, of the dead 
and the deformed, will be out of all 
bounds too great ; and a tree that is 
not only absolutely alive, but also 
straight in the spine, and with a good 
appetite, will be worth walking a 
whole parish to get a sight of, and 
will probably be exhibited as a show. 
A simple friend of Sir Henry’s, not 
long ago, complained to him with tears 
in his eyes, that wood grew so badly 
about his place, that after the expes 
rience of forty years (poor old gentle- 
man) he was a/most discouraged in the 
cultivation of it. Well he might, unless 
he expected to outlive Methuselah. 
**On visiting the spot,” says Sir Henry, 
“ I perceived that his representation 
was but too well founded. As he felt a 
great partiality for limes and syca- 
mores, he had transplanted those two 
sorts of trees all over his park, about 
eight and ten feet high, many years 
before ; and that the work was exes 
A 
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euted in the best manner, he said, 
it was impossible to doubt, as it was 
done under the direction of his own 
gardener, who had extensive experience 


and know of wood. But the gar- 
dener and himself both assured me 
that the soil and climate were ‘ alto- 
gether unfavourable to wood,’ how- 
ever either might suit husbandry or 
green In proof of which they 
turned my attention to the trees, which 
indeed appeared stinted and unheal« 
thy, with leaves of a yellowish green 
colour, and growing about an inch or 
little more, in a season.” 

This was a bad case indeed. Sir 
Henry looked at the soil—and lo! it 
was a rich, but thin clay, naturally 
inclining to damp in the substratum, 
from the retention of moisture. ‘Grub 
up your limes and sycamores,” quoth 
Sir Henry, wisely, ‘‘ which you should 
never have planted, and which, unless 
by a miracle, could never have grown 
to timber in such a soil—replace them 
with oak and beech of at least fives 
and-twenty feet high, and of two and 
three feet in girth, in order that they 
may be able to stand the elements, 
mr within a few years you will have 
thriving wood. But let oak be the 
staple, whether of your plantations or 
your park, with such a soil. To get 
advice is one thing, to follow it an- 
other. I know not whether the gar- 
dener’s opinion or mine prevailed with 
the good-natured owner ; but the pro- 
bability is, that the place will remain 
in statu quo, and the badness of both 
soil and climate be deplored or repro 
bated for another generation.” 

There is something very ludicrous 
and instructive in the position of this 
old country gentleman, who could 
never get any of his dearly-beloved 
limes and sycamores to grow upon his 
property. His own gardener had had 
extensive experience and knowledge of 
wood ! Where? Perhaps on this very 
estate, on which he had been labour- 
ing, for twenty years or more, to ree 
verse the laws of Nature. But where- 
ever it was, he was equally a block- 
head ; and sorry are we to say, that too 
many gardeners, with such extensive 
experience and knowledge of wood, are 
blockheads. If so, what are they, 
who, without any experience or know- 
ledge whatever, are too often intrust- 
ed with nting trees, asif trees 
were cabbages? So deeply impressed 
is Sir Henry with the general want of 

Vor. XXIII. 
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intelligence on the important a 
wood, that he hints a proposal for the 
establishment of an AnsorIcuLTURAL 
Soctery, in Scotland ; and an admi- 
rable institution it would be, and 
ductive of most beneficial results. One 
of the most remarkable of these, in Sir 
Henry’s belief, would be the change 
that would take place in the ch 

ter, the education, and acquirements 
of our nurserymen, by far the most 
influential agents, in the amelioratio 
of our future woods; because it is 
upon them that we must depend for 
the nature of the materials. en we 
might hope to see nurserymen come 
forth, as they ought to do, able bo-= 
tanists, intelligent agriculturists and 
gardeners, vegetable physiologists,— 
in a word,—men of Science. Yet it 
is obvious that reformation, if it be 
begun in earnest, must begin else- 
where. Let “ well-informed land- 
lords” rise up, and the other classes 
will follow. 

But there is Freres ane of ill 
success, not implying such utter igno~ 
rance as the above procedure, yet, in 
the long-run, little less productive of 
failure—namely, the thinning close 
woods and plantations for the supply 
of subjects for removal. 

“ Perhaps there is no planter, who, 
in the beginning, has not fallen into this 
mistake, before he has had sufficient time 
to attend to the effects of heat and cold 
on the growth of wood. Allured by the 
fine forms of Trees so trained, by the 
tallness of their stems, the beauty of 
their bark, and their general appearance 
of health and strength, we naturally form 
the wish to transfer them to the lawn or 
open park: But we should reflect, that, 
how much soever they may please the 
eye, there are no properties so unfit ag 
these for this degree of exposure, as the 
are generated solely by warmth and shel- 
ter. As well might we bring the native 
of the burning plains of Asia or Africa, 
and, in the light attire of those tropical 
climates, expect him to endure a British 
winter. Either the facts respecting ex- 
posed and sheltered wood, as above sta- 
ted, are incorrect and unfounded, or na- 
ture must be supposed to act in contra- 
diction to herself, if she sanctioned the 
success of such incongruities. Yet, nine- 
ty-nine times in a hundred, the reputa- 
tion of an art, which, if rightly under- 
stood, would be useful to many, is fairly 
sacrificed to this erroneous practice. Nor 
are these the errors of youth or inexpe- 
rience. Two of our best-informed wri< 
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ters, Boutcher and Marshall, as we have 
already seen, regard the art as mainly 
applicable to ‘ the thinning of Nurseries 
or Plantations,’ and recommend it ac- 
cordingly, for that purpose. 

“ Tt is not necessary to dwell long on 
so unhappy a system of selection. The 
Trees, being transferred to a climate, 
colder by several degrees than that in 
which they were trained, and with the 
peculiar conditions and properties adapt- 
ed to the latter, internally decline. ° The 
usual lightening or mutilating of the tops, 
affords no alleviation or remedy from 
without. In such a situation, the me- 
chanical effects of wind would be suffi- 
cient of itself, without any other cause, 
to insure their miscarriage. Yet, as they 
carry leaf, and show no immediate symp- 
toms of decay in the outset, their ulti- 
mate, though certain failure is not con- 
templated by the sanguine planter. With 
roots inadequate either to fix them in the 
earth, or to furnish the supply of sap, 
which their new circumstances demand, 
they are incapable of extending them- 
selves, either above or underground. The 
leaves, from the deprivation of shelter, 
cannot duly elaborate the sap; and the 
‘proper juice, on the other hand, is chill- 
ed in its descent, from the want of leaves, 
and branches, and bark, sufficient to pro- 
tect the sap-vessels. Meanwhile, the 
trees are vexed by the winds, from every 
‘quarter. They want side-boughs to nou- 
rish and balance them properly. Gra- 
dually, they become stunted and hide- 
bound. The few branches they have 
decay and drop off; and at Jast they are 
rooted out, as a proof of the hopelessness 
of the art, and the inutility of all attempts 
to cultivate it! A few plants, perhaps, 
taken from the outskirts of the wood, 
and better furnished with the Protecting 
Properties, struggle on for ten or fifteen 

ears, until they acquire these properties 
to a certain extent ; and, beginning then 
only to thrive, after half a life-time of 
expectation, they show, beyond contro- 
versy, to the planter and his friends, how 
much more speedily Trees might have 
been got up to an equal size, from the 
nursery, or the seed-bed !” 

After this very full development 
of the Theory or Principle of the Art, 
contained in Sections Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth, Sir Henry treats, in Sec- 
tion Sixth, of the Preparation of the 
Soil—both for open dispositions of 
Trees, and for close Plantations. On 
this most important part of his subject 
he is full, clear, and scientific—but we 
must confine ourselves to a very ge~ 
neral exposition. In the first place, 
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trees, far more than any agricultural 
crop, require depth of soil to raise 
them to perfection. Whatever, in this 
respect, holds true of young plants, 
must, a fortiori, hold most decidedly 
true of larger subjects, such as are in- 
tended for removal. If,in transplant« 
ing, the cold must often be increased, 
and other circumstances adverse to 
trees, the soil must always be rene 
dered as deep and as rich as possible, 
to counterbalance those disadvantages. 
Deepening can be executed with effect 
only by trenching or double-digging, 
(for the plough can do little in sucha 
Santaies) Secondly, the depth of pul- 
verization must depend on the nature 
of the soil and the subsoil. In rich 
clayey soils it can scarcely be too deep ; 
and even in sands, unless the subsoil 
contain some principle noxious to ve 
getables, deep comminution should be 
practised. Nothing but the water 
stagnating under the trench, in conse< 
quence of a clayey bottom, and the 
risk of the roots being thereby chilled, 
should prevent trenching from being 
always executed as deep as possible. 
Thirdly, Masses or heaps of compost 
should be collected, adjacent to where 
the trees are wanted, and always 
ready for use, not less than six months 
old. These masses must be com- 
ag me. first, of quick-lime, recent- 

burned, with clayey matter, for 
the light land; secondly, mild lime, 
with sandy soil, for the aluminous ; 
and thirdly, quick-lime, with peat- 
moss, for the loamy. To each of 
the two soils first mentioned is given 
an addition of about a third part of 
the peat-compost. Fourthly, the peat- 
compost, for general application to all 
soils, Sir Henry has found the most 
extensively useful of the whole, if 
prepared with a third part of animal 
matter, or fresh farm-dung. 

The soil must be prepared either 
for single trees, and open dispositions 
of wood in the park, or for raising at 
once close woods or plantations for 
shelter and ornament. With respect 
to the first, no tree transplanted should 
have Tess than from eighteen inches 
totwo feet of deep mould, prepared and 
enriched, to some distance round the 
plant. Stakes mark out the site of 
the single tree. The ground is to be 
trenched to the depth of two feet. For 
a pit, two, or at most three, single horse 
cart-loads of the proper compost are 
sufficient. If the soil be sandy or 
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gravelly, the clay compost should be 
used ; H; clayey, the sandy compost ; 
with the addition of one-third part of 


the peat or general compost, which 
is applicable to all soils. Should the 
soil be deep and loamy, the last-men- 
tioned compost is the best. If the tree 
is not to be put into the pit for a year 
after the trenching, the compost is to 
be laid down in half loads, round the 
stake which marks out the site of the 
pit, and at such a distance as not to 
obstruct the workmen. 

Next as to groups and large masses 
of trees, Sir Henry recommends that 
the entire area, comprising all the trees 
of the group, be trenched all over, and 
reaching to at least five yards beyond 
the stakes which mark the outside 
plants. During the trenching, it is 
advisable to give the work a good 
dressing of compost, of a quality direct 
ly opposite to the quality of the soil, 
and to be dashed on, thinly and fre- 
quently, over the face of the new earth 
thrown up. If this be abundantly 
done, one extra single cart-load of 
compost for each tree is sufficient, not 
omitting a third-part more of the peaty 
or general compost. The work of pre- 

aration, in every situation, should 
done a year, at least, beforethe re- 
moval of the trees, that there may he 
& complete incorporation of the com- 
post with the soil, during the renewed 
comminution of the whole, when the 
planting takes place. 

With respect to’ Close Woods and 
Plantations, the ground must be 
trenched or double-dug, soon after au- 
tumn, eighteen inches deep, in light 
or silicious soils, and twenty inches, 
at least, in clayey or aluminous. Du- 
ring the course of the trenching, if 
a manuring of compost can be spared, 
let it be dashed over the slope of the 
earth thrown up. When the proper 
season comes, say in April, the ground 
is well dunged for a potatoe crop, with 
ordinary manure, or, what is better 
still, with peat compost, made with 
farm-yard dung, according to the fer- 
menting process, twice heated and 
turned. In default of compost dung, 
particularly if the subsoil be clay, 
soon after the potatoes are planted, 
as much fine slacked lime must be 

ured into the drills as is general- 

'y used for a wheat crop, about a 
hundred and fifty bushels per acre. 


By the succeeding season, (after a po- 
tatoe crop, value perhaps from L.-25, 
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to L.30,) the ground will be in go 
condition to be planted ; after which 
it should be kept with the hoe for three 
years.’ The most favourable subsoils 
are close-lying strata, in which a con- 
siderable proportion of sand and fine 
gravel is intimately mixed. Second- 
ly, free-stone ; provided a bed of sand 
and impenetrable clay does not inter- 
vene between it and thesoil. Thirdly, 
a kind of greenstone, (Scottice, rotten 
whin,) which is the most favourable 
of all, when there is over it a sufficient 
depth of mould. 

** Such, for example, are the soil and 
subsoil of that favourite tract of coun- 
try, at the foot of the Ochill and other 
hills, in Stirlingshire and Perthshire, so 
well known for the growth of its timber. 
It descends, in a gradual slope, from the 
hills towards the river Forth, both east 
and west of the town of Stirling; while 
the river slowly winds through the rich, 
but alluvial plain below. In this sort of 
subsoil, the excess of the water collected 
from the sky, and the heights above, 
passes through the fissures, and is re- 
ceived and retained in its subterraneous 
cavities ; by which means the rock, be- 
ing always damp, and never exsiccated, 
can communicate its moisture to the soil 
above, in seasons of drought. It is true, 
this rock sends out frequent springs, from 
its internal reservoirs, to the surface: 
But they are often useful, instead of 
being pernicious; and they may gene- 
rally be carried off, by drains of inconsi- 
derable depth, cut across the outcropping 
extremity of the rock.” ; 

The most unfavourable subsoils are 
such as are composed of dense and ar- 
gillaceous substances, through which 
no water can pass, it being retained 
stagnant at the bottom of the soil. Se- 
condly, those open beds of loose stones 
and sand, from the bottom of which 
water is readily drawn off by subter- 
raneous outlets. Thirdly, those ex- 
tensive ranges, or strata, of dry rocks, 
of a hard texture, composed of slate, 
sometimes of granite, but most com- 
monly of gneiss, accompanied, in some 
districts, with a considerable proper- 
tion of iron, probably in the state of 
orange oxide. 

‘* Happy is the planter,” exclaims 
Sir Henry, with enthusiasm, “who has 
none of these dry rocks for his sub- 
soil ; for it clearly appears, that no 
planting, nor removal of trees, is pos- 
sible, of whatever size, where they are 
present. Still happier is he, who, with 
clay and sand intermingled beneath 











pan yet oma even _ these unto- 
substances separately composing 
his soils, can by industry and skill, 

them for his purpose. But 
. jest, certainly, of all is the man 
who can boast the possession of that 
enviable greenstone or rotten whin, 
‘with the deep, friable, and dark- 
coloured m of the Ochills super- 
incumbent on it; for then he may 
plant or remove whatever trees he 
‘pleases, and without preparation either 
‘chemical or mechanical.” 

The best subjects having now been 
‘selected and the soil prepared, the 
trees must meanwhile also have been 
preparing for removal, and this is the 
subject of Sir Henry’s Seventh Sec- 
tion. Instead of digging among and 
disturbing the roots, for the introduc- 
tion of manure,—when the branches 
and roots of a tree about to be trans- 

lanted may be deemed not perfect— 

t about a cart-load and a half of peat 
compost be taken, carefully prepared, 
or coal ashes of a like quantity, for a 
tree five-and-twenty feet high, to 
which let four or five cart-loads of very 
tolerable soil be added, of an opposite 
quality, if possible, to that of the 
ground, and let the whole be laid 
down round the tree, some four feet 
from it,—let the earth and the com- 
‘post be thrown and scattered over the 
whole—the heap half trenched—and 
then spread in a sloping direction out- 
wards, to the full extent of the roots 
of the tree. Into this loose and friable 
mould the genial rains of spring will 
readily enter—the fibrous roots will 
during the first year strike upwards, 
and pervade nearly the whole mass— 
by which means both roots and 
branches will be improved, and the 
tree in a proper condition for taking 
up, after the third season. 

« On the other hand, should the 
branches be tolerable, at least for a spi- 
ral tree, and the roots be defective, in 
consequence of tenacity of soil, or me- 
chanical] injury done by other Trees, jet 
the following improved method of cut- 
ting round be followed. 

“ In the first place, supposing the 
plant to be five-and-twenty feet high, as 
before, let a trench, thirty inches wide, 
be opened round it, at the distance of 

feet and a half, if you mean to let 

it stand for four years, or more, after the 
operation, and at the distance of six feet, 
if you mean to let it stand only for two 
Far, let it be remembered, that 

no tree can, with propriety, be taken up, 
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on a single year’s growth, after cutting 
round; beeause, in that ease, the. fresh 
shoots of. the fibres, being nearly'as ten- 
der ag the roots of an onion or a cabbage, 
can neither be extricated nor handled, 
without sensible injury. 

“ Supposing the first case, and that 
the Tree be to stand for four or more 
years, the operation is simple. . Let the 
trench be cut, fully to the depth of ‘the 
subsoil, rather excavating the bank, in 
order to get somewhat underneath the 
roots; or, in the case of tap-rooted 
plants (as the oak and the elm) going 
down nearly a foot deeper still, and open- 
ing a drain or outlet on the lower side, 
to prevent a stagnation of water, if the 
subsoil be tenacious. After this, the 
earth may be returned, well broken down, 
into the trench; taking care to put in 
the surface-mould first, in order to afford 
the best pabulum or nourishment to the 
young fibres, which may be expected at 
once to strike in it. Previously to the 
last-mentioned operation, it would cer- 
tainly be an improvement, if a little com- 
post could be spared, to mix through the 
mass: But that is an improvement, 
which I have seldom had time to prac- 
tise. 

‘© Supposing the second case, and that 
the Tree be to stand only for two years, 
the same method may be followed, but 
with this difference, that, on the south 
and south-west sides, two, or perhaps 
three of the strongest roots should be 
left uncut, and allowed to pass entire 
through the trench; so that, when taken 
up at their full length, they can act as 
stays against the wind, which may assail 
it from those quarters.” 

Sir Henry is of opinion, that a good 
deal of exaggeration has prevailed 
among late writers, respecting the im- 
portance to trees of the tap-root. In 
infancy, the tap-root is indispensable 
to their vigorous growth. But in trees 
of mature age, when cut down, the 
tap-root is no more distinguishable 
from the other roots. A very re-= 
markable analogy seems to subsist be- 
tween the leading shoot of the tops of 
trees and their tap-root under ground. 
If either be cut off, or shortened, the 
plastic power of the tree soon renews 
it. In various instances, when he has 
had occasion to remove a tree for the 
second time, Sir Henry has observed 
the power of renovation most conspi- 
cuous on the fresh set of tap-roots 
which ‘had been generated. In like 
manner, in heading down a special 


tfee, in order to give it the —_, 
ing character, numerous growths are 




















sent out, instead of the landing sheet. 
which. had. been displaced by the 
pruning knife; and when it came to 
shortened a second time, there ap- 
peared, of course, a still greater mul- 
tiplicity. Thus, then, the leading 
shoots and the tap-roots of trees are 
not only analogous to, but probably 
also coexistent with, each other. 
- Sir Henry then speaks at great 
length of the preparation of trees in 
large masses, and on the formation 
of nurseries of large trees, out of 
which to transplant ; but we must re- 
fer our readers to the book itself—of. 
which, within the limits even of a very 
long article, it is not possible to give 
more than a very imperfect analysis. 
Section Eighth is on the Taking 
up and Transportation of Trees. In 
gencral, people make little account of 
roots, lew 2 that a large mass or 
ball of earth adhere to them. Now, 
roots and branches, as we have seen, 
must in all cases be relative and corre- 
lative, and therefore the standard of 
judging is not the length of the plant, 
but the actual length of the side 
branches. Roots spread themselves 
in the ground, in a way nearly ana- 
logous to that in which branches 
spread themselves in the air, but with 
a far greater multiplicity of ramifica- 
tion. The tree-picker, an instrument 
of. very simple construction, resem- 
bling the pick used by miners, but 
with only one point, or prong, (it is 
given in a plate,) is now in very 
general use in Scotland, for taking 
up the many minute and diminutive 
shoots on the Preservative System. 


* From what has been said, in the 
foregoing Section, respecting the Pre- 
paration of Trees, it is apparent, that 
those which have been cut round, are 
more easily taken up, than those that 
have never been so prepared. The trench, 
made during this operation, serves as a 
sure guide to show the point, to which 
the fibrous elongation has extended ; 
whereas, in subjects which have under- 
gone no such preparation, the roots must 
be judged of from other, and, sometimes, 
more uncertain circumstances. Every 
experienced workman is aware, in ex- 
amining a Tree that has never been pre- 
pared, for the purpose of taking it up, 
that, in any tolerable rooting-ground, he 
will find the points of the roots, if not 
mechanically prevented, running out to 
the full extent of the branches, which 
hang over them, and sometimes still 
farther out. Hence, he should begin 
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eautiously to try with the spade and 
picker, in order. to discover the extreme 
points of the rootlets. Whether the 
roots he may lay bare belong to the 
plant, or to some other Tree of the same 
species, he will at a glance perceive, from 
what the workmen call the ‘ feathering," 
that is, the position of the capillary root- 
lets, upon the primary rootlets or branches, 
which are always found pointing outwards 
from the body of the Tree. 

‘“ Having ascertained where the extre- 
mities lie, the next step to-be taken is, 
to open a trench two, or two-and-a-half 
feet wide, and cut down to the subsoil or 
deeper, should the roots have penetrated 
so far. The bank is then to be under 
mined, in which the roots seem to lie, 
to the extent of eight or ten inches, in 
order to facilitate the operation of the 
Picker. Two workmen are next to ex- 
tricate or scratch up the roots, while one 
more is sufficient to throw out the mould, 
which, in consequence, falls down into 
the trench; and thus the workmen are 
distributed, three and three together, ac- 
cording to the number employed, over 
the whole extent of the excavation. As 
every effort must be made to preserve 
the minutest fibres and capillary rootlets 
entire, the difference between an expe 
rienced and inexperienced workman ig 
very striking, in an operation of so much 
nicety; and the surprising dexterity, 
which some men of ingenuity and attene 
tion acquire in this department, is as 
valuable to the employer, as it is beauti. 
ful and interesting to the spectator who 
examines it. The main thing, which the 
Pickman has here to study, is, never to 
strike across the roots, but as much as 
possible in the line of their elongation, 
always standing himself, while at work, 
in the right line of divergence from the 
Tree as a centre; that is,in such a line, 
or lines, as the rays of the sun are repre- 
sented to describe, in emanating from 
that luminous body. In striking the 
picker into the ground, which must some- 
times be done pretty deeply, there is a 
certain dexterous shake, more easily une 
derstood than described, which a superior 
workman knows how to give with -the 
implement ; and that, when properly ap. 
plied, will more efficaciously and speedily 
discover and disengage the various bear. 
ings and ramifications of the root, than 
any other method. ' 

“ By thus continuing to extricate the 
roots, and to shovel away the mould that 
falls into the trench, at one and the same 
time, an immense body, amounting te 
thousands, and sometimes to millions of 
roots great and small, will ere long be 
disengaged, and which must be carefully 
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laid aside or bundled up, so as to make 
room for the workmen, and also to avoid 
the strokes of theit implements, as well 
as injury from their feet. In like man- 
ner, the stiffer roots must be cautiously 
put aside and disposed of, and any that 
are broken or lacerated cut off. Ere 
long; the Pickmen from all sides nearly 
meet in the centre, by approaching to 
within three, four, or five feet of the 
stem, in proportion to its size; and at 
this point the process of extrication 
ceases, as it would be imprudent to ad- 
vanee too near the Collar of the Tree. 
A ball of earth round the stem, as large 
as can be got, according to the nature of 
the soil, with two or three feet broad of 
the original sward adhering to it, should 
now, if possible, be left undisturbed at 
that place.” 

The workmen having thus comple- 
ted the task of extrication within three 
or four feet of the stem, measures are 
now to be taken for pulling down the 
tree. It is effected thus :— 

- With the view, then, of effecting the 
two purposes in question, namely, the 
pulling down of the Tree, and getting it 
out of the pit, a strong but soft rope, of 
perhaps four inches in girth, is fixed as 
near to the top of the Tree, as a man can 
safely climb, so as to furnish the longest 
possible lever to bear upon the roots; 
taking care, at the same time, to inter- 
pose two or three folds of mat, in order 
to prevent the chafing of the bark. Seven 
or eight workmen (the greatest number 
I usually employ in the department in 
question) are then set to draw the Tree 
down on one side. Or, it is a good way, 
if you have an old and steady-pulling 
horse, to employ him in this business; 
For it is plain, that one stout horse, act- 
ing furcibly on the rope, will do more 
than twenty men, even if so great anum- 
ber could get about it ; and moreover, he 
will save some manual labour in exca- 
vating, by giving an effectual pull at a 
much eatlier period of the work. The 
Tree being drawn down, it is next forci- 
bly held in that position, until earth be 
raised, to the height of a foot or more, 
on the opposite side of the pit, so that, 
as soon as it is liberated, it springs up 
and stops against the bank thus formed. 
On this, the workmen proceed to lighten 
the mass of earth with the picker, laying 
bare the roots as little as possible, but 
still necessarily reducing the mass to 
manageable dimensions. The Tree is 
then pulled down on the opposite side, 
and a foot of earth forced up, in‘a similar 
manner; and the same thing being re- 
peated once or twice, it is gradually 
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raised to even a higher level, than that 
of the adjoining surfaee. In this man- 
ner, by a method: extremely simple, and 
not less expeditiows, (however it may ap- 
pear in the narrative,) it becomes quite 
an easy, instead of a formidable under- 
taking, to draw the Tree from the pit.” 

Sir Henry then describes the pro- 
cess of putting the tree on the machine 
—which ,machine is itself clearly de- 
scribed—and the wheeling off to the 
pit preparing for prey sey 
but slowly and steadily ; and here we 
have a very spirited engraving of a 
tree on its transit, drawn by two stout 
nags, and steadied by men, some of 
them balancing it by ropes as they 
walk along with it, and others seate 
ed upon the trunk and among the 
branches. 

It would require another article, 
and a long one too, to give anything 
like an intelligible abridgement of the 
very minute details of the method of 
planting the trees in their new situa 
tions ; and to explain the proper treat- 
ment of the trees subsequently to re- 
moval. Perhaps we may have such 
an article in a future Number ; mean- 
while, let us attend to the expense at- 
tending the operations, by which it is 
possible to gain a start of some forty 
years or upwards upon Time, in the 
article of Woods. The expense is 
moderate, beyond the easy credence 
of the uninitiated. If the soil be of 
tolerable quality, which it is fair to 
suppose, then two, or at most three ~ 
single horse cart-loads of compost, will 
suffice for a pit for a single tree. The 
pit is to be dug to the depth of eighteen 
inches or two feet. In that case the 
work may be done at the rate of from 
8d. to 10d. per pit ; and the compost 
(supposing it to be made with animal 
manure) may be prepared for 9d. per 
cart-load. In cases of great haste, the 
expense of preparation of a pit may be 
1s. 3d. In trenching the entire ground 
for groups and larger masses of park- 
wood, the trenching, or double-dig- 
ging, may be executed at the rate of 
9d. or 10d. per Scotch fall, which is 
about one-fifth part larger than the 
English rod, or L.8 per acre. In 
stony or difficult ground, where the 
pick-axe must be used, add at discres 
tion to the expense of trenching. 

“ Ifa tree, removed to the open pat 
be from fifteen to eighteen feet hi 
from eighteen inches to two feet if 
or, in other words, from six to é 
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inches in diameter, which, as has been 
already said, is the smallest tree that has 
strength to resist the elements ; and that 
the distance it is brought be about half 
a mile, which may be called a medium 
distance, the expense, in general, is not 
found to exceed 6s. 6d. If it be from 
five-and-twenty to thirty feet high, and 
from three feet to three feet six in girth, 
the expense is not found to be more than 
12s. 6d. This is as accurate an esti- 
mate as can be made of the present ex- 
pense of transferring Park-wood at this 
place, with expert workmen; which 
must necessarily vary, as the size increa- 
ses, or as the rate itself is varied by cir- 
cumstances, or controlled by unavoidable 
and unforeseen accidents. But I have 
scarcely ever known an instance in which 
plants of the largest size in question cost 
from 15s. to 18s. Estimates of the par- 
tieulars for both sizes may be given as 
follow :— 


For a tree from fifteen to eighteen feet high, with 
Lime-compost. 


‘me: 
ration of the pit, as above, LO 0 8 
Three cart-loads of compost, at 6d. 01 6 

Three workmen taking up, half a day, 
at ls. 6d. - - - - - 23 
Transporting and Planting, say - e287 
LO 6 6 





For atree from five-and-twenty to thirty feet high, 
f pars Dung-compost. tilted 


Preparation of the pit, - - LO 0 8 

Three cart-loads of compost, at 9d. 0238 

Three workmen taking up, a day, at 

1. eee 0 4 6 

Transporting and Planting, say, 051 
L.0O 12 6 


Sir Henry, in 1819, completely clo- 
thed with a close plantation two acres 
of ground in the space of three mouths, 
from February to May, for about L.60! 
There is a bold promontory, or head- 
land of the lake, in his park, wooded 
in 1817 by an open disposition of trees, 
twenty-two in number, and consisting 
mostly of sycamores, with a few oaks 
and elms interspersed. The dimen- 
sions of the trees were from five-and- 
twenty to eight-and- twenty feet high ; 
and as the situation was one of very 
open exposure to the west, care was 
taken to select such subjects as pos- 
sessed, in the fullest manner, all the 
protecting properties. The plantation 
was executed in nine days by nine 
workmen, and a horse to draw the 
machine, the distance being about a 
quarter of a mile. The expense, which 
amounted to about 10s. a-tree, ig as 
under :— 
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Nine workmen, 8 days, at ls. 8d. per ; 
OM, <«. o s*o.:0% 0: +, On eS 
One Horse and ‘Driver, 15 days, at Se 315 0 
Dung-compost, 44 cart-loads, at 9d. 113 0 

Inal, . Lil 8 0 


. Sir Henry is entitled to speak with 
animated pleasure about this achieve 
ment, 

“ Now, we shall suppose, that the 
art of giving Immediate Effect to Wood 
had been altogether unknown to me, and 
that I had wished to procure two-and-- 
twenty fine Trees, for so prominent a 
station, by the Ordinary system of plant- 
ing ; the first thing I should have had to 
do, according to the most speedy method, 
would have been to enclose, trench, and 
manure the ground for a green-crop, and: 
then to plant it with nursery plants of 
four years’ growth. The next thing was, 
to keep it with the hoe for two years, 
until the plants shot freely, which they 
probably would do within that period ; 
and, after about thirty years in this cli« 
mate, the whole would have been of the 
size wanted. Had no means been taken 
to cultivate and prepare the ground, forty 
years, at the least, would have been re~ 
quisite. 

“ According to the former supposition 
as to time, and that the trenching and ma- 
nuring for a green-crop were properly 
executed, the crop would, in common 
cases, pay the cost of both of these ope- 
rations; and, the ground being rather’ 
more than a quarter of an acre, and ready 
for planting, without preparatory expen- 
diture, the outlay would be the follow- 
ing :— 

Enclosing one-fourth of an acre of 
ground with double railing, and 
stakes 44 feet high, for Sheep and 
Lambs, 92 yards, at 6d. per yard, 


Planting the ground with various 
Trees, including the expense of the 


L.2 6 0 


plants, . ° ‘ . ° . 110 0 
Keeping with the hoe, for two years, 016 8 
Renewing the railing four times, . 940 
Rent of one-fourth an acre of 

ground for 30 years, at lis. yearly, 2210 O 
Accumulated Interest on the above 

sums for 30 years, say-only, 115 10 0 


Total expense of the ordinary me- 
thod, 7. - 41.151 16 8 





“ N.B.—Some labour and expense be- 
ing obviously necessary, to grub out the 
superfluous Trees, and reduce them to. 
the number wanted ; also, to level and 
dress the ground, and restore it again to 
proper pasture, the value of the thinnings 
of the wood may be allowed to cover 
those items. 

“ Thus, then, it appears, that, by the 
ordinary method, you may have a group 

6 
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cr plantation, consisting of Two-and- 
twenty Trees, for L.151, 16s, 8d.; and, 
by means of the Transplanting Machine, 
for L.11, 8s., or nearly the thirteenth part 
of the money!!! I conceive, that it 
would not be easy to give a more com- 
plete answer, than this comparative state- 
ment, to those persons, who object to 
Transplanting on the score of Expense ; 
exclusively altogether of the difference 
of obtaining the Effect of Wood, in the 
one case, at once, and of waiting thirty 
years to obtain it, in the other.” 

It appears, then, that on the Preser- 
vative System, wood of all kinds may 
be transferred, at a very moderate ex- 

nse indeed,—that trees of thirty-five 

eet high may be managed by expert 
and experienced workmen, for from 
10s. to 13s. each, at half a mile’s dis- 
tance, and those from eighteen to five- 
and-twenty for from 6s. to 8s. As 
to wood for close plantations, or for 
bush-planting in the park, the trees 
may be transferred for about 3s. 6d., 
the stools of the underwood for 
from Is. to 2s. per stool; whereas, 
according to any other system with 
which Sir Henry has become acquaint- 
ed, from L.2 to L.5 is considered as 
no unusual or exorbitant sum to 
lay out for the removal of a tree of 
any size ; and even L.10, or L 15, have 
been often paid, and without ultimate 
success. 

We have, ms gy as our review is, 
given our readers the means of judg- 
ing of the value of this very interesting 
andoriginal work. By studying its prin- 
ciples and details, any gentleman, an- 
xious to create sylvan scenery sudden- 
Vy may do so at the thirteenth part of 

e expense necessarily accompanying 
any other method ; and when the cer- 
tainty of the plan, when pursued with 
prudence, is compared with the un- 
certainty of any other, the difference 
is as between life and death. We have 
seen, in different parts of England, 
parks wooded by transplantation, but 
they never seemed healthy and luxu- 
riant to our eyes—every third tree was 
a valetudinarian—every sixth stood 
upon crutches, and every tenth was as 
dead as Julius Cesar. It requires 
strong nerves to inhabit a house sur- 
row by such sufferings ; and it is 
troublesome to the people about fhe 
premises, to be perpetually picking 
up the trees after a storm. Such ex- 
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hibitions bring discredit on the art, 
and throw ridicule on the very name 
of Tree. But we do not hesitate to 
say, that a tree is often very much the 
better of being transplanted by Sir 
Henry Steuart. 

We defy you to show a single pale- 
face in all his park. When once they 
have fairly taken possession of their 
new site, and have felt their way for 
a couple of seasons, what shoots ! 
Then their bark is like the skin of 
a man in training. We believe we 
are correct when we say, that Sir 
Henry has repeatedly removed the 
same tree without the least detriment. 
The operation of removal is indeed 
so gentle, that the tree, which is in 
one sense asleep, not having awoke to 
spring, knows no more about it, than 
_ yourself, gentle reader, would 

now about it, were you to be lifted 
up out of one bed, at midnight, and 
laid into another, with softer and deep- 
er feathers, and an additional pair of 
the finest and lightest blankets. The 
old prejudice about the impossibility 
of unrooting a great tree, must, how- 
ever venerable and poetical, give way ; 
nothing is so easy, and it costs but 
a mere trifle. Formerly you kept 
pulley-hawling him by a hundred 
ropes and cranes, and laid the axe ta 
his roots without mercy—and no won- 
der he groaned, shrieked out, and 
died. Now you handle him as gently 
as a flower-stalk, and remember that 
he is a tree belonging to a Christian 
community. You do not call upon 
him to perform impossibilities—to 
keep alive and growing after you have 
mutilated all his members—to pro- 
duce leaves without twigs—and to 
make timber without branches ; but 
you merely expect him to look cheer 
ful and contented, to eat the pabu- 
lum you have gathered around him, 
within easy reach of his mouths—and 
to make wood when the sun shines. 
He never dreams of refusing to com- 
ply with a request so kind and reason 
able, and accordingly adds several cu- 
bits to his stature every year; and in 
the leafy month of June is so umbra- 
geous that you cannot see the crow’s 
nest—you only hear it cawing.—We 
suspect that we must have another ar- 
ticle on this subject. 
saad 


St 
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LETTERS FROM THE PENINSULA. 
No. III. 
Depot at the Isle of Wight. 


Ensicn Spencer Mocerindee, 


TO HIS AUNT, 


Mrs DorotHea Moceripce.* 


My Dear Aunt, 

I nave a thousand apologies to make 
for my long silence. I say silence, for 
I can hardly consider it as having been 
broken by the few hurried notices of 
my existence, with which, at irregular 
intervals since my departure, I have 
endeavoured to allay your anxieties on 
my.account. One thing I entreat of 
you—Do not accuse me of unkindness 
or ingratitude. Think me gay—fool- 
ish—idle—dissipated—what you like 
—but believe me, coldness of heart is 
not among the number of my failings. 
Never have I felt more strongly, than 
when far removed from you by dis- 
tance, the full weight and extent of 
the obligations I owe you. Cast upon 
the world by the early death of my 
parents, without friends on whose ex- 
ertions in my behalf there was any 
reason to calculate—without provision 
of any sort to secure me in the main- 
tenance of that station in society to 
which my birth entitled me—it was 
you alone who stretched forth a hand 
to the deserted bantling, and rescued 
him from the waters. From the ear- 
liest moment of my being which me-« 
mory enables me to recall, I have been 
the child < your adoption—the en- 
grossing object of your cares. To you 
I have heat indebted for all the oufts 
(I take shame they are so small, both 
in number and magnitude) which edu- 
cation has bestowed—for all the evil 
which early precept and example may 
have eradicated from my character— 
for all the better qualities they may 
have called -into action and develop- 
ment. Nay, my dear aunt, so promi- 
nent has been your partiality—so un- 


accountably wide the extent of your 
gratuitous favours to an object so un- 
worthy, that were the real facts of our 
relationship less susceptible of proof, 
and the misfortunes which threwmeon 
your protection less publicly known, I 
do verily believe (pardon the intolera< 
ble suggestion) that even you, bright 
and immaculate as you are, might 
have become the object of calumnious 
misrepresentation, and the purity of 
your virgin fame (horresco referens) 

ave been sullied by the imputation of 
maternity. 

To suppose that the object of such 
benefits as these, should even for a mo- 
ment forget the load of obligation un< 
der which they have laid him ; that 
he should refuse to make the only re« 


turn he titude ; is to su 
pose that which I do fervently ballave 
is not. in nature—in my nature, at 
least, it certainly is not. Pray pardon, 
therefore, the short and negligent epis- 
tles in which I have hitherto address 
ed you. Make some excuse, if ‘you 
can, for a harum-scarum lad, who, for 
the first time, finds himself his own 
master and in London—whose senses 
are all engrossed by the novel wonders 
which surround him ; and accept this 
long letter as an amende honorable fo 
past delinquentcies. f 
When I left you at Beaumont, you 
may remember David drove me ‘to 
Spixworth, where I was to exchange 
the otium cum dignitate of your cha~ 
riot, for a vehicle not very redolent of 
either—the York Highflyer. Were we 
at this moment téte-a-téte, I could 
make you laugh, I think, by a descrip 
tion of my compagnons de voyage. 





' © These letters have been published without any regard to the order in which they 
were written, or the present should have formed the introduction to the series.— 
Ep. , 


Vou. XXIII. 
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First, there was a Leeds clothier, in a 
complete suit of mulligatawny-colour- 
ed dittos, evidently the produce of his 
own manufactory ; his throat enve- 
loped in a huge scarlet comforter, who 
breathed forth all the poetry of his 
soul in an accent of the broadest York- 
shire. Right opposite me sat a face- 
tious Bagman ; one who spends half 
his life on the road, and accordingly 
travels well-furnished with all the ap~ 
panes to personal comfort which a 
ong experience can enable him to sup-~ 
ply. I found him on my entrance en- 
sconced in a Poodle great-coat, with a 
cushion for his back, and resting his 
knowledge-box on another, which he 
had pinned with great care against the 
side of the coach ; to say nothing of a 
third, which hehad placed beneath him, 
as a laudable demonstration that even 
the least noble part of his person was 
not beyond the pale of his paternal pro- 
tection. Then there was a Scotch mil- 
liner, travelling from Edinburgh to 
London, to bring home to the hyper- 
borean region of her nativity, patterns 
of the newest silks, and of the latest 
Parisian costumes. This damsel, ba- 
ting a certain rawness of feature, was 
somewhat good-looking, and I obser- 
ved a certain underhand flirtation 
speedily established between herself 
and the Bagman, who discoursed learn- 
edly on the various qualities and attri-« 
butes of the different articles with 
which they were both professionally 
connected. 


In such delectable society, my dear 
aunt, was my lot cast during my jour- 
ney to London ; and if I had not more 


pressing and important occurrences to 
engross my time and paper, I might 
be tempted, I think, to give you some 
characteristic specimens of the conver- 
sation, of which I was rather an admi- 
ring auditor than a very active or amu- 
sing participator. During the greater 
part of the journey, I leaned back in 
the coach, as if shrinking from contact 
with beings so utterly uncongenial, 
and indulged in all the novel dignity 
of my military rank. I ruminated 
with pride on the different character 
and prospects of my vocation from 
those of my companions, and blessed 
the good fortune which had cast my lot 
amid the dangers and the glory of war, 
rather than amid the more peaceful 
and ignoble pursuits of money-making 
commerce. I was an ensign. I had 
already ascended the first step of the 
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ladder of promotion—“ with men’s 
opinion and my own good sword,” 
the world was all before me; and a 
long and brilliant vista of honourable 
achievement did terminate—I really 
fear to write it—in certain objects, 
which, though somewhat shadowy and 
indistinct, certainly bore a very per- 
ceptible resemblance to a Truncheon 
and a Coronet. And these were traders! 
—Men of ledgers and cotton-mills— 
dealers in silk, millinery, or Birming- 
ham hardware !—I almost blushed to 
think that I should be connected with 
such beings, even by the common bond 
and union of quer 

It was dark night long before we 
reached the place of our destination, 
and the latter part of our journey was 
performed in a mist so thick and im- 
penetrable, as to be impervious, be- 
yond the distance of a yard or two, to 
the eye. You know I had never been 
in London, and you may guess how 
anxious I was to gratify my curiosity 
by the earliest possible view of this 
mighty mart of men. In travelling, 
too, one’s imagination is generally in a 
state of preternatural excitement, and 
from the time we passed Highgate, F 
continued gazing with distended eyes 
from the windows of the coach, endea- 
vouring to realize, by the evidence of 
my senses, the pictures of scenery 
which my fancy fad already traced ; 
but all in vain. The coach rolled on 
through long miles of suburbs ; the 
lights were seen glimmering in the 
windows as we passed, tinging for a 
moment the pervading masses of va< 
pour with a white and silvery bright- 
ness, and then vanishing, asif suddenly 
swallowed up in the vast profound of 
the almost palpable obscurity. But the 
ear, if not the eye, gave intelligence of 
our approach to London. The humof 
men deepened as we advanced—care 
riages, with lanterns hung at the ex 
tremity of the pole, rattled past us 
at diminished intervals—and the ins 
creasing glare of the shops, brilliante 
ly illuminated, marked the superior 
opulence, and more extended com- 
merce, of their tenants. At length we 
entered the city. The Cathedral of St 
Paul’s was undistinguishable from the 
surrounding vapour ; and a6 we pass< 
ed down Ludgate-Flill, the deep and 
sonorous chiming of the clock was the 
only evidence afforded of our propine 
quity to that stupendous mass. 

The stopping of the coach at an: 
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inn in Charing Cross, gave at last no 
unwelcome intimation of the conclu- 
sion of our journey. A few minutes 
more found me safely lodged at Old 
Slaughter’s coffee- house in St Martin’s 
Lane, which I knew to be a house of 
military resort, and had, on that ac- 
count, selected as my residence. Old 
Slaughter’s! There was something 
martial about the very name. It bore 
about it a certain odour,—of blood 
and battle, of rapine, murder, and 
sudden death,—quite refreshing to the 
imagination of an ensign of seventeen, 
whose sword was yet virgin and un- 
fleshed. Old Slaughter’s! A sort of 
dim.and indefinite sublimity hovered 
over and around it; and, as I beheld 
the name traced in large characters 
on the sign-board, it seemed adorned 
by a fanciful complexity of warlike 
implements, and surmounted by a 
shadowy coronal of skulls and cross- 
bones. As for the old gentleman him- 
self, I was already prepared to regard 
him with a degree of reverence and 
respect, something greater than was 
at all called for by the character of his 
vocation. I should know him, I 
thought, by his grim and warlike look, 
—the ferocious cast of his eye,—the 
multitude of his scars,—and, above 
all, by a certain butcher-like aspect, 
with which, in spite of all my efforts, 
my fancy insisted on-investing him. 
But ail this was mere folly. Old 
Slaughter—peace to his memory !— 
had been dead above a century ; and, 
from all the particulars I could gather 
of him, was, during his life, distin- 
guishable only among his brother 
taverners, as being a person of a pe- 
culiarly inoffensive, civil, and metho- 
dical description. Though disappoint- 
é4 in the landlord, I was not so in the 
house, for that was comfortable ; and 
though the host was not martial, the 
guests were. The coffee-room abso- 
lutely swarmed with gentlemen in blue 
eat coats and regimental buttons, 
with black leather stocks instead of 
neckcloths ; and,—in case the wearer 
belonged to the infuntry,—with boots 
garnished with heelspurs of enormous 
dimensions. There were antique ma- 
jors, with powdered heads and regu- 
lation queues, sallow and sun-burnt 
from service in the East Indies or the 
West ; captains, too, of the old school, 
_ Stiff as Dr Pangloss, who marched 


“along the ¢rottoir, with an air of strut 


and. determination, as if leading on 
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the grenadiets to attack ah enemy’s' 
entrenchments. Then the multitude 
of subalterns,—gay, careless, and with 
hearts light in exact proportion to the 
heaviness of their pockets. For them 
the day of disappointment had not yet 
lowered in storm and darkness. They 
had not tasted the bitterness of hope 
deferred ; their horizon was bright and 
unclouded, or tinged only with the glo« 
rious splendours of a summer’s dawn. 

Such was the description of the in- 
mates with whom, in the course of a 
few days, I beeame at least partially 
associated. I dined generally in the 
coffee-room ; and there is a sort of 
freedom about military men, which, 
so far as my limited experience exe 
tends, is not to be met with in the 
followers of any other profession. I 
soon knew not only the rank and re« 
giment, but much of the private his 
tory of almost every individual so« 
journer in the hotel. The soldier is 
naturally a social, not a ruminating 
animal. All his habits are gregarious ; 
he is one of a large circle, and cannot 
think of himself as a single and iso« 
lated being. He spends his life in close 
and constant collision with his fellows 
men, in a continually recurring alters 
nation of obedience and command. 
No man can be so utterly unfitted for 
solitude and seclusion. Take him 
from his mess and his regiment, let 
the sound of drum or bugle meet his 
ear no longer, give him his wife and 
children—for I would not make him 
a hermit or an ascetic,—but place him 
amid the fairest scenes of bright and 
peaceful nature, with all artificial ap- 
pliances to comfort, and he may live, it 
is true,—but from him all the grace 
and attraction of life is vanished Te is 
unfitted, by long habit, for the tran- 
quil pleasures of retirement ; his heart 
will yearn for the excitements of the 
camp and the parade; he will dream 
of the pride, the pomp, and circume 
stance of glorious war, and sigh at 
the remembrance that, like Othello’s, 
his occupation is gone—for ever. 

My newacquaintances, my dearaunt, 
were not certainly the most polished 
gentlemen I had ever met; and in truth, 
I believe, were not generally specimens 
of the higher and more accomplished 
members of the profession. I do not 
know, that in point of manners, they 
could be reckoned much superior to 
my stage-coach companions ; but to 
me no vulgarity is so disgusting as 
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that of trade ; and though I could not 
but perceive that my new associates 
wee feseree coarse and ar 
and their appearance more tinged by 
a sort.of military mannerism, than 
might have been quite agreeable to a 
more finished and punctilious gentle« 
man than myself, they bore about 
them. so much frankness and bonho- 
mie, and were uniformly so ready to 
assist me with their experience and 
advice, that I felt anything rather than 
an inclination to scan and criticise 
their deficiencies. 

Of course, in such a house of enter- 
tainment, I was not likely to be 
tempted into any extravagance. The 
meals of my military friends, though 
comfortable and nicely served, were, 
heaven knows, frugal enough. O ye 
gods! about the hour of five how was 
the air filled with sounds like the fol- 
lowing, floating in the sweet volume 
of their own melancholy music !— 
** Waiter, salmon and beef steaks for 
two.” “ A fried sole and a cutlet 
for No. 4.” ‘ Corned beef and greens 
for the major.” ‘‘ Cheese and a pot 
of porter for No. 12.” ‘A shilling 
glass of brandy and water for the old 
gentleman in the window.” “A bot- 
tle of claret for the ensign in No. 17.” 
But this last item was an extrava- 
gance which “ the ensign in No. 17” 
was not tempted to repeat ; for though, 
perhaps, by your liberality, I might be 
rather more wealthy than my neigh- 
bours, I was unwilling to do anything 
which I imagined, in the eyes of those 
around me, might be held somewhat 
inconsistent with a true soldier-like 
prudence. 

Though personally an utter stran- 
ger to the new friends with whom I 
was thus accidentally thrown into col- 
lision, there were sufficient points of 
contact between us to furnish matter 
for agreeable conyersation. No soon- 
er was the number of my regiment 
intimated to any of the party, than I 
found he was personally acquainted 
with many of my brother officers, to 
all of whom I was yet a stranger. 
Though I had never joined, and could 
therefore claim no individual share of 


the praises bestowed generally on my 
new regiment, I was yet sufficiently 
animated by a sort of esprit de corps, 
to take pleasure in such compliments 
as the following :—“ An excellent re- 
giment yours. Not a cleaner and bet- 
ter disciplined corps in the service. 
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I know them well; for I served with 
them in America and the West In- 
dies. The officers, too, a jovial and 
gentlemanly set. There’s Jones and Ja~ 
cobs, Ebsworth and Cartwright, Par 
sons and Peterkin, O’Toole, O’Mea« 
ra, O’Hara, and O'Flannagan, Biggs, 
Bacon, Butterworth, and Bumpus, all 
excellent fellows as ever 'sat round a 
mess table—remember me to them 
all. Tell them you met Morgan of 
the 103d. Many happy days we had 
when our two corps were quartered to« 
gether in Halifax in America.” Then 
nothing could be more obliging, I ase 
sure you, than these brother milttaires. 
They directed me to all the best ace 
coutrement-makers, accompanied me 
to the agent and the Horse-guards, and 
rendered me a thousand little services, 
which betrayed the natural kindness 
of feeling excited by professional bro- 
therhood, 

Once fairly established in town, I 
lost no time in setting about the busi< 
ness of my equipment. My uniform 
was ordered, and, in the course of a 
few days, sent home. I was dressed, 
and ready to go out, when the waiter 
brought the parcel, containing my 
new accoutrements, to the door. I 
snatched it from him, cut open the 
parcel, and gazed, for a few moments, 
in a state of entranced delight, on the 
splendours of gold, scarlet, and em- 
broidery, on which my eye rested. I 
then proceeded to invest my person in 
the glittering panoply, and took plea- 
sure in surveying each separate seg 
ment of it, as reflected from a sie 
lelogram-shaped looking-glass, crack« 
ed in the middle, and measuring about 
a foot in diameter. Though it was 
impossible, therefore, to obtain ocu- 
lar demonstration of my tout ensemble, 
yet, having examined the isolated pore 
tions of my habiliments with as much 
accuracy as the very imperfect re« 
flection of my toilet-glass would per 
mit, I pictured an ideal aggregate of 
my military contour, by no means un~ 
gratifying to my vanity; and after 
strutting about my apartment for 
about an hour, in a state of very en« 
viable self-complacency, I brought 
myself at last, though with some ree 
luctance, to restore my finery to a 
state of temporary obscurity. Ail this, 
my dear aunt, I know to be foolish 
and ridiculous enough ; but I am not 
desirous to play the hero in your eyes, 
and I haye too much confidence in 
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your affection, to fear representi 
myself.as.J am. Those, whose 
experience has already rendered them 
familiar with the “ Fears of the 
brave, and follies of the wise,” will 
feel little —— to sneer at the ab« 
surdities of so insignificant a person as 
myself. You have too much candour, 
to expect a philosopher in an ensign, 
or the brain of a youth of seventeen to 
be peopled with the wisdom and ex- 
perience of half a century. But 
eno 
. I spent as short a time in London 
as I could; and having yet received 
no orders to join, I waited on the Ad- 
jutant-general, to learn my destina~ 
tion, and. endeavour to obtain an im< 
mediate order to follow my regiment, 
which I learned had sailed a few days 
ago from Cork, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, on an expedition certainly 
intended to contribute to the libera~ 
tion of the Peninsula, though the par 
ticular point of its destination was un- 
known. Colonel Darling, the Adju- 
tant-general, received me with great 
politeness, smiled at the earnestness 
with which I urged my anxiety in- 
stantly to join, and after several in« 
quiries at a clerk in the office, ine 
formed me that the regiment to which 
I belonged had no depot in this coun- 
try. . You will therefore,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ proceed, as soon as conve-~ 
nient, to the Isle of Wight, where 
you will report yourself to Colonel 
Taylor, who, I have no doubt, will 
send you out by the first transport, to 
join the army under Sir Arthur Wel- 
esley.” Nothing could be more sa- 
tisfactory to me than this arrange- 
ment, and, bidding the Adjutant- 
- general good morning, I withdrew. 
That very evening I started by the 
Portsmouth mail, and as the night 
was dark, and my fellow-passengers 
seemed more inclined to sleep than 
conversation, you need not fear being 
again troubled with any description 
either of their qualities or appear- 
ance. For myself, I shall only say, 
that after eating a hearty supper, and 
swallowing a glass of negus at Godal- 
ming, I became infected with the pre- 
vailing somnolency of my companions, 
and slept like a top, till we reached 


‘Portsmouth, about day-dawn in the 
morning. 

At this mighty arsenal I found 
myself, for the first time in my life, 
surrounded by the spirit-stirring de- 
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monstrations of glorious war, When 
I gazed seaward, my eye rested on a 
fleet of vast and majestic ships, in all 
their pride and bravery, lying calm 
and motionless, as in a deep sleep, on 
the bosom of the quiet waters. On 
shore, I encountered, on all sides, 
symptoms of military bustle and ac 
tivity. There were guard- mountings 
on the grand parade, and regiments 
drawn up in fine and os | order, 
on the ramparts and esplanade. At 
every turn, one came at unawares on 
a sentinel, the sound of drum and 
bugle rang loud and frequent on the 
ear, and relief parties were seen marche 
ing along the streets, the trottoirs of 
which were literally jammed up with 
crowds of naval and military officers. 
Here I lost no time in amalgamating 
my own character with that of the 
great mass among which I mingled, 
and for the first time came forth into 
the streets in uniform. There was 
an unwonted dignity in my air and 
demeanour that morning. I ordered 
breakfast at the hotel in a voice more 
sonorous and commanding than usual, 
and even felt, I think, somewhat sure 
prised, that the waiters did not appear 
to regard me with any accession of 
r t, when the veil of my glory 
had been withdrawn, and I stood re 
vealed before them, no longer in the 
garb of a civilian, but adorned in all 
the splendours of gold and vermilion. 
With what a feeling of self-satisfied 
— too, did I not receive the sa« 
utes of the soldiers and sentinels, as 
I passed them in my walks! I had 
never before been the object of a de« 
ference so marked, and it seemed as if 
the secret of my own dignity and 
importance had become the subject of 
some new and sudden revelation. 

It being the first time that I had seen 
a fortified town, I spent several hours 
in examining the strong defences b 
which Portsmouth is surrounded, wi 
an admiring, though unscientific eye. 
And then the wonders of the docke 
yard! Heaven knows, my dear ant, 
and you know likewise, that I am no 
mechanical genius, and, when a boy 
could never make a kite ora < 
boat in my life; but it does not ree 
quire anything of such talent, to ree 
ceive a full impression of the perfec- 
tion to which naval machinery is care 
ried in this country. To behold the 
stupendous engines which man has 
constructed, to facilitate and increase 
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his.own powers of production, tends 
to raise and ennoble our conceptions of 
human power, and makes us feel that, 
however we may be linked to the in- 
ferior creation by brute and animal 
propensities, there is that within us, 
hich claims a still closer affinity to 
beings of a higher, prouder, wider, 
purer, and nobler intelligence. I do 
not mean to prose; but nothing, I 
think, can possibly be more striking, 
than the gigantic triumphs of me- 
chanical genius, as exhibited in the 
dock-yard of Portsmouth. Nothing 
can be more illustrative of the great 
wealth, and still greater energies, of 
the country, than the magnificence 
and extent of this great national esta~ 
blishment, or bear more convincing 
testimony, that they have been di- 
rected with efficiency and judgment. 
Let other countries claim and receive 
admiration for the brilliance of their 
courts, and the splendour of their 
regal palaces. Ours shall be a high- 
er praise, and more dignified ambi- 
tion ; and, without attempting com- 
petition with the peerless splendour 
of the Tuileries or Versailles, let us 
— to our dock-yards, and be satis- 


Two days did I spend in Ports- 
mouth, and having satisfied my curi- 
— on the third I stepped into a 
packet-boat for the Isle of Wight. 
The wind was foul and rather rough, 
and the waters in consequence were 
somewhat more agitated than was 
quite agreeable to a fresh-water sailor 
like myself. We were four or five 
hours in reaching Newport, and when 
we did so, it was in a state of biliary 
derangement, which rendered me at 
first dlmost insensible to the charms 
of an excellent dinner, which was ser« 
ved up at the hotel. On the passage 
I had formed an acquaintance with a 
young officer of the Buffs ; an Ensign, 

ike myself, who had already been 
stationed some weeks at the army de- 


ee is much truth, I shall al- 
ways believe, in the theory of animal 
magnetism ; for I think it quite im- 
possible to account on other principles 
for certainimpulses of attraction or re- 
pulsion, which urge us, on the first mo» 
ment of introduction to particular in« 
dividuals, either to seek or avoid their 
society ; which in certain circumstan- 
ces can ripen in a moment acquaint- 
ance.into intimacy, or tell us of the 
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existence of a gulf which cannot by 
either party be overpassed. Be this 
as it may, my new acquaintance and 
myself drew wonderfully together. 
On getting to Newport, he was obliging 
enough to partake my dinner at the 
Inn, and before the conclusion of the 
evening, we had become sworn friends 
and companions. He gave me much 
valuable information of the manner 
in which matters were conducted at 
the depot, and no very flattering de« 
scription of thesortofmenamong whom 
destiny had decided that, for a short 
time at least, I should be ordained 
to mingle. The information thus ac~ 
quired, along with that which my own 
subsequent observation has enabled 
me to collect, I shall now, as briefly 
as possible, lay before you. 

The depot at the Isle of Wight 
then, you must know, is the general 
rendezvous of all officers whose regi 
ments are abroad, and which have not 
been allotted peculiar and separate des 
pots of their own. As this, however, is 
generally the case, the great majority 
of the officers thus assembled, belong 
to West India or Ceylon regiments, 
the African corps, and other bodies 
somewhat similarly circumstanced, 
which holding out, in the nature of 
their service, no inducements to men 
of much interest or pretension, are 
generally made up of a class somewhat 
inferior to the general average of those 
holding military commissions in the 
other branches of the service. Indeed 
it must be expected that few men with 
money enough to effect an exchange, 
woul voluntarily consent to live in a 
state of constant banishment from 
their native land, as the officers of 
such corps must generally do, en- 
countering with inglorious courage all 
the dangers and devastations of sicke 
ness, and that gradual but irrecovere 
able exhaustion of health and vigour, 
by which protracted residence in cli« 
mates unfavourable to life, is almost 
uniformly accompanied. Though many 
officers of West India regiments,there- 
fore, are in all respects unexceptione 
able; yet therecertainly are many also, 
who have been compelled to resort to 
them by folly or extravagance, to say 
nothing of propensities less excusable, 
to which some have been indebted for 
their retirement to the luxurious see 
questration of the Torrid Zone. Ge- 
nerally speaking, they are persons ta< 
ken from the lower orders of society, 
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and whose prospects tn other respects 
were by no means very favourable. 
You will not be surprised, therefore, 
that the excerpts from such battalions 


when congregated together, as I found 
them at the Isle of Wight, should 
form altogether a mass in which the 
leavening of genilemen does not so de- 
cidedly predominate, as might be wish- 
ed. Something of all this I learned 
from my new friend, who informed 
me that he was a member of the de- 
pot mess, and told me a variety of 
anecdotes of his military boon com- 
panions, by which I was not a little 
amused and astonished. I had never 
dined at a mess, and I was too strong- 
ly bent on showing myself a thorough- 
going soldier, not to accede at once to 
his proposal of enrolling myself as a 
member of the one in question. 

My new friend called on me on the 
following morning, and having report- 
ed my arrival to Colonel Taylor, and re- 
ceived such directions as were thought 
necessary, I found myself at liberty 
for the day. Were you ever in the 
Isle of Wight, my dear aunt? If not, 
I beg of you to go there immediately, 
and believe me, whenever you do, you 
will find one of the fairest pages of 
nature awaiting your perusal. If you 
love a green earth and a blue sky, and 
an ocean yet more deeply darkly beau- 
tifully blue, go to the Isle of Wight, 
you will enjoy them there. And if 
their charm may be rendered more po- 
tent and commanding, by being gazed 
ov from beneath the shadows of leaf 
and blossom, spread over and around 
you by the finest and most magnifi- 
cent trees in England ; that pleasure, 
too, you may command, heightened 
by the magic of rock and rivulet, and 
the presence of almost every imagi« 
nable item of terrestrial beauty. 

With Bagot (such was the name of 
my brother ensign) I spent the day 
in rambling over this wilderness of 
charm, often pausing on some green 
and ‘broomy knoll, which lay sur- 
reunded by the woodlands, to gaze 
forth on the ships, which by a motion 
almost imperceptible glided past on the 
bosom of the slumbering deep, with 
all canvass set, and in all nautical gal- 
lantry, to their destined haven. Some 
times, too, when oppressed by the 
noontide heat, reclining in the cool re- 
cesses of some shady and sunless glen, 
listening to the sweet voices of the 
winged and invisible songsters, who 
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all arotnd made the calm and breeze« 
less atmosphere vocal with their mus 


sic. 

Thus did we spend the day. The 
calm and peaceful scenery amid which 
I wandered, had wrought a change in: 
the current of my ideas,and that which 
had been the engrossing object of my 
dreams, and dreamlike meditations, 
had passed at once from my memory 
and my imagination. When roaming 
through the woods, with the hare 
starting at my foot, and the pheasant 
springing upwards with gleaming 
plumage and loud fluttering wings 
from the vicinity of our narrow — 4 
I even forgot that I was an ensign 
The pomps and vanities of war at once 
faded from my disenchanted vision, 
like things of witchcraft or gramarye, 
and my feelings, as I wandered ow 
amid the beautiful blandishments of: 
tranquil nature, were those, not of a 
soldier, butof a man; a man not des 
tined to desolate or destroy the fair 
earth, or the creatures that inhabit it, 
but bound to all its dwellers by a 
thousand indisseverable ligaments of 
brotherhood and love. 

We returned in time for dinner. 
The first bugle was sounding as we en-: 
tered Newport, and, before the second 
met my ear, I had finished my toilette, 
and was equipped selon les regles for: 
the convivial assemblage I was about: 
to join. I entered the mess-room with 
Bagot. It was a large hall or saloon. 
adjoining the hotel, and was filled by: 
a misc eous company of officers, 
dressed in the uniform of their differ- 
ent corps. The effect of the whole. 
was somewhat grotesque, and there 
was a want of that apparent military: 
identity, if I may so speak, and of 
that uniformity of minute observances: 
in external appearance, necessary, I 
think, to give the impress of unity to 
such an assemblage, and enable the 
observer at a glance, to link in each in« 
dividual member of the party as form= 
ing part and portion of a multitudi« 
nous but consistent whole. Heaven 
knows, there was nothing very impo- 
sing in the general aspect of the aparte 
ment. At one end stood a sort of: 
temporary sideboard chiefly covered 
with glasses, cheese-plates, and decane. 
ters, but without vestiges of plate. 
Down the centre of the room ran the 
dinner table, covered by a cloth cer- 
tainly not rivalling the snow in white 
ness, and if at all remarkable in other 
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Tespects, undoubtedly more so for the 
meanness than the magnificence of its 
garniture. Collected round the fire- 
place, and in scattered groups in differ- 
ent parts of the saloon, stood about 
thirty officers, of appearance such as 
I have already described. The en- 
trance of Bagot and myself attracted 
no attention ; and as we walked from 
the door to the centre of the apartment, 
my ears were filled with the merri- 
ment or obsecrations of loud and coarse 
voices, mingled in the production of 
one deafening and undistinguishable 
clamour. 

This, however, did not continue 
long, for the announcement of dinner 
Gecasioned a sudden and simultaneous 
interruption of conversation. All faces 
were instantly turned towards the 
table. The old stagers cast rapid 
glances over its superficies, in order to 
select places in which they would not 
probably be called on to officiate, as 


_Carvers, and to ascertain the more de- 


licate dishes on which, from their be- 
ing generally in demand, it would be 
most prudent to commence their at- 
tack. Mowe 9 junior omen the 
party displayed less generalship, and 
seemed content to take their places 
wherever accident might lead them. 
There was some confusion, however, 
and apparently some difference of opi 
nion, with regard to the person who 
was to occupy the chair. I learned 
afterwards that there had already been 
some disputes with regard to the man- 
ner in which the’ president’s office 
should be filled. One party being of 

inion that the choice of the méss 
id be guided by seniority of re- 
giment, not seniority of rank; and 
others maintaining, with equal argu- 
ment and earnestness, that the func- 
tions of — so dignified and ir- 
responsible, an ssessing preroga- 
tives so extended, fell nih ro 
right to be discharged by the officer 
senior in rank, to whatever regiment 
or branch of the service he might be 
attached. 

- Meanwhile, Bagot and myself had 
taken our seats, and attacks on the 
soup and fish had commenced on all 
hands with vigour and activity, when 
@ mess-waiter approached my compa- 
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nion, and informed him that no offi-' 
cer of a senior regiment béing pre’ 
sent, the president's chair awaited’ his 
occupation. To neither Bagot nor 
myself, I believe, was this very wel- 
come intelligence, for we had calcu- 
lated on being together, and really 
felt no inclination to mingle, more 
than necessary, in the society of those 
around us. ‘The summons, however, 
was obeyed. He rose, and advan- 
cing to the head of the table, I saw him 
take possession of the vacant muse 
nud, and procecd to do the honours of 
his office with all desirable propriety 
and decorum. All went on smoothly 
for a minute or two, till the entrance 
of a huge ferocious-looking subaltern 
of a colonial corps, with a somewhat 
sinister cast of eye, and whose natite 
rally forbidding countenance could 
searcely be said to be adorned, by 
large and bushy whiskers, of a bright 
gold colour, which extended on either 
side to the very point of his clin. 
There was something grim and unplea- 
sant, too, about the expression of his 
mouth from the protrusion of his 
under lip, and altogether, I thought 
him one of the most dieagreeabile-Lodk 
ing persons I had ever seen. He ade 
vanced up the mess-room with an air 
ofswagger, and seating himself ina va- 
cant place, called, in a loud and stento< 
rian voice, for soup. ‘ The seat occu. 
pied by this —- was neatly 
opposite to me, and I therefore enjoy 
ed full opportunity for a leisareky 
survey of his person, the impression 
produced by which I have already 
given you. Having satisfied my curi- 
osity, my attention had again reverted 
to my fish, which I was busily énga- 
ged in discussing, when it was again 
directed in its former channel by the 
red-whiskered gentleman in question. 
* Hallo,” he exclaimed, as if for the 
first time perceiving on whom the of 
fice of president had devolved, “ Hallo, 
what’s this? Who the devil put that 
d—d Nutcracker* in’ the chair? A 
pretty fellow that for a ‘president, by 
G—d!” adding sundry other expletives 
of contempt, of the tone and character 
of which I think the preceding will 
afford a sufficient specimen. I was 
at first thunderstruck at this torrent of 





~ © The termi Nutcrackers is a soubriquet by which that distinguished regiment, the Buffs, 
is generally known in the army. Its origin and meafiing are both veiled in a mystery 
—S. M. 
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whieh, I confess, I am unable to penetrate. 
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gross and gratuitous invective, and 
turned instinctively towards t to 
observe in what manner it be 
réceived. In a moment he had sprung 
to his feet, and stood silent, as if under 
the sudden excitement of strong and 
overpowering emotion. His cheek was 
red and inflamed ; and his eyes glared 
on his assailant with a fierceness of 
defiance of which.I had before belie- 
ved them i ble. Bagot attempted 
to speak, but he could not ; at least, 
ho sounds were audible where I sat, 
though I distinctly saw the motion of 
his lips. In a few seconds, there 
seemed a reflux in his feelings, for 
he sat down, and was apperent’y as 
calm as before. He carved and joked 
rete ~r him, invited + ain 
rink wine, and performed, in short, 
all the functions of his office with per- 
fect propriety, and without effort. 
“There was something in all this I 
thought unnatural; it was not what 
I had expected. In the meanwhile, 
no voice had been raised in reprehen- 
sion of the man whose brutal insult 
had been the oceasion of the tempo- 
rary interruption to the conviviality of 
the meeting. Conviviality—no, there 
was not much of that, for the dinner 
was, without exception, the most un- 
social of which I had ever partaken. 
No one shewed the smallest anxiety 
to relieve the wants of his neighbours ; 
the carvers cut away as if for a wager, 
and your application to any one for 
a slice of the dish before him, was ge- 
herally answered by the appearance 
of a 2 ee in the shape of a solid pa- 
rallelogram. 


- The character of the entertainment 
altogether was somewhat coarse, and 
therefore, perhaps, better suited to 
the taste of the company, as well as 
to the general furniture of the table. 
The plates and dishes were of white 
stone-ware, egg-cups were the succe- 
danea for salt-cellers, there were no 
silver forks, and the steel ones were 
adorned with horn handles. At the 
bottom of the table there was a huge 
dish of corned beef, surrounded by an 
entrenchment of cabbage, which im- 
pregnated the atmosphere with a 
sort of mephitie and most disgusting 
odour. Here and there were scatters 
ed a few greasy-looking joints of fat 
Leicestershire mutton, alternated with 
Hashes, and dishes of Bubble-and- 
‘Squeak, the sight of which was not at 
Vow. XXIII. 
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ish of pease lay tem 
fore me. I had no idea, that, in'‘pare 
taking of these, I was guilty of any 
infringement of vested rights, or en« 
eroachment on the property of my 
neighbours. The spooh was in my 
hand, and I was tet An trans- 
ferring a portion of dish in ques 
tion to my plate, when my intention 
was thus unceremoniously arrested, by 
@ brawny Irishman on = ight. * 

* By Jasus, sir, an’ I’ nk you 
not to touch them paise. They’re for 
my own aiting, and, by the holy poker! 
no one else shall touch them, or F'll 
make a personal business of it.” 

‘* ¥ know not, sir,” replied I, turne 
ing round on the person thus address- 
ing me, somewhat indignantly,—‘“ I 
know not what right you can claim.to 
any dish on the table, beyond that of 
every other member of the company ;” 
calmly proceeding at the same time'in 
the execution of the intended transfer. 

“* What right ?” exclaimed my an- 
tagonist, reaching over as he spoke, 
and making a snatch at the dish,— 
** Blood an’ ounds! didn’tI buy them 
in the market, and pay for them my- 
self; and couldn’t any man—bating 
he were deaf and aunb—atel private 
on the dish ?” pointing at the same 
time to the word, written in small 
characters, which I had not observed, 
and shovelling the whole subject of 
dispute on his plate at once. “ If you 
want paise, my tight lad, you must 
wait till to-morrow.” 

Notwithstanding the indignation 
and disgust which I felt at the selfish 
vulgarity of the Hibernian gastronome, 
on whose rights I had unwittingly 
attempted to encroach, there was a no- 
velty, so ludicrous to my imagination, 
in the whole scene, as to dissipate all 
serious sense of offence, and i 
the strong feeling of anger by which 
might otherwise have been moved. 
The dinner went on, and the first 
course was in due ion replaced 
‘by the second, without any materiel 
improvement in the character of the 
viands. At some distance from me, 
however, I observed a dish of snipes, 
which contrasted somewhat sigreeubl 
with the coarseness of the surround- 
ing esculents, and * aware that the 
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rights of private property extended to 
the pe ae as well as the vegetable 
creation, I consigned my plate to 8 
waiter, with orders to get me some. 
‘The plate, as you probably anticipate, 
my dear aunt, returned empty ; for I 
heard the person to. whom the appli- 
¢ation was addresscd, observe coolly in 
reply, “ Tell the gentleman, whoever 
he. may be, that, when I shot those 
snipes, I intended them for my own 
eating, not for his.” Human patience 
-—at least such portion of it as has fal- 
len to my share—would stand this 
no longer—and, withdrawing myself 
wholly from any communion, with the 
members of the party, I shut myself 
up in silent dignity, resolving tomingle 
no longer with men whose manners and 
morals were alike odious and repulsive. 
_ Nothing further occurred, at all 
worthy of record, until the cloth had 
been removed, and the servants taken 
their departure. Bagot then rose, and 
with a calmness which his former 
emotion had not led me to anticipate, 
and something almost approaching to 
dignity, which was scarcely to be exe 
pected from his years, spoke as fol- 
lows :—“* Mr Vice President and gen- 
tlemen of the mess, since being called 
to the chair, which I now unworthily 
fill, you have heard the gross and ag- 
gravated insults of which I have been 
made the object. I should ill discharge 
the duties of President of this meeting, 
if I failed to repress, with the full 
exercise of the powers with which you 
have intrusted me, an outrage on de- 
cency and good manners, so flagrant 
and unpardonable. I therefore direct, 
that Lieutenant MacTurk, of the 5th 
West India regiment, be fined one do- 
zen of wine, for improper and disorder 
ly conduct at the mess.—Gentlemen, 
I have now performed the duty which 
1 owed to you ; permit me to say, that 
I likewise owe one to myself, before 
discharging which, I would beg your 
indulgence to be allowed to resign the 
chair I now occupy.” Here Bagot 
paused. A loud murmur ran round 
the mess, partly of applause, partly of 
astonishment at the unexpected firme 
ness and self-possession of one so 
young, mingled with louder and more 
stormy expressions of disapprobation, 
from the person whose conduct had 
a rise to the fracas, and a few of 

is associates. It appeared to me, 





however, that the general feeling was 
in favour of my friend, and all seem- 
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ed to partake of a certain excitement, 
which made them anxious to witness 
the denouement of the scene. 

In the meantime, Bagot had vaca- 
ted the chair, which was already fill- 
ed by another ; and the clamours of 
the meeting having again subsided 
into the silence of expectation, he rose 
and proceeded—‘ Gentlemen, under 
other circumstances, I should consider 
myself called on to apologize for the 
expressions I shall feel compelled to 
use. But the tone and character of the 
insults to which I have been subject- 
ed, admit of but one reply —Mr Mac- 
Turk, I beg to say, your conduct has 
been that, not of a gentleman, but of 
a blackguard. You are known to be 
a bully, and I shall be glad, when and 
where you please, to afford you an 
opportunity of proving you are not 
likewise—a coward.” 

The conclusion of the precedingsen- 
tence was marked by the uprise of a 
loud and uproarious tumult ; for Ba- 
got’s antagonist no sooner caught its 
meaning, than he instantly seized a 
decanter, with the intention of taking 
summary and decisive satisfaction on 
the spot, by the compendious process 
of fracturing his adversary’s. skull, 
This, however, was prevented. Those 
immediately around Bagot seemed in- 
stinctively aware of the personal dan- 
ger attending a slight misdirection of 
aim in so long a shot, and attempted 
escape from the impending peril, either 
by springing from their places with 
extraordinary agility, or ducking their 
heads beneath the table to prevent 
their affording ainy obstruction to the 
flight of the expected missile. Bagot 
alone sat unmoved, regarding his fue 
rious opponent with a calm and trane 
quil look of scorn and contempt. As 
it happened, the catastrophe, what- 
ever it might have been, was prevente 
ed, by the arm of the enraged lieutes 
nant being prudently seized by some 
of those around him, and disarmed of 
its lethal weapon. Order, comparative 
order at least, was again restored. I 
will not detain you by detailing fur- 
ther the minutia of the extraordinary 
scene. Suffice it that it was arranged 
that a meeting should take place bee 
tween the parties immediately, in a 
neighbouring Racket-court, which 
had often before proved serviceable on 
similar emergencies. I believe, in 
deed, that such occurrences as the one 
I have described, were by no means 
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rare, and were generally considered by 
the members of the mess as forming 
-part of the evening’s amusement. 
: ers were accordingly issued for 
lights in the Racket-court ; and while 
these were procuring, the bottles con- 
tinued to circulate the table, and the 
spirits of the party seemed to have be- 
come even more hilarious than before. 
1} looked with some curiosity, I own, 
toward Bagot and his antagonist. Both 
-were evidently anxious to prove that 
the trying circumstances in which 
they seal, had produced no change 
‘in their ordinary habits and feelings. 
-The latter endeavoured to effect this 
-by regarding his opponent with a scowl 
infinite contempt, and in the por- 
tions of his conversation which acci- 
dentally my ear, I observed 
that he spoke of him not as an equal, 
with whom he was about to enter the 
lists of deadly conflict, but as an im- 
pertinentand presuming boy,on whom 
it had become necessary to inflict a 
merited and salutary punishment. 
‘There was too much bluster about all 
this for my taste, and I thought it 
betrayed anything rather than that 
fearless and tranquil reliance on his 
own courage and resources, that innate 
and implicit confidence, which courts 
‘no obtrusive display, or that calm and 
silent concentration of moral and phy 
Sical energies, which he who feels mosi 
deeply is always least desirous should 
-be observed by others. As for Bagot, 
had I now seen him for the first time, 
I could not have failed to be power- 
fully interested in his favour. In ap- 
pearance he formed a strong contrast 
to his gigantic opponent. He was but 
a stripling, the down was as yet scarce- 
ly visible on his chin, and in the re- 
solute calmness of his air, I could 
not help thinking that I beheld the 
unnatural disguise of a spirit goaded 
almost to madness by brutal and un- 
provoked insult. When compared 
with the ferocious being whom he was 
about to encounter, in the most try- 
ing circumstances, and with all the 
‘disadvantages of youth and inexperi- 
ence, there was something about him 
which excited involuntary respect, and 
that feeling I think was participated 
.by the majority of the party. 
:. It was at length announced that the 
scene of action was prepared for the 
reception of the contbatants, and im- 
mediately the great majority of the 
mess were in motion. ‘To some of the 
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old stagers, indeed, the attractions of 
‘the bottle were more powerful: than 
that of a duel, about the issue of 
which they were perfectly indifferent, 
and these remained in their seats, glad 
of the increased allowance of wine 
which, from the absence of their com- 
panions, they anticipated would fall 

In a state of indescribable emotion, 
I, too, rose to proceed to the scene 
of action. MacTurk and his coteric 
had already taken their departure, 
and as I was in the act of quitting my 
seat, Bagot addressed’ a few words 
to me in a half whisper as he passed 
down the apartment. ‘“ Moggridge,” 
he said, *‘ come with me and: see fair 
play ; tens are the only friend I have.” 
I nodded my head in acquiescence, 
and following the crowd, soon reached 
the place of meeting. It was a large 
dreary building, generally appropri- 
ated by the officers of the garrison to 
the purposes of a Racket-court. One 
end of it was feebly illuminated ‘b 
some half-dozen tallow candles, stuc 
up in tin sconces along the walls, 
which shed a dim light around the 
figures seen moving below, but was 
insufficient to penetrate the unbroken 
darkness above. 

When I first entered, all was bustle 
and confusion, and the spectators were 
engaged in giving advice and encou- 
ragement to the combatants, in whose 
success they felt most deeply interest 
ed. * Goit, Bagot ; he’s a white fea- 
ther,” said one in an audible whisper. 
—‘ Level low, and send him to bed 
with a lead pill in his stomach,” said 
another. ‘‘ Come, Mac, let us see you 
serve out the Nutcracker in style.’— 
** Give him his billet on a house made 
with spade and mattock.”—** Send 
him to the undertaker to be measured 
for a wooden surtout.” Ina minute 
or two all was ready, and the specta-~ 
tors began to fall back to leave an open 
field for the combatants, with the ex- 
ception of two or three officers, who 
were apparently engaged in loading 
pistols and examining flints, I ap- 

oached Bagot, and expressing the 
Feeling of disgust, and almost horror, 
with which the character of the whole 
proceedings -had inspired me, I en- 
treated him to delay the meeting till 
to-morrow. I assured: him that no 
man of character or honour would 
attribute the-delay to any unbeco- 


-ming motive ; that the precipitation 








with which the quarrel had been 
hurried on, was unjustifiable and in- 
decent, and I implored him to give 
a proof of higher courage than any he 
had yet shewn, in thus venturing to 
act.on the decision of his better judg- 


that. Bagot had set his life upon a 
, was resolved to stand the 
— on Thad i i 
or myself, I no experience ii 
the matin of duelling, as you, my dear 
= well ~~ and = — per- 
. — y ignorant e duties 
of the office, which I would willingly 
ome I known how to set —— 
ve discharged for my friend. As it 
was, I was neither consulted nor ap- 
eee & oy these _self-constituted 
ionaries, who had thought proper 
to take on themselves the whole ma- 
nagement of the hostile tions. 
I wished to ascertain that istols 
were properly loaded, but in vain, for 
I saw they were already placed in the 
hands of the combatants, and a loud 
ery of “‘ Stand back! Stand back !” 
was hurriedly reverberated froma mul- 
titude of voices. The injunction was 
obeyed. The crowd retired to a con- 
siderable distance, leaving about half 
the Racket-court to the exclusive oc- 
cupation of the combatants. I looked 
on them with a fearful interest. There 
were strong and conflicting impulses 
at work within me. I felt as if I had 
become not merely a witness, but a 
— i in a scene of violence and 
from which the whole feel- 
ings of my nature revolted. There I 
stood, a calm and passive witness of a 
contest, which, in all human proba- 
bility, must terminate in the death of 
a fi oo - — whom f 
alread t m bound by stro’ 
ties of, sttethaumnt 3 or of atin 
whom I knew, and for whom I eared 
nothing, and who, though he excited 
little comparative interest, it was yet 
shocking to think, might be 
“* Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d.” 


‘These thoughts, though they re« 
quire time, space, and words for their 
ex ion on paper, yet the ing of 
lig Sr pee ten os o- 
city with whic ey passed through 

_my mind. All pl feelings, how- 
ever, were § 
almost agonizing interest I took in 
the scene before me. The combat- 
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ants, already prepared for action, stood 
against the walls of the court, across 
which they were to fire. For a mo- 
ment there was silence—to me a dread- 
ful one, but it was speedily broken. 
** Gentlemen, are you ?” €X~ 
claimed some one whom I did not see, 
to which question both parties signifi- 
ed assent. ‘“‘ Then Fire /” was the 
reply, in a voice quite as loud as the 
report of the pistols which immedi- 
ately followed. The discharge of the 
fire-arms was the signal for the whole 
assemblage once more to rush forward 
into the arena, in order to gratify their 
curiosity as speedily as possible, by ase 
certaining what damage had been sus 
tained by the parties in the recent ex» 
change of shots. None, however, was 
apparent. Neither bullet had taken 
effect, and another case of pistols was 
immediately put in requisition. The 
company again fell back, 
to a renewal of hostilities, and all was 
silence, broken only by the utterance 
of a few such sentences of encourage 
ment as the following, to the canidi- 
date in whose success the speaker was 
most interested. ‘‘ Now, Mac, have 
at his gizzard, and give him an ounce 
of lead in the bread-basket.”—“ I 
say, young one, mind youreye. Take 
time, level straight, and never fear, 
you'll settle his hash next time.”— 
*¢ Finish off the Nutcracker at once, 
and be damned to him.”—‘* Well 
done, Bagot, you're a brave little fel- 
low ; be cool, and there’s no fear of 
ou.” . 
: It seemed as if the whole party 
regarded the encounter with the same 
feelings as those with which they would 
have witnessed a cockfight, and bets 
on the issue were audibly offered and 
accepted by the partizans of the dif. 
ferent combatants. All this was in« 
expressibly hateful and abominable, 
- there na nothing I — not 
ve given to have possessed the power 
of rer a scene so disgraceful toa 
close. But it was impossible. There 
were no seconds regularly appointed 


and » and nothing short of 
a humiliating and abject apology 
would have accepted on either 
side. On the part of Bagot, who had 


been made the object of unprovoked 
insult by his adversary, of course this 
was impossible. 

Another exchange of shots took 


lace, and, as before, without effect. 
hether this proceeded. from the 
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darkness; or from the awkwardness of 
the parties, I know not, but the cir- 
cumstance appeared to rouse the ime 
patience of the spectators, who had al- 
ready begun to express their anxiety 
for some speedy and decisive result. 

I shall not tire you by going on 
with all the details of this extraordi- 
nary duel. What I have already said 
will be found quite sufficient, I think, 
to enable you to guess those on which 
I am silent. It was now agreed that 
the combatants should advance one 
pace each round, and this accordingly 
took place. In the one which follow- 
ed, Bagot was wounded in the shoul 
der, but not severely, the bone esca« 
ping uninjured. He had now an op- 
portunity, had he been so inclined, of 
retiring honourably from the contest ; 
but of this he declined to avail him- 
self, and insisted on proceeding. In 
the round which followed, they were 
within four of — yg a 
B was again struck by the et 
of ‘his adversary, which fortunately 
was prevented from taking effect, by 
coming in contact with his breast 

late. Bagot’s shot was afterwards 
found to have passed through the col- 
lar of his ad ’s coat, carrying 
with it part of his neckcloth, but 
without personal injury. 

Preparations were immediately made 
for another round. The choler, and 

haps the courage, of MacTurk had. 
ae to evaporate, for he spoke no 
longer in the tone of re and 
bravado he had at first assumed, and 
I thought it probable would now have 
consented to the degradation of an 
apology. But no apology would now 
have been received. Bagot was in a 
state of excitement so furious, from 
seeing that his opponent was yet un- 
injured, while he was smarting with 
the pain of his wounds, that no pa- 
cific overtures could have been made 
to him with any chance of success. It 
seemed to be the general feeling of 
the spectators, that in the round which 
was about to take place the distance 
should not be decreased ; but even to 
this Bagot would not listen. He in- 
sisted that each should advance a pace 
on his adversary, as had been done in 
the two — rounds. This would 
bri e muzzles of their pistols 
onl in contact. I exerted myself 
to prevent this, but in vain ; he had 
become deaf to every ment of reae 
son and humanity, and insisted on a 
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measure which was almdst éertain to 
be accompanied with fatal consee 
quences to one or both. In my propos 
sal I now found myself seconded by the 
feelings of the spectators. Their bute 
cherly appetite for blood and slaughter 
had at length been sufficiently indule 
ged, and they were unwilling to contri« 

ute further to a catast , in which 
it was more than pro that both 
combatants would be involved as vice 
tims. 

Another round, however, took place. 
Both parties advanced a step, and 
fired. Whether the nerves of Mr 
MacTurk were rendered more tremus 
lous by the close a’ ch of his antae 

nist, I know not, but, strange to say, 

is shot took no effect. Not so with Baw 

t’s. q It rome 24 Epo t e 4 

y in the mouth, and passi rough 
between the jaw and the gullet, came 
out a little below the ear. His mouth 
instantly filled with blood, and the 
gigantic savage rolled on the ground. 
A loud cry burst from all around, 
and a hard-featured assistant-surgeon, 
who had been among the tators, 
came forward instantly with profese 
sional assistance. For myself, I was 
too much occupied with Bagot to think 
much of MacTurk. When he saw his 
adversary fall, with the blood gushing 
from his mouth,. he stood for a while 
motionless, as if transfixed on the spot. 
All the passions, which had been 
stirred up within him to the very 
verge of madness, seemed in one in= 
stant to have subsided, and he gazed 
on his fallen antagonist with a fixed 
and glassy look of stupefaction and 
despair. I had difficulty in rousing 
him to a sense of what was. passi 

around him. I exhorted him to re« 
turn immediately to the hotel, and 
procure the surgical relief, of which 
the blood, which still continued to flow 
je = rears he 0 of the bans 

e by which it n temporaril 

pret shewed that he stood in = 
mediate want. To my remonstrances 
he said nothing, but suffering me to 
place his arm within mine, accompae 
nied me home. I did not leave him 
till surgical assistance had been proe 
cured, and the wound pronounced by 
the practitioner to be devoid of any 
immediate danger. Being thus so far 
satisfied with regard to the result of 
the unfortunate encounter, in order to 
allay the apprehensions of Bagot, I re« 
turned to ascertain the situation of 
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MacTurk. This I found was, in the 
opinion of his medical attendants, cri- 
tical enough. In answer to my ques- 
tion, they talked with grave and so- 
lemn faces, of the Palatal region and 
the Epiglottis, and more than hinted 
at the contingent dangers of locked 
jaw and inflammation of the brain. 
On my return, I gave as favourable 
an account as possible to my friend, 
who continued to suffer under agonies 
of remorse and self-reproach, more, 
I thought, than seemed called for by 
the circumstances of the case. 

Since the event above narrated, a 
week has elapsed, and I am now un- 
der orders to embark on board the 
Shilelah transport, lying at Spithead, 
which is expected to sail to-morrow. 
MacTurk, I find, is still in a very 
dangerous state, and Bagot is but 
slowly recovering. From my one day’s 
experience of the pleasures of the de- 
pot mess, you will readily believe I 
-was not induced again to return to it. 
From what I learn further of that 
convivial assembly, decanters occa- 
sionally fly round the table with a 
velocity considerably greater than is 
at all agreeable ; and gentlemen, who 
entered in full health and spirits, are 
sometimes observed to be carried 
home with a compound fracture of 
the cranium, or a nose shorn of its 
prominence. 

But of this enough, and too much. 
I go on board to-night, preparatory to 
our departure, which, if the wind is 
at all fair, will take place early to- 
morrow morning. At present, I am 
in all the bustle and the agonies of 
providing sea stock, and my whole 
thoughts run on matters of a di- 
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estive nature, esculent or potable. 
f, mutton, porter, eggs, butter, 
pickles, cheese, rice, vegetables, wine, 
fruits, and groceries, pickled tongues 
and Belfast hams, occupy and engross 
all my faculties and energies. These, 
I find, from 7 more experienced com- 
panions, are the symptoms of a fresh 
water sailor, a character which, at all 
events, I have the prospect of soon lo-~ 
sing. ; 
Now, my dear aunt, farewell. You 
will not again hear from me till I have 
joined the army; and as the period 
when this event may take place, des 
pends on wind and weather, and a 
multitude of secondary causes impos- 
sible to be foreseen, you will not, I 
trust, feel alarmed, should my silence 
appear to your anxious mind some- 
what inordinately long and continu- 
ous.. While I remain on service, you 
may depend on receiving from me re- 
gular accounts, of all the operations in 
which your nephew may be engaged, 
and of such also as he may be enabled 
from the best sources of intelligence to 
describe. 
I must now conclude. I remem- 
ber when I began this letter, I had a 
good deal to say about my horses and 
dogs, but I have not left myself an 
inch of paper to say it in. So-once 
more entreating you to believe me in 
all times, places, and circumstances, 
your grateful and affectionate nephew, 
I again,—and in the near prospect of 
leaving my native land, perhaps for 
ever, I do so with a softened heart,— 

bid you Fargwe tt. 
Srencer MoceGripck, 


Isle of Wight, 22d July 1808, 
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The Siege of Bhurtpore, 


THE SIEGE OF BHURTPORE. 


_ Tuere have been few periods since 
the establishment of British dominion 
in India, more pregnant with danger 
to the ruling power, than that which 
may be included between the years 
1822 and 1826. At the commence- 
ment of that epoch, the local govern- 
ment found itself involved in disputes, 
first with one, and afterwards with two 
powerful neighbours—with the King 
of Ava, ou the one hand, and with the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore on the other. 
These originated in causes, and were 
conducted with a spirit which prohibit- 
ed the most distant expectations from 
being formed, that any exertions on 
our part could possibly bring them to 
a close, till after the strength of the 
hostile parties should have been fairly 
tried in arms ; whilst it was pretty ge- 
nerally understood, that on the issue 
of the pending struggle would hang 
the continuance or absolute dissolu- 
tion of our Indian empire. Our read- 
crs need not be told, that the govern- 
ment of the English East India Com- 
pany partakes more decidedly of the 
character of a government of opinion 
than any which now exists, or ever has 
existed, in the world. In India, we 
hold our ground among men, differing 
from ourselves in manners, habits, lan- 
guage, religion—in everything which 
has a tendency to keep society to- 
gether ; and we do so, simply because 
we are by these men accounted irre« 
sistible in war. They entertain for 
us no love ; and, in the proper sense of 
the term, no respect. ‘They fear us, 
but they do not reverence us; and if 
they are not continually breaking out 
into revolts and rebellions, it is partly 
because the Hindoos are naturally 
patient beyond all other classes of hu- 
man beings, and partly because they 
either have not, or are ignorant that 
they have, any point d’appui on which 
to rest. On the present occasion, hows 
ever, the emissaries of our foreign ene 
mies had successfully exerted thems 
selves. An extensive conspiracy is 
known to have been formed within 
our own territory, which, on the first 
reverse sustained by our army in the 
ficld, would have displayed itself. 
What the consequences might have 
been had such an event really occur 
red, it were a hard matter to deter 


mine; but of one fact we are quite 
sure—namely, that this fire, once light 
ed, would have spread far and wide, 
and that India, if retained at all, would 
have been retained at an expense of 
blood and treasure infinitely greater 
than was expended during the wholé 
course of its gradual subjugation. 

Of the circumstances which led to 
the rupture with the Burmese, and of 
the progress of the eveuts which en- 
sued upon it, we are not, in this pa« 
per, going to take any notice. ‘he 
reader who is anxious to have informa 
tion on these heads, will find a brief 
outline of the causes of the war given 
in one of our earlier numbers ; whilst 
Colonel Snodgrass’s amusing volume 
will furnish him with a lively, and, on 
the whole, accurate detail of the war 
itself. But as we apes to be in pos« 
session of the journal of an officer who 
served at the siege of Bhurtpore ; and 
as the journal appears to have been kept 
with much care, and exhibits a great 
deal of intelligence, it strikes us that 
we cannot do better than draw up from 
it, as well as from other sources, a 
connected narrative of that important 
operation. This, therefore, we pro~ 
pose to do, as soon as we shall have 
explained, in as few words as possible, 
the combination of circumstances 
which so unexpectedly placd our 
troops .in an attitude of hostility to- 
wards a principality long in alliance 
with us. 

Soon after the repulse of Lord Lake 
in 1805, the Rajah of Bhurtpore, by 
name Buldeo Singh, formed a treaty 
of amity with the Honourable East In 
dia Company, which gradually ripen- 
ed into an alliance offensive and de« 
fensive. He placed himself, to a cer- 
tain degree, under the protection of the 
English government, and being, either 
from interest or inclination, sincerely: 
attached to it, he was desirous that 
the treaty between these two powers 
should be perpetual. But the Rajah 
was not ignorant that there subsisted 
a strong feeling of hostility towards the 
English among many of his subjects, 
and that the party by whom it was 
entertained were headed by his own 
nephew, Doorjun Sal. He knew like- 
wise, that that prince was prepared to 
make use of the feeling in question as 
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a means of py his own ambi- 
tious projects, and that unless steps 
were taken in time to secure the 

able accession of his son to the throne, 
a change of dynasty would in all pro- 
bability follow his own decease.’ It 
is worthy of remark, that Buldeo 
—- was, to use the Oriental phrase, 
well stricken in years, before a son 
was born to him, and that the prince 
Bulwunt Singh was still in his boy- 
hood, when a load of increasing in- 
firmities warned the Rajah, that the 
time of his departure could not be very 
distant. 

Thus circumstanced, Buldeo Singh 
made haste to declare his son the right- 
ful successor to the Musnud, and ob- 
tained for him from the Company the 
formal investiture of the Kelhaut or 
robe of inauguration. By acting in 
Singh thes e one for oe 
Si e powerfu tection of the 
English Lvewnrsmeeh gper-eary became 
responsible that his accession to the 
vacant throne should take place with- 
out opposition. But the old Ra- 
jah had scarcely been gathered to his 
fathers when the event so much dread- 
ed occurred ; and Bulwunt Singh was 
driven from the throne almost as soon 
as he had ascended it. Doorjun Sal, 
the usurper, had formed a strong party 
in the army ; these adhered to him, 
with hardly an attempt at concealment, 
even during the life of his uncle ; and 
his uncle was no sooner removed out of 
his way than he put himself openly at 
their head, and took possession of the 
palace. The young Prince with diffi- 
culty contrived to claim the promised 
protection of the English ; and that 
promise neither the honour nor in- 
terests of the Company permitted them 
to disavow. 

- It is needless to enter into any de- 
tail of the remonstrances and recrimi- 

negotiations which preceded 
the declaration of war. Enough is 
done, when we inform our readers, that 
the English government adopted every 
expedient for the purpose of avoiding 
hostilities ; and that it was only when 
all other means were found to be use- 
less, that the final appeal to arms was 
resolved upon. That once done, how- 
ever, no exertions were wanting to 
render the measure as formidable as 
could be. The confidence of the na- 
tives in theamazing strength of Bhurt. 
pore was well known ; as well as the 
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great effect which its subjugation would 
produce throughout the Peninsula ; 
and hence am army was embodied, and 
a train of artillery brought ther, 
such as have seldom taken the field in 
Indian warfare. . 

The army in question consisted of 
two divisions of infantry, one division 
of regular cavalry, a brigade of irregue 
lar horse ; a large train of battering 
ordnance, several brigades of field ar- 
tillery, horse and foot, with a corps of 

ioneers, sappers, and the other fol- 

wers of a force about to be employed 
in the labours of a siege. . The first 
division, under the ordersof Major-Ge- 
neral Reynell, was made up of three 
brigades :—namely, the first, consists 
ing of his Majesty's 14th regiment and 
the Honourable East India Company’s 
23d and 63d regiments of native ine 
fantry, commanded by Brigadier-Ge- 
neral J. M‘Combe ;—the fourth, come 
prising the 32d, 41st, and 58th regis 
ments native infantry, under Brigadier 
J. Whitehead ; and the fifth, composed 
of the 6th, 18th, and 60th native infan- 
try, under Brigadier R. Patton. The 
second, again, which was headed by 
Major-General Nicolls, likewise ine 
cluded three brigades :—namely, the 
second, composed of his Majesty’s 59th, 
and the 31st and 11th native infantry, 
under the orders of Brigadier M‘Gre« 
gor; the third, under Brigadier J. 
W. Adams, made up of the 33d, 36th, 
and 37th nativeinfantry ; and thesixth, 
consisting of the 15th, 2ist, and 35th 
native infantry, under Brigadier W. 
T. Edwards of his Majesty’s 14th. 
The cavalry force, at the head of which 
was Brigadier-General Sleigh, consist- 
ed of two brigades ; one com of 
his Majesty’s 16th lancers, the 6th, 
8th, and 9th native cavalry, under 
Brigadier Murray ; the other of his 
Majesty’s 11th light dragoons, with the 
3d, 4th, and 10th native cavalry, under 
Brigadier Childers. Lieutenant-Celo- 
nel Skinner commanded the Ist and 
8th regiments of irregular cavalry. 
Brigadier M‘Leod commanded all the 
artillery ; Brigadier Hetzler the bate 
tering train; Brigadier Brown the 
horse artillery and the light batteries ; 
Brigadier Anbury the engineers and 
sappers. The total strength of the 
force, when thus distributed, fell not 
short of 26,500 men ; and the park 
included 200, pieces of cannon, of all 
weights and calibres. 
il 
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Lord Combermere, who put himself 
at the head of this powerful arma- 
ment, arrived, with the first division, 
in the vicinity of Bhurtpore, on the 
10th of Deeember 1825. He found it 
to be a place of great extent, surround. 
ed by strong, but irregular fortifica- 
tions, the chief excellence of which 
consisted in the enormous width and 
depth of the ditch by which they were 
covered ; and into which, from a jhul, 
or reservoir, hard by, the garrison 
could, by eutting down an embank- 
ment, admit a body of water such as 
the besiegers would find it extremely 
difficult to pass. It was to the resist- 
ance offered by this ditch, or rather 
canal, indeed, that the failure of Lord 
Lake is mainly attributable ; and had 
Lord Combermere’s measures been less 
prompt than they were, perhaps a si- 
milar result might have attended our 
ptesent undertaking. But his lord- 
ship saw at a glance from what quarter 
danger was chiefly to be apprehended, 
and he lost not a moment in taking 
the only step which held out a sure 
prospect of averting it. Before, how- 
ever, we attempt to give any account 
of this operation, it will be necessary 
to describe, somewhat more at length, 
the situation arid nature of the place 
against which it was directed. 

* The city of Bhurtpore stands in a 
plain, in the heart of an immense jun- 
gle or forest, which, till the summer 
of 1824, closed in upon the very crest 
of the glacis. This jungle constituted, 
as informer times, the Rajah’s preserve, 
in which game of every kind abound- 
ed ; but on the appearance of hostility, 
care had been taken to cut a consider- 
able portion of it down, so as to leave 
an open space of some five or six hun- 
dred‘ yards on all sides between the 
ditch and the forest. The ditch, as 
has been alréady mentioned, is enor- 
mously wide and deep; and there is 
ajhul, or lake, athand, from which, by 
throwing down a narrow embankment, 
it may be filled with water. Of the 
fortifications, properly so called, it is 
not Very easy fo speak in a 
terms. The place is everywhere sur- 
rounded ‘by a wall, flanked at’ proper 
intervals; by towers or bastions—but 
the curtains are low ; and the bastions, 
being invariably circular, are necessa- 
rily more exposed to the operations of 
breaching batteries than they would 
be were their form more scientific. 
Bhurtpore is divided into a town and 
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citadel,—the latter lying on the north- 
east side of the former. . They are cut 
off from one another by a distinét 
ditch, and a distinct chain of works, yet 
is the town completely at the mercy of 
the citadel, though the citadel might 
be held, in defiance of the possess= 
ors of the town. 
Before this place the English army 
arrived ; the first division on the 10th, 
and the second division on tlie 11th of 
December. The first division, with 
which the commander of the forces 
proceeded, and which was accompa- 
nied by Skinner’s horse, instantly 
pushed forward a corps for the pur- 
pose of occupying the embankment, 
and hindering it from being cut 
through by the enemy. In the latter 
object, however, they did not succeed, 
for the Bhurtporeans had already 
opened a sluice during the night of 
the 9th; but the water as yet drawn 
off caused a depth of little more than 
oné foot in the ditch, and the means 
of drawing off a larger supply was 
speedily taken away from them. The 
enemy scarcely stood to receive our 
fire, when they fled, upon which the 
bank was taken possession of, the in- 
cision dammed up, and the great bul- 
wark of the city itself destroyed. In 
this affair we suffered no loss what- 
ever, either in killed or wounded,—- 
whereas, several of the enemy were cut 
down in their flight by the cavalry. 
The embankment, being thus gain« 
ed, was immediately converted into a 
military post, of which the oc¢upa- 
tion was intrusted to a company of 
his Majesty’s 14th, and a few hun- 
dred Seapoys—and the division ‘was 
encam round the northern, and 
parts of the eastern and western faces 
of the place ; on which sides the in- 
vestment was completed. In the 
meanwhile, the second division, which 
had moved by a different route, ar- 
rived to o¢cupy the southern, and 
the remaining portions of the eastern 
and western faces. It was preceded 
by an advanced guard, composed of 
one company 59th regiment, arid thé 
piequets of the native corps under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lefevre, which 
immediately entered the jungle oppo- 
site to the fort, and prepared to co- 
ver a recognisance instituted by Ca 
tain 1 oa 7 Engineers, The 
tty advanced for this purpdse to 
es alge of the wood, where the na« 
tive troops halted, whilst Captain 
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Smith, protected by the European 
company, moyed on. till he arrived 
within 300 yards of the ditch. No 
Opposition was made to this move- 
ment by the Bhurtporean outposts, 
which, on the contrary, fell back as 
our people pushed on ; but a heavy 
fire of round, grape, and matchlocks, 
opened from the walls, and a body of 
cavalry showed itself on the glacis, as 
if prepared to charge. The English 
troops drew up to receive them ; but 
just at this moment, about 200 of 
Skinner’s horse appeared, and the 
enemy, who had begun to press for- 
ward, halted. The firing was then 
renewed with increased spirit. It 

roved, however, comparatively harm- 
lene for the bastions were so high, 
and the situation of our troops so 
close, that by far the greater number 
of balls passed over, and the recon~ 
noitring party proceeded in conse~« 
quence all round the place, with the 
loss of only seven men killed, and 
eleven wounded. This done, it was 
withdrawn ; and the second division 
took up its ground, in communication 
with the first. 

It was curious to observe the effect 
produced by this cannonade upon the 
numerous ts of animals which 
occupied the jungle. Unaccustomed 
to such salutations, they might beseen 
in whole troops, rushing through the 
forest; the wild and the tame, the 
timid and the ferocious together, 
whilst not a few lost their lives by 
the missiles, which passed our men 
harmless. The enemy were not re- 
gardless of this. They saw at once 
that their fire was too plunging, and 
they made haste to remedy the error, 
by cutting down the merlons of their 
embrasures. But the measure, though 
prudent, was somewhat late in being 
adopted, and we in consequence ef- 
fected, with ease and safety to our 
selves, a very important end, which, 
had proper precautions been taken, 
ought to have cost us dear. 

The several corps having now taken 
up their ground, and the investment 
of the place being complete, the most 
strenuous exertions were made to pre- 
pare those implements, without which 
a siege cannot be carried on. Large 
working-parties were ordered out 
every morning, which, cutting down 
the orange and date trees from the 
groves hard by, converted the one into 
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fascines, and the other into gabions. 
In themeanwhile several recognisances 
were instituted, with a view partly to 
ascertain the efficiency of the enemy’s 


fire, and partly to make our engineers 
acquainted with the most convenient 
spots against which to erect breaching 
batteries ; whilst guns, mortars, shot, 
shell, and ammunition of every de- 
scription, were industriously brought 
to the front, and parked in suitable 
situations. A few skirmishes like- 
wise occurred, between parties of 
our cavalry and parties of the Bhurt- 
porean horse, in one of which the 
11th and 16th dragoons particularly 
distinguished themselves ;—the vil- 
lage of Mullah was occupied by a bat- 
ion of Seapoys, which entrenched 
themselves there, and every disposi- 
tion was effected, preparatory to break- 
ing ground; at last the order was 
issued, that on the night of the 23d, 
the real labours and perils of the siege 
should have their commencement. 
The points of attack finally chosen 
were two bastions, on the north-east 
side of the fort,—one more acute than 
the other, and hence called the Large 
Backed Bastion—the other circular, 
and about three hundred yards to the 
left. In order to facilitate our opera 
tions against them, it was necessary to 
establish posts—the left in the village 
of Kuddum Khundy, the right in the 
gardens of Buldeo Singh. The vil- 
lage and garden were accordingly 
seized, and a large convoy of entrench 
ing tools was directed to be conveyed 
into the former, that everything 
might be in readiness for breaking 
ground after night-fall. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the cars which trans- 
ported these tools, failed in reaching 
their destination before sun-rise on 
the 23d, and being observed by the 
enemy, as they approached the vil- 
lage, a tremendous fire was opened 
upon them. The drivers instantly 
fled, and the bullocks, being thus ren- 
dered unmanageable, were mowed 
down in large numbers, as they stood 
exposed to the cannonade from the 
town. This continued during the 
whole day, whilst a working party, 
which endeavoured by means of cot- 
ton bags to throw up a battery for 
four guns at the extremity of the 
village, were finally compelled to de- 
sist, after suffering a severe loss. But, 
as good luck would have it, there was 
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here an old house, behind which our 
people found shelter, and there they 
remained in a state of perfect inacti- 
vity till dark. 

- As soon as daylight departed, the 
enemy’s fire slackened, upon which 
the entrenching tools were brought 
up ; and being distributed among the 
men allotted for the arduous duty, the 
first trench was begun. Our people 
worked willingly and silently, by 
which means the first parallel, exe 
tending from ‘ Buldeo Singh’s garden 
to Kuddum Khundy, was speedily 
marked out ; and such had been their 
diligence, that when dawn broke, 
it was found perfectly safe to con- 
tinue the undertaking by fresh relays. 
At the same time, two batteries, one in 
front of the village, pierced for eight 
18 pounders—the other in advance of 
the garden for four guns, besides two 
mortar-beds, for eight-inch mortars, 
were thrown up; and the artillery 
being run in, all were in readiness to 
open, as soon as the gunners should 
be enabled to distinguish objects. 
They opened, accordingly, at an early 
hour on the morning of the 24th ; 
and their practice being exceedingly ae- 
curate, as well as unintermitting, they 
succeeded, before evening, in consi- 
derably reducing the enemy’s fire. 
This was a great object gained, inas- 
much as it enabled us, with compara- 
tive safety, to commence our second 
parallel, which was accordingly drawn 
out, and in a certain extent completed, 
within 250 yards of the glacis. The 
enemy did their best, it is true, to in- 
terrupt this work. They fired heavily 
upon our people, and made two sor- 
ties, the-first at eight o’clock in the 
evening, and the last at three in the 
morning ; but on both occasions they 
were repulsed ; and our parties com- 
pleted their task, with the loss of one 
— killed, and Captain Smith, 
with a few European and native sol- 
diers wounded. 

During the whole ef the 25th, an un- 
intermitting fire was kept up, as well 
from our batteries as from the town ; 
and the effect produced by it, as the 
thunder of the cannon reverberated 
through the woods, is hardly to be 
imagined. At the same time, parties 
were sedulously employed, some in 
throwing up fresh batteries, others in 
cutting trenches of communication 
from post to post ; whilst a number 
of 24-pounders were mounted in the 
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second parallel, from which a severe 
cannonade shortly opened. This 
night was, however, one of unusual 
excitement and anxiety. We were 
given to understand that a desperate 
effort would be made on the part of 
the besieged to destroy our works and 
seize our cannon; and hence the 
= of the trenches were strong- 
y reinforced, and every disposition 
made to meet the threatened danger. 
But hour after hour passed by with- 
out an alarm being given, and the 
dawn of the following morning found 
matters in the same state in which 
they had stood when the evening 
closed upon them. ; 
The transactions of the 26th were 
in almost every respect similar to 
those which marked the progress of 
the 25th. On both sides was the can- 
nonade kept up with great vigour ; yet 
towards evening we saw, or fancied 
that we saw, that our shot began to 
tell ; and that the parapet of the place 
was a good deal injured. Certain it is, 
that the enemy withdrew their guns 
from the bastion against which our 
efforts had so long been directed, and 
employed themselves chiefly in the 
erection of fresh breastworks, outside 
the fort,—in which, however, our 
shells grievously disturbed them ; 
whilst they set fire to the fort itself in 
several places, more than once. But 
the flames were on each occasion 
speedily extinguished ; and it very 
soon appeared, that their exertions, 
both in this and other proceedings, 
were directed by a degree of talent not 
usual among the people of Bhurtpore. 
Night had hardly set in, when they 
opened a fire upon our 18-pounder 
battery, with a knowledge of the range 
so accurate, that every shot grazed 
without striking against the parapet. 
The consequence was, that the casual- 
ties suffered in that quarter were very 
severe ; nor was it possible to come to 
any other conclusion, than that the 
firmg was directed by one, well ac 
quainted with the bearings of the ob- 
ject against which it was turned. 
There was a bombardier of the Ben- 
gal artillery, by name Herbert,’ who 
permitted himself, a little after noon 
on this day, to fall into the hands of 
the Bhurtporeans, in a manner 80 ex< 
traordinary, as to excite a powerfu 
suspicion in the minds of all, that h 
did so designedly. The enemy's prac 
tice was no sooner found to have 
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proved thus rapidly, than an opinion 
— ground thet Herbert was, in 
act, their principal gunner ; and that, 
which as yet we only ventured to surs 
mise, the of a few days suf- 
ficed to place beyond the reach of 
doubt. This villain, who had served 
in the King’s army, and wore a Wa- 
terloo medal at his breast, did actual 
ly desert, and was seen, in his Eng- 
lish uniform, parading the ramparts, 
and pointing the enemy’s guns upon 
his countrymen. 

The 27th was distinguished from 
the days which preceded it, by a 
spirited recognisance which General 
Nicoll executed against certain of the 
enemy’s outworks. On this occasion, 
theinfantry were supported by two six 
pounders, and two howitzers, by the 
fire of which a good deal of execution 
was done; whilst our people returned, 
after effecting their pm with the 
loss of only a few men wounded. In 
the meanwhile, the cannonade con- 
tinued with unabating violence, from 
all our batteries, upon the body of 
the place ; and the fort was again in 
flames at various points; but these 
were extinguished as before,—whilst 
the Progress towards a breach appear- 
ed so slow and unsatisfactory, that it 
was determined to alter the position 
of some of the guns. With this view, 
the eight 18. pounders were withdrawn 
from the battery which they had 
hitherto occupied, and placed consi- 
derably to the right ; the embrasures 
were built up, and a bed of ten-inch 
mortars established in their room. 
From these, as well as from the other 
mortars and howitzers in battery, a 

rfect shower of shells was thrown 
into the place; and such was the ir- 
ritation produced by it, that a body of 
cavalry at last sallied forth, and at- 
tempted to cut their way through our 
lines. They were met in the most 
gallant manner by the Ist light ca- 
valry and Skinner’s horse, who com- 
pletely overthrew them, killing 40, 
taking 137 prisoners, and driving the 
rest back into the town ; with the losson 
our part of no more than two officers 
and a few private troopers wounded. 

Daring the 28th, 29th, and 30th, 
the cannonade was as heavy and as 
ceaseless as it had yet been. Our 
hot, however, though well directed, 
pemed. to produce but little effect 
jpon the enemy's works, merely cau- 
Sing the outer face to peel off, without 
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CApril; 
in any respect damaging the masonry ; 
but it certainly prevailed greatly 
against their fire, which became every 
hour more and more slack, and more 
and more unsteady. For some time, in- 
deed, during the 29th, the wind blew 
so violently, that both parties were 
compelled to intermit their exertions 
—we from an apprehension that our 
ignited wadding might be blown up- 
on the extreme magazines, and the 
enemy from some motive of which we 
were ignorant. But our working par 
ties were never for a2 moment idle, 
and a trench was drawn, and fresh 
batteries erected, within 60 yards of 
the ditch. Whether the inhabitants 
of the place were alarmed at these 
rapid approaches, or whether the ore 
dinary prudence of persons in their 
situation guided them, it were hard 
to determine ; but on the 30th, they 
endeavoured to open a communica< 
tion with the English general, for the 
purpose of effecting their escape. 
They proposed to abandon the town, 
carrying with them their treasures and 
other valuables ; indeed, the Shroffs 
offered to purchase that favour by 
paying down one-third of their wealth. 
But the people were peremptorily 
told, that if one did withdraw, they 
must do so, leaving their treasures 
behind ; whilst a mulct of one-half 
was demanded from the Shroffs as 
the price of their safety. Both par- 
ties refused to accept of these terms, 
and the negotiation was abruptly bro 
ken off. 

The night of the 30th had now ar- 
rived, and as yet no appearance of a 
breach in embryo could be descried. 
Our men were meditating, some of 
them on the prospect before them, 
others on the turn which the day’s 
discussions had taken, when the fort 
suddenly opened a fire from all its 
guns, which lasted, with no abate- 
ment, during half an hour. The 
troops were instantly ordered to get 
under arms, and move towards the 
trenches, under the firm persuasion 
that some desperate attempt would be 
made. They were in their progress 
thither, when, as if by the power of 
enchantment, the whole place became 
suddenly illuminated, thousands of 
blue lights being suspended over the 
ramparts, and thousands of flaming 
torches reared along the different pa- 
rapets. It is impossible to conceive 
any spectacle more striking than that 
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which the city now presented, though 
for what purpose it was thus lighted 
up the most inventive imagination 
was at a loss to divine. But except 
by this brilliant illumination, the 
night of the 30th was not distinguish- 
ed from other nights; for no sortie 
was made, nor any great military ope» 
ration undertaken. The lights, too, 
after burning for about a quarter of 
an hour, were all extinguished as sud- 
denly as they had been called into be- 
ing ; and our men, after watching for 
some space longer, in the expectation 
of something about to follow, return- 
ed to the camp. It was surmised, and 
probably with truth, that this melo- 
drama was acted with a view to favour 
the eseape of certain persons from the 
opposite side of the town ; though how 
far the arrangement did or did not 
answer, we possess not the means of 
determining. 

In this manner the siege was press- 
ed, each successive day giving birth to 
some fresh undertaking, and the pro~ 
gress, though tardy beyond what any 
one had anticipated, becoming hourly 
more and more perceptible. On the 
Ist of January, for example, the 
post of Kuddum Khundy was evacu- 
ated, because it was too far in the 
rear ; and the European company hi- 
therto stationed there was vane for- 
ward as a covering party to the ad- 
vanced trench. On the 2d, fresh bat- 
teries were thrown up, both on the 
right and left of the attack ; and pre- 
parations were made to breach the 
place, whilst a mine was begun, for 
the purpose of blowing in the coun- 
tersearp, and so laying open the whole 
of the rampart to the view of our gun- 
ners.. On the 3d, the fresh batteries 
opened their fire, and its effect, though 
not very palpable towards the left at« 
tack, soon became apparent enough in 
the direction of the right. The’fact is, 
that the ramparts on the left, more 
especially the sides of the embrasures, 
were thickly studded with large trees, 
which, being of a peculiarly tough 
description of timber, resisted our 
shot with singular pertinacity. The 
intervals. between these logs were 
ruined in a few rounds ; but where- 
ever the logs intervened all our efforts 
spyuned to be thrown away. To do 
them justice, too, the enemy were 
not sparing of personal labour. In 
spite of an unceasing discharge of 
grape and shells upon the ruins, they 
built up at night all that we had suc- 
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ceeded in throwing down during the 
day ; and hence we found, on each 
new morning, that the same task was 
to be accomplished, and the same difs 
ficulties overcome. Nor were they in 
any degree disheartened by the confla- 
grations which were now events of al- 
most constant recurrence. During 
the night of the 3d, for example, the 
fort was on fire in a variety of places. 
Yet were the flames as usual subdued ; 
and the garrison seemed as little af- 
fected by the risk thus incurred as if 
it had been a matter of ordinary oc< 
currence in civil life. 

Our batteries were by this time ad-« 
vanced so near to the enemy’s works, 
that it was no uncommon event for 
our people to be wounded by the burst- 
ing of their own shells. These fell, 
indeed, within the walls of the town ; 
but their fragments frequently came 
back amongst us ; and more than one 
person received severe injuries from 
them. Between the miners and coun< 


‘terminers, likewise, rencontres somee 


times took place. Our men, for ine 
stance, when at work during the morne 
ing of the 4th, came suddenly upon a 
party of Bhurtporeans, who were en« 
gaged in an undertaking similar to 
their own, and a sharp conflict ensued ; 
but the enemy were speedily over- 
come ; and, as all retreat in a situation 
so confined was hopeless, they were 
to a man either killed or made pri 
soners. Thus circumstanced, it bee 
came necessary to add large reinforces 
ments to the out-picquets ; and the 
men on duty invariably proceeded to 
their posts, carrying with them cooked 
provisions adequate to two days’ con« 
sumption. 
‘ Notwithstanding all rw exertions, 
owever, the prospect of effecting one 
or more practicable breaches in these 
singularly constructed walls, appeared 
as far distant as ever. It has been al- 
ready stated, wherever our batteries 
caused any portion of the parapet to 
fall by day, it was regularly and firm 
ly built up at night ; whilst from the 
depth and width of the ditch, it was 
impossible to bring our guns to see 
lower than one third from the sum= 
mit of the escarp. Now as the escarp 
stood full sixty feet from the bottom 
of the ditch, the breach, should we 
even effect one, could be attained, 
only by an escalade of at least ft 
feet, and that too at a point ex 
not only to a heavy fire in front, but 
to a severe cross fire from two bastions, 
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one on each flank. It —. there- 
fore, to be surmised, that the assault, 
if hazarded at all, would be, either by 
escalade entirely, or deferred, till the 
slow but certain process of mining, 
should have enabled us to lay the 
whole angle of a bastion in ruins. To 
provide against the former contingen- 
cy, the European troops were now re- 
gularly drilled to scale, as often as 
they could be spared from duty ; 
whilst the grenadiers learned the art, 
from which their title is derived, of 
throwing with effect hand-grenades. 

It has been said, that a mine had 
been for some time at work, with a 
view to blow in the counterscarp, and 
to expose the rampart more fully to 
our fire. The mine in question was 
sunk under the Gopal Ghur Bastion ; 
and on the 7th of January it exploded. 
Unfortunately, however, it produced 
little or no effect, beyond the tempo- 
tary alarm which it created in the 
place ; for the counterscarp was not 
ruined, and the wall stood as perfectly 
sheltered as before. -Yet was it very 
evident that the usurper was begin- 
ning to feel his confidence in the im- 
pregnable nature of his works dimi- 
nish, for he this day sent out a flag of 
truce to propose, that he should give 
himself up to the mercy of the Eng- 
lish, provided the fort and its garri- 
son were spared. The answer vouch- 
safed to this offer was brief, and to the 
purpose. Doorgun Sal was informed, 
that he might come into our camp, and 
throw himself on our mercy, if he 
chose ; but that the operations against 
Bh re would not cease till the 
place should be reduced. 

As it was now very evident that the 
horrors of an assault were at hand, 
Lord Combermere caused a proclama- 
tion to be issued, offering a safe pas- 
sage through his lines to all such non- 
combatants as chose to depart from 
the city. The consequence of this of- 
fer was, that multitudes of women 
and children, all of them in a state of 
extreme destitution, passed from the 
gates ; and they were conducted, in 
perfect good faith, through the en- 
eampment of General Murray, with 
permission to go whithersoever- they 
chose. This was yet in progress, when 
a mine which had been = under the 
counterscarp opposite to the right at- 
tack, explode It was much more 
successful than the former mine, for it 
blew in a large portion of the work, 
and held out fair hopes that our fire, in 
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this quarter at least, would no longer 
be thrown away. But the satisfaction 
arising from the result received no in- 
considerable damp from the occur- 
rence of an awkward accident, and the 
destruction, in one of our exposed ma- 
gazines, of no fewer than 800 rounds 
of cannon ammunition. The magazine 
in question had been established for 
the night behind an old mortar battery, 
in acorner where it was regarded as per- 
fectly secure from the enemy's fire ; 
yet astray shot from the fort struck one 
of the tumbrils, which immediately 
blew up. The flame communicated of 
course to every combustible round, by 
which means not the powder only, but 
some thousands of fascines, gabions, 
and scaling ladders were destroyed ; 
whilst 17 men, who chanced to be on 
duty near, lost their lives. This was the 
first decided success which the Bhurt- 
poreans had obtained, since the com- 
mencement of the siege, and it was 
not thrown away upon them. The 
explosion no sooner took place, than 
they opened upon the spot a tremen- 
dous cannonade, with the design, no 
doubt, of molesting us in our efforts 
to extinguish the conflagration ; whilst 
their shouts of triumph were distinct- 
ly heard in the camp, at every inter- 
val in the sound of firing. 

Our principal exertions were now 
directed to the construction of two 
mines, which were intended to be 
pushed, the one under the right at- 
tack, or Gopal Ghur bastion, the other 
under the left, or long-necked circular 
bastion. To forward these, a zig-zag 
was commenced on the 9th, which, by 
great labour, was carried, during that 
day and night, to within 20 yards of 
the counterscarp. This was not done, 
however, without many casualties, as 
well among our people as among the 
enemy ; for the parties being now hard- 
ly one hundred yards apart, they could 
fire with a precision which forbade any 
shot from missing its mark, provided 
that mark were at all exposed. On the 
llth, again, the work of the prece- 
ding days was widened and enlarged, 
whilst a sap, composed of gabions 
stuffed with cotton, was run to the 
very edge of the counterscarp, and 
placed our advanced people in a situa- 
tion from. which they could throw a 
stone into the enemy's bastion. The 
sap was, however, a bad one, for there 
was no excavation made, and the cot- 
ton being scanty, the gabions were in 
no place musket-proof. The_conse~ 
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quence was, that’our people hardly 
endeavoured to maintain themselves 
there, and only made use of it as a sort 
of blind, to cover the operations of the 
miners, who were now sedulously em- 
ployed in sinking their shaft. This 

ing at length done, two galleries were 
to be branched off to the right and left, 
under the long-necked bastion, and the 
two chambers were commenced, one 
of which was destined to contain 5000, 
and the other 4000 pounds of powder. 

All this while, the roar both of can- 
non and musketry was like a ceaseless 
thunder-peal, and slackened neither 
by day nor by night. During the day, 
our artillery fired in breach, or to 
ruin the defences of the place ; whilst 
regular parties of musketeers took it 
by turns to lie in the nearest trenches, 
and to pour a shower of balls into the 
embrasures, and over the parapets in 
their front. At night, again, grape, 
canister, and- Shrapnels, swept the 
breaches, with the design of prevent- 
ing the workmen from filling them up, 
or erecting traverses behind them. But 
it was quite apparent, that if our mines 
failed us, all the fire of our artillery 
would avail nothing. Looking down, 
as we were now enabled to do, into 
the ditch, it was seen, not only thata 
quantity of water (whether great or 
small we knew not) was there, but 
that a counterscarp of 40 feet in alti- 
tude stood in the way of our descent ; 
whilst of the scarp itself full 30 feet 
stood yet entire. Now, ladders of 30 
or 40 feet in height, are of all imple- 
ments the most unwieldy, and hence, 
to hazard an assault whilst their ap- 
plication was necessary, would be to 
incur a greater risk than our peculiar 
circumstances authorized us to run. 
But our men had great confidence in 
the skill and diligence of the miners ; 
they were ably led, and their personal 
exertions were beyond all praise ; so 
that they looked forward to the issue 
with as little anxiety as it is possible 
for persons to experience in their si- 
tuation. 

The 13th of January had now ar- 
rived, and our works were making 
as much progress as, under all circum- 
stances, could have been expected, 
especially in the direction of the long- 
necked bastion, under which, in spite 
of the mouldering nature of the soil, a 
chamber was actually constructed. 
They went on, moreover, with little 
or no loss on the part of our miners ; 
indeed, the only casualty of import« 
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ance was the wounding of Captain 
Taylor of the engineers, who, being 
mistaken by the guard of the trenches 
for an enemy, was bayoneted in eight 
or ten places whilst examining the 
mine. At the same time, our saps re= 
ceived every hour some fresh acquisi« 
tion to their strength, till at last they. 
were rendered fit for the reception of 
firing parties, who kept up, from the 
crest of the counterscarp, an unceasing 
discharge of musketry upon the Bhurt« 
porean parapets. Nor was it by mus- 
ketry alone that we strove to shelter 
our sappers, and to drive the enemy 
from their guns ; grape and round shot 
flew over the heads of our advanced 
guards, and carcases were thrown in 
great numbers within the town, which 
repeatedly took fire, and was on each 
occasion with difficulty extinguished. 

At seven o'clock in the morning of 
the 14th, a mine, from the operation 
of which a good deal had been expect« 
ed, exploded ; but the explosion proe 
duced little or no effect. Either the 
people employed had miscalculated 
their situation, or the quantity of 
powder used was insufficient, for it 
merely tore up a portion of the soil, 
leaving the counterscarp entire. The 
enemy no sooner observed this, than 
they sallied out in considerable num« 
bers, with the design of cutting offour 
miners from the long-necked bastion. 
They were met, however, by so heayy 
a fire from the party stationed in the 
sap, that, after suffering a good deal, 
they retreated, causing to us a loss of 
no more than a sergeant and two pri- 
vates killed, with afew privates wounds 
ed. But affairs more important as well 
as more perilous were at hand. 

The 15th and 16th were days of 
deep interest and high excitement. 
On the former of these, a mine, which 
had been pushed under the long-necke 
ed bastion, and to cover the excavation 
of which a heavy skirmish had been 
maintained, was charged with up- 
wards of 5000 pounds of powder. This 
was done in spite of the most strenuous 
opposition on the part of the garrison, 
who showered down upon the bearers 
as they crossed the ditch, flaming bam- 
boos, bundles of burning thatch, and 
cocoa-nut shells filled with combus- 
tibles, not one of which, as great good 
fortune would have it, took effect. It 
was in vain that our firing party gall- 
ed those who hurled them with a dis- 
charge of musketry as rapid as coukl 
well be thrown, The Bhurtporeans 
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_ to set all personal hazard at 
ce ; nor is it easy to conceive how 
our pioneers escaped destruction whilst 
conveying bags of gun-powder through 
a very storm of living embers. Escape, 
however, they did; and the mine, 
which it had cost so much toil and so 
many lives to complete, was fully 


For some time during the 16th, no- 
thing extraordinary occurred. The 
fire, both from the fort and from our 
batteries, continued, as it had hither. 
to done, warm and ceaseless ; the ene- 
my assailing us with logs of wood, 
shot out of mortars, and fragments 
of our own shells, till about four o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the train was 
ignited and the mine exploded. It was 
a tremendous spectacle—and the noise 
was such as to deafen, for the instant, 
all who stood near. This was not, like 
the former explosion, harmless. On the 
eontrary, the counterscarp was thrown 
down with a terrible crash, and the 
scarp itself, torn into shivers, fell into 
the ditch. To our great surprise, 
however, the fall of this scarp only 
exposed a fresh one, constructed of 
stone, which the clay had hitherto 
concealed ; but it was, comparatively 
speaking, easy of ascent ; indeed the 
breach produced was altogether toler- 
ably inviting. Our men, therefore, 

ed forward to the explosion of the 
grand mine with that anxiety which 
people always experience, who are 
aware, that the lapse of a few hours 
will bring them into a situation more 
trying than almost any other which 
even soldiers are called upon to fill. 

The 17th passed by as the day pre- 
vious to it had done, amidst the thun- 
der of artillery and small arms; and 
it was peculiarly distinguished by a 
gallant recognisance executed by Cap- 
tain Carmichael of his Majesty’s 59th 

iment. That officer, putting him- 

f at the head of fifteen grenadiers, 
descended into the ditch, mounted the 
ruins, and looked down into the place ; 
and having ascertained that there was 
no stockade inside, and caused his 
followers to throw a few hand-gre- 
nades into the place, returned again 
with the loss of only two men killed. 
There were scaling ladders brought 
into the trenches, in readiness to be 
applied when the proper moment 
came ; whilst the miners at the grand 
mine on the right exerted themselves. 
with such assiduit , that it too became 
loaded soon after dark. There were in 
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this mine no fewer than 15,000 pounds 
of powder. It was run under the an- 
gular bastion, where the main breach 
was to be effected ; and now its ex- 
plosion alone was waited for, in order 
to give the assault. The troops ac- 
cordingly received instructions to be 
in the trenches at the hour selected ; 
and the following is the order and ar- 
rangement with which they distri- 
buted themselves. 

About two o’clock in the morning 
of the 18th, the divisions moved to 
the front; the first opposite to the 
right bastion, the second opposite to 
the left, and took their stations. 
Heading the left attack, was his Ma- 
jesty’s 59th regiment, its grenadier 
company forming the storming party ; 
after which came a body of men, be- 
longing to the same corps, armed with 
erow- bars, hatchets,and other pioneer’s 
tools. These were directed, as soon’as 
they should enter the place, to cléar 
the way for their comrades, by break- 
ing down such gates or palisades as 
might oppose their progress ; but they 
were positively prohibited from fight- 
ing ; indeed they carried no arms with 
which to fight. In rear of the 59th, 
stood part of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s European regiment, a 
battalion of 500 men, which joined 
during the siege ; then 200 Goorkahs, 
and then the several native corps, in 
order of seniority. Similar in all re- 
spects were the dispositions made op- 
posite to the right attack. There his 
Majesty’s 14th regiment composed 
the van ; and there the native troops, 
like those on the left, were directed to 
follow their more hardy comrades. 
It was given in charge to those fine 
battalions, the 14th and 59th, to 
wheel, as soon as they should have 
entered their breaches, the one to the 
right, the other to the left, and press- 
ing round the whole of the ramparts; 
to drive the enemy before them till 
they met ; whilst the cavalry was dis- 
tributed opposite to the gates and 
over the plain, for the purpose of cut- 
ting off all such stragglers as should 
endeavour to escape. 

The troops took up their ground, as 
has been already said, about two o’4 
clock in the morning, with the undera 
standing that the explosion of the 
great mine should be the signal of as« 
sault. Hour after hour passed on; 
however, without bringing the explo- 
sion about ; and when day dawned the 
prospect of an advance appeared as far 
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removed as ever. From that moment, 
till about 9 o'clock a.m., the very 
drums of the men’s ears tingled again, 
with the noise of as heavy and cease- 
less a cannonade as ever was heard. 
-From our lines upwards of one hun- 
dred pieces of ordnance vomited forth 
fire, whilst, on the side of the enemy, 
everything which could be brought to 
bear, from the huge 84 pounder down 
to the matchlock, was directed against 
us. Such was our situation, when 
Lord Combermere, to whose personal 
exertions no words can do justice, ar- 
rived in the trench. He advanced to 
the spot where the 14th regiment 
stood ; and, seeing that the mouth of 
.the mine was but a few yards removed 
from them, he nt inquired of 
‘the engineer, whether all were safe. 
The engineer assured him that our 
men ran no risk, and he went away. 
But it would appear as if the impres- 
sion had kept its place in his mind, 
that the leading companies, at all 
events, were too far in advance, for 
he returned again in about a quarter of 
an hour, and again repeated his ques- 
tion whether the 14th were not too 
near. He was again answered in the 
negative, and again retired. What fol- 
lowed we must give in the words of 
one who was present, because we feel 
that no language of ours could do it 
justice. 

- The general had departed but a 
few minutes,” says our informant, 
‘and we were in that state of 
breathless excitement which our situa- 
tion was calculated to produce, when 
@ spectacle was presented to us, to 
which I have never beheld, and proba- 
bly never shall behold, anything akin. 
I had fixed my eyes intently upon the 
angle of the bastion, beneath which I 
was aware that the mine had. been 
formed, when soahenty the ponderous 
wall heaved, as if by the power of an 
earthquake. There was no noise, no 
explosion, and, as it happened, the very 
firing had for the instant ceased—but 
the wall rocked like a ship lifted upon 
a wave, and then sunk down again. 
This occurred twice, and then with a 
sound to which the loudest: thunder 
were soft music, stones, earth, logs of 
wood, guns, and men, flew into the 
air. Of more I cannot speak, pang 
that shrieks and groans burst upon the 
ear, as soon as that tremendous crash 
was over ; giving evidence but too de- 
cisive, that the engineer’s assurances, 
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as to the safety of our position, were 
groundless ; but as to seeing the ob- 
jects from whence they came, that was 
out of the question. A dense’ cloud of 
smokeand dust wasover us—to breathe, 
far less to command the sense of sight, 
in which, was no easy matter.” 

Through this awful cloud our sol- 
diers rushed, trampling as they went 
upon upwards of 140 of their com- 
rades, whom the bursting of the mine 
had either killed or mutilated, and 
gaining the breach, began in a mo- 
ment to ascend. ‘The opposition of- 
fered to them, though singular for its 
displays of individual heroism, was 
neither obstinate nor regular ; and the 
14th won the summit with a loss per- 
fectly trifling. Finding, however, that 
the native corps which ought to have 
supported them were not at hand, our 
men halted, when a severe and galling 
fire was opened upon them from the 
houses and buildings near. But they 
were in no respect daunted by this. 
On the contrary, they sprang forward, 
clearing the walls as they went, and 
turning to the right, as they had been 
instructed to do, they drove the enemy, 
without a check, from bastion to bas- 
tion, and from tower to tower. Inthe 
meanwhile, the 59th had not been 
backward. They too carried their 
breach at a rush, and wheeling off to 
the left, achieved a series of victories 
similar both in their details and re- 
sults to those won by the 14th. -They 
were headed by Captain H. E. Pitman, 
who, in advance of his men, led up to 
the muzzle of the enemy’s howitzers, 
sweeping the breach. This gallant 
officer received seven mortal wounds, 
and fell at last from a bayonet thrust, 
inflicted by a gunner, when unable 

from weakness to defend himself. - 
The carnage, during this affair, was 
tremendous, especially among the 
Bhurtporean Golondayes or artillery 
men, who fought like persons deter- 
mined. neither to give nor accept of 
quarter. But these, as well as the 
rest of the garrison, fought uncon- 
nectedly and in confusion. The con- 
sequence was, that they were swept 
down in whole crowds, by the orderly 
volleys.of our men ; and that a few 
discharges of grape from a couple of 
six-pounders, which were run up the 
great breach, caused among them the 
most te slaughter. . ‘There was 
a strong column of Ghauts, opposed 
to the 59th regiment, likewise, which 
3M & ff 
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took post in a street running at right 
angles with the rampart, whose va- 
lour deserved a better result than 
that which attended it. These fought 
till every man had fallen, and there 
they lay, after the struggle ended, up- 
wards of 400 bodies, each on the spot 
which he had occupied when alive. 
But the most horrible fate of all was 
that which befell such of the Bhurt- 
porean matchlock-men as fell from 
wounds only. These poor wretches 
being dressed in coats thickly stuffed 
with cotton, and having a quantity 
of slow match fastened about their 
waists, invariably took fire, and many 
were burned to death, who, had not 
this sad accident befallen them, might 
have survived. 

At last the heads of the separate co- 
lumns, that is to say, the 14th and 
59th regiments, after scouring the 
ramparts to the right and left, met. 
It was an animating sound, the hearty 
and cordial cheer with which the 
- one another ; for though bot 

ad lost many well-known and belo- 
ved members, this was not a moment 
upon which a thought of sorrow could 
intrude. They felt only that they 
had triumphed ; and that the disgrace 
of a former repulse—the only repulse 
of any consequence with which the 
British arms have ever been tarnish- 
ed in India—was wiped away. Let 
justice be done, likewise, to the na- 
tive troops. If they hung back at 
first from the horrors of an assault, it 
was because the explosion which pa- 
véd the way to it came upon them with 
‘a violence as little expected as it was 
desired. They soon recovered that 
cool discipline for which they are re- 
markable ; and following the example 
set them by the Eu ns, took am- 
ple vengeance for the cruelties 
which had been perpetrated by the 
garrison upon such of their comrades 
as fell into their hands. 
an this Rare ser was ~ city of 
re besi and taken ; for the 
citadel held only out till two o’clock 
that day, when it also submitted. 
There fell during this service, on the 
part of the enemy, 5000 men killed in 
the assault, with 5000 more killed and 
wounded during the bombardment— 
whilst the total loss of the conquerors 
hardly came up to 1000 men of all 
ranks. It is trae, that among the slain 
re numbered several officers of high 


‘ and lofty promise, particu 
larly Brigadier-General Edwards, who 
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died at the head of the second brigade, 
pierced by many wounds ; but, if the 
importance of the conquest be consi« 
dered, and its moral effects throughout 
India, it will be thought, even after this 
account has been taken, cheaply won. 
Bhurtpore, as we need not observe, 
was universally regarded throughout 
the East as impregnable ; it was, in- 
deed, a common remark among the 
natives, that India was not subdued 
because Bhurtpore had not fallen. 
That boast is now rendered futile for 
ever ; and it must be apparent to every 
native prince, that against the superi- 
or valour and discipline of the Eng- 
lish army, neither the number of his 
followers, nor the strength of his 
castle, will avail. 

Bhurtpore is represented by officers 
who have visited it, as differing but 
little, in its interior arrangement, from 
other native towns. In circumference 
it measures about eight miles ; and its 
ramparts are composed of masonry, 
coated every year by fresh layers of clay. 
These, drying, or rather being baked 
by the heat of the sun, over the stone~ 
work, give to ita solidity and strength 

uite unusual ; and it is to this that 
the little impression made by our bat- 
tering guns has been attributed. The 
Rajah’s palace is said to be a mean 
building; but the fort or citadel is 
exceedingly respectable, and it is 
everywhere surrounded by a well- 
built riveted ditch. The place con- 
tained in all 300 pieces of artillery, 
and its stores in ammunition previous 
to the siege were very abundant. 

It is searcely necessary to add, that 
as soon as intelligence of the fall of 
Bhurtpore spread abroad, the other 
towns in the principality made haste 
to offer their submission, and that the 
war was declared to be atan end. The 
young Rajah Bulwunt Singh was then 
conducted in state to the palace of 
his fathers, where, in the presence of 
the 14th regiment, he was, by Lord 
Combermere, seated on the throne; 
whilst Doorjun Sal, the usurper, who, 
in an attempt to make his escape, fell 
into the hands of our cavalry, was 
conveyed as a state prisoner to the 
fortress of Allahabad. He still con- 
tinues to reside there, subsisting on a 
pension allowed him by the Honours 
able East India Company. Thus was 
one of the heaviest clouds which has 
for many years darkened our Eastern 
horizon, dispersed. ' 
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WAR BETWEEN PERSIA AND RUSSIA. 


Do not mistake us, gentle reader— 
It-is not our intention to give a history 
of this war, nor even to write a “‘ me= 
moire servir a |’ histoire,” &c.— 
weshall deither encumber you with 
unnecessary details, nor involve you 
in a labyrinth of dates; we shall add 
no appendix of ** official dispatches,” 
and subjoin no “ returns of killed, 
wounded, and missing ;” we intend 
merely to give you a short sketch of 
the operations of the contending par 
ties since the war broke out ; and this 
we do solely from affection to you, be- 
eause we know that you cannot obtain 
from any one else the information you 
have been looking for. We feel, too, 
that we have ourselves excited in you 
this wholesome appetite for Asiatic in< 
telligence, and that it is therefore, “‘in 
a certain sense,” incumbent upon us to 
allay its cravings. 

Before entering on our military 
operations, however, it may be well to 
give you some account of the Russian 
provinces south of the Caucasus, and 
of the feelings of their population. 
We have already said,* that, by the 
treaty of Goolistan, Persia had ceded 
to Russia the provinces of Georgia, 
Imeretia, Mingrelia, Derbund, Bad- 
koo, Sheerwan, Shekkee, Ganja, Ka- 
rabaugh, Moghan, and part of Talish. 
Of these, the three first are inhabited 
chiefly by Christians of the Georgian 
and Armenian churches, but a majo- 
rity of the population of the others is 
Mahommedan. Each of these pro~ 
vinces was formerly held by an here- 
ditary chief, who acknowledged alle- 
giance to any prince who was strong 
enough to exact it, and considered 
himself entitled again to assert his in< 
dependence as soon as he thought he 
had the power to maintain it. Thus 
they were all subject to the more 
powerful Shahs of the Suffoveeah dy- 
nasty, but did not recognise the au- 
thority of the weaker princes of that 
family. They shortly after submitted 
to the Turks, and Russia, during the 
reign of Peter, took possession of Der- 
bund, Badkoo, and part of Sheerwan ; 
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but they were all again united to Per- 
sia under Nadir Shah. In the confue 
sion which followed the death of that 
monarch, they once more became in- 
dependent, but some of them were 
again subdued by Aga Mahommed 
Khan. The authority of Persia, in 
these dependencies, had not, however, 
been fully re-established at his death ; 
and the interference of Russia in the 
affairs of Georgia, and her war with 
Persia arising out of this interference, 
finally separated them from the 
sessions of the Shah.t ' 
Russia did not, however, conquer 
these countries by force of arms. The 
chiefs, fearing the sg ee of their Per- 
sian superiors, and hoping to secure 
their independence by engaging Rus- 
sia to support them, made common 
cause with her against the enemy 
whose power they most dreaded, and 
voluntarily admitted her authority, 
which they vainly hoped might not be 
permanently exercised. Like all Asi« 
atics, they readily incurred every ha- 
zard of distant evil to enable them-to 
shake off a present annoyance, and 
they have shared the fate of almost all 
people who seek foreign aid against a 
domestic enemy. The chiefs were for 
some time treated with consideration 
by their new superiors—they retained 
as much of their hereditary influence 
and authority as was likely to prove 
beneficial to their followers—they en- 
joyed a revenue sufficient to maintain 
them reepectably, if not splendidly, 
and Russian military rank, and deco. 
rations of Christian orders were libere 
ally bestowed upon them. But after 
the new government was firmly esta- 
blished, the system gradually changed 
—they were now subjected to the mors 
tification of finding their power un- 
dermined, and their authority stip. 
planted by the Russian officers; in- 
trigues were resorted to, and 
concerted to drive some to rebellion, 
and to induce others to fly from the 
punishment moment S Seen 
for imagi ences,y till at 
all ho Wehamtncien ieftains = 





* Vol. XXL. p. 158. 


+ See Vol. XXI. p. 159, 


+ The history of one of these transactions will serve as a specimen, Mehdee 
Koolee Khan, hereditary chief of Karabaugh, retained the possessions of his father, 
who had voluntarily submitted to Russia, and with a view to secure to himself the 
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driven from their possessions to seek 
shelter in Persia. 





Still the peasantry had perhaps lost 


nothing by the change, and under a 
more judicious government, the ab- 
sence of: the chiefs might have been 
productive of benefit to the lower class- 
es, and even the differences of reli- 
gious prejudice and observance might 
have been overlooked in the enjoy- 
ment of superior worldly advantages 
under a good government. But we 
fear that Russia, with all her boasted 
toleration in religious matters, is, after 
all, a bigoted superior, and with all 
her pretensions to moderation, a harsh 
master. Her civil servants, of the 
lower grades at least, are miserably 
corrupt, and drawn from classes of 
society in which they are not likely to 
acquire enlightened views or elevated 
principles. The service is considered 
degrading, and respect is reserved for 
the military. On the other hand, the 
officers of the army in Georgia, ex- 
cepting those in the higher ranks, are 
for the most part, persons of mean 
birth and no education, and they are 
generally insolent, overbearing, and 
tyrannical to those under them. With 
subordinate officers of such a charac 
ter, what government can be popular 
with strangers, or effective over a proud 
people? The revenue levied from the 
country was not exorbitant, but the 
mode of exacting it was oppressive ; 
and while the goyernment affected to 
—— the feelings and even the pre- 
judices of its subjects, they were con- 
tinually violated and disregarded by 
its agents. The chiefs had been remo 
ved, but the nobles were still unpro- 
vided for. Their power and influence 
necessarily fell on the accession of a 
new authority with which theirs was 
incompatible. Their revenues were 
dissipated by their extravagance, and 
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they had no means of recruiting them 
—their pride was wounded by the ar- 
rogance and assumed superiority of 
the Russian officers, and they saw 
themselves sinking without a hope of 
redemption into the mass of the come 
mon people. It is true, that the Rus- 
sian service was open to them, and 
some of them availed themselves of 
this gracious provision—but the cone 
sequence of these men was confined to 
their native soil, and lived only in the. 
feudal attachment of their dependents. 
To enter the Russian army was to 
abandon these, and to do so, they were 
forced to lay aside their national ha- 
bits, sometimes even their religious 
feelings, and to mix with the other 
officers, on terms inconsistent with the 
preservation of their peculiar tenets. 
Even the Georgian and Armenian 
Christians complained of the rigour 
with which the Russian authorities 
exacted a strict compliance with Rus- 
sian habits, and were mortified to find, 
that in adhering to their national cus- 
toms, even in regard to the dress and 
conduct of their,wives and daughters, 
they gave umbrage to their superiors. 

At the same time, the chiefs who 
had found an asylum in Persia, took 
advantage of the discontents which 
the measures of the government or the. 
conduct of its officers had excited, and 
carried on incessant intrigues with 
their former adherents, which doubt- 
less tended to foment feelings hostile 
to the existing state of affairs, and 
warmed their own hopes while it gra« 
tified their revenge. 

The defects in the civil administra- 
tion might possibly, however, have 
been tolerated, and the rising genera- 
tion, knowing no better times, and goad- 
ed by no recollections of past splen- 
dour or exhausted influence, might 
have grown up in habitual submission 





quiet enjoyment of them during his life, he adopted General Madatoff (the Russian 
commander of the province) his heir, to the prejudice of his brother and other re- 
lations; but the Khan continued to live longer than, from his irregular habits and 
bad constitution, had been anticipated, and a plot was accordingly devised for getting 


rid of him. 


A feud had for some time existed between Mehdee Koolee Khan and 


Jaffer Koolee Khan, another noble of Karabaugh. The latter, while travelling at 
night, was fired upon by some men concealed in a thicket by the roadside, and 


wounded in the hand. 


Mehdee Koolee Khan was charged with an attempt to 


make away with Jaffer Koolee, and though he protested his innocence, and offered 
his aid in apprehending the ruffians, his mind, naturally weak, was so successfully 
worked upon by his disinterested heir, that, by his advice, he fled into Persia. Cir- 
cumstances have since occurred which seem fully to establish Mehdee Koolee 


Khan's innocence. 
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to an authority which was obnoxious 
to their fathers. But there was another 
evil of greater magnitude. In most 
of the provinces, the Mahommedans 
had been the rulers and the Christians 
their subjects. When the power of 
Russia was consolidated, the Chris- 
tians became the favoured people, and 
domineered over their former rulers 
with all thesenseless insolenceof eman« 
cipated slaves. In some places, they 
scoffed at the religious rites of the Ma- 
hommedans, and in others, attempt- 
ed to interrupt their most sacred cere- 
monies. The Moollahs had lost much 
of their importance, and with it their 
revenues had declined. The form of 
government was opposed to their inte- 
rests, and they became opposed to the 
government. No effective measures 
were adopted to soothe or to restrain 
them, and as the only means they pos- 
of recovering their power or 
preserving what remained to them, 
re | endeavoured to rekindle religious 
feelings in their flocks. In doing so, 
it was impossible to avoid casting some 
degree of odium on the government, 
which they considered infidel, and con- 
uently infamous. The shame of 
submitting to the yoke of unbelieving 
foreigners, became a favourite theme 
for declamation. Every outrage, and 
even every incidental disregard of Ma-« 
hommedan feeling or prejudice, was 
represented to be a part of a systematic 
attack on their faith, and there is rea- 
son to believe that the conduct of the 
Russian officers, and of the troops un- 
der their command, nay, even of the 
government itself, was not always well 
calculated to controvert such an inter- 
pretation of their designs. The pil- 
grims from those countries who re- 
sorted to the tombs at Kerbelaee and 
Nujjif carried thither exaggerated ac- 
counts of the evils and dangers to 
which the disciples of Jsiam were ex- 
posed under the Russian yoke, and 
roused the fears of the spiritual chief 
of the Sheeahs. The almost total ex- 
tirpation of Mahommedanism from 
the Crimea became a familiar illustra- 
tion of their fears, and an evidence 
that they were well founded. The 
disputes of Russia with Persia regard 
ing their frontier, the haughty and 
offensive bearing of the Governor-Ge- 
neral of Georgia towards the highest 
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and uncom ising manner in whic 
he appenredl dotersained to force a com- 
pliance with all his demands in ev 
negotiation for a settlement of his dif 
ferences with the courts of Tehran 
and Tabreez, seemed to indicate a de~ 
sire to drive the Shah to some act of 
hostility ; while the discussions then 
pending between Russia and the Porte, 
arising, as they had done, out of the 
demands of the former, made it easy 
to impress a belief that the Emperor 
contemplated the total subversion of 
Islamism. 

Such was the state of men’s minds 
in the Russian provinces, when the 
discussions between the Shah and his 
Imperial Majesty began to assume a 
threatening aspect. The death of the 
Emperor Alexander and the confusion 
which followed it, tended to foster 
hopes, which, till then, few had dared 
to entertain. Persia, the seat of the 
Sheeah greatness and power, was able 
to call to her aid the whole influence 
of the acknowledged head of the sect, 
and through him could at all times 
divide the allegiance of the Georgian 
Mahommedans with Russia. The re« 
fugee chiefs were available instruments 
in her hands to stir men up to rebele 
lion ; and holding these powers, more 
especially the former, at her disposal, 
while the government of Georgia was 
exulting in its strength, and taunting 
her with reproaches for her weakness, 
it would have required more than hu« 
man forbearance not to use them in 
the negotiations and discussions in 
which she was engaged. But as the 
power was great, it was proportionally 
difficult to control or direct its opers 
ation, and we have already shown* . 
how great a share it had in causing 
the war. 

In the month of July 1826, Abbas 
Meerza, the heir apparent to the 
throne of Persia, aendl from the royal 
camp at Sooltaneeah, to put himself at 
the headof his own army, reinforced by 
a large body of the Shah’s troops, which, 
under the command of Ismael Meer« 
za, a son of his Majesty, had - 
been sent in advance a few days before. 
It washis Royal Highness’s intention ta 
cross the Araxes by the bridge called 
Pool i khoda afereen, and push into Ka« 
rabaugh before General Madatoff, who 


* Vol. XXI. p, 164, 
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was then kriown to be absent, could 
have returned to make preparations 
for the defence of the province, and 
even, if possible, before the various 
detachments occupying that line of 
frontier could have thrown themselves 
into the fort of Sheesha. It was of 
the utmost importance that the Per- 
sian army should arrive before this 
fortress previous to its being effective- 
ly garrisoned, for some discontented 
Karabaughees, who composed a majo- 
rity of the troops stationed there, had 
opened a communication with their 
hereditary chief, Mehdee Koolee Khan, 
then a refugee at the court of Abbas 
Meerza, and had promised to procure 
its surrender if his Royal Highness 
would appear before it. 

But the Prince’s army had not yet 
crossed the Arras ( Araxes), when the 
war broke out in another quarter. 
Meer Hassan Khan, the hereditary 
chief of Talish, desirous to emancipate 
himself from the control of Russia, 
had for some time been in correspond 
ence with Persia, and the Russian 
commanderin Lankeran, finding cause 
to suspect his fidelity, seized his wife, 
and ordered her to be detained in the 
island of Saree as a hostage for the 
conduct of her husband. This out- 

of Mahommedan custom and 
feeling enabled the Khan to engage 
his dependents, already disposed to 
revolt, in an attempt to rescue his 
wife from the party of soldiers who 
escorted her. He collected a small 
body of followers, and attacked the 
Russian detachment on its mareh to 
Lankeran, and though he did not suc- 
ceed in releasing their prisoner, this 
act of hostility, which was the first 
blow struck in the war, irretrievably 
committed him with the Russian go- 
vernment. He accordingly lost no 
time in rousing the people of Talish, 
and immediately solicited support and 
assistance from the Shah, declaring that 
he restored the ~ee to his Majesty, 
and that he only desired to be invest- 
edwith the government by bis lawful 
sovereign. On the receipt of this in- 
telligence Mahommed Khan Kajar, 
with a corps consisting of 7000 horse, 
8000 foot, and four light field-pi 
hastened to the assistance of the in- 
surgents, who had assembled in con- 
siderable force; and the royal camp 
was shortly after moved in advance 
from Sooltanceah to Ardebil, a Persian 
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town and fortress on the frontiers of 
Talish. 

Several members of the hereditary 
family of this province still, however, 
adhered to the Russian interests, and 
Mahommed Hoossein Khan, a young 
man of some influence, and head of a 
division of the tribe, who had been on 
unfriendly terms with Meer Hassan, 
sought the protection of the Russian 
commander at Lankeran, and obtain- 
ed from him a party of a hundred men 
and twoguns, to assist in protecting 
his country and his followers from the 
threatened violence of his cousin, 
Finding, however, that Meer Hassan 
had been joined by so large a Persian 
force, and perceiving that he had nos 
thing further to hope from the assist« 
ance of Russia, Mahommed Hoossein 
made overtures to Mahommed Khan, 
and, as a proof of the sincerity of his 
professions, offered to deliver up the 
detachment which had been sent to 
his assistance. This perfidious pro- 
posal was agreed to—the Russian 
party was surprised and surrounded, 
and, after a feeble attempt to resist, 
surrendered to the Persians. Mahome 
med Khan and Meer Hassan, uniting 
their forces, now marched upon Lane 
keran, and blockaded the place on the 
land-side ; but the Russian troops evae 
cuated it on the third or ints Gon, 
and contrived to carry with them, to 
the island of Saree, their families and 
property, as well as some members of 
the Talish family, who, either from 
fear of Meer Hassan, or hope of fue 
ture advantage, still took part with 
Russia. The evacuation of Lankeran 
liberated the whole provinee, which 
was thus abandoned without an at- 
tempt to maintain it, and the enemy 
was scarcely out of sight when Ma- 
hommed Khan, acceding to the wishes 
of Meer Hassan, actuated by a desire 
to gratify his troops, and, no. doubt, 
hoping to share the spoil, permitted 
the army to plunder the followers and 
adherents of Mahommed Hoossein 
Khan. This atrocious proceeding had 
the good effect of uniting the whole 
province under Meer Hassan, and his 
cousin repaired to the Shah’s camp to 
seek redress, which was readily pro- 
mised. However barbarous the treat- 
mentexperienced by Mahommed Hoos- 
sein may have been, few sympathized 
with him in his distress, and even 
those who had most largely benefited 
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by his treachery to Russia, looked on 
the calamity with which he had been 
visited, a8 an appropriate punishment 
for his former perfidy. 

In the meantime, Abbas Meerza 
had crossed the Arras ; but instead of 
pushing rapidly on to Sheesha, which 
would probably: have enabled him to 

t possession of the fortress, he al- 

owed several days to pass in useless 
communications with the discontented 
inhabitants, and detached his eldest 
son, Mahommed Meerza, with Meh- 
dee Koolee Khan, and a considerable 
body of troops, to enter Karabaugh 
by the circuitous route of Nukhshi- 
van and Gerrooss, and thus gave Co-« 
lonel Riot, who commanded in the 
absence of General Madatoff, time to 
eall in several detachments, to gar 
rison the fort with Russian troops, 
and to put himself in a posture of 
nce. 

The corpswhich had taken the route 
of Nukhshivan found at Gerrooss a 
Russian battalion, with two guns, and 
a few Cossaks, who were preparing to 
fall back on Sheesha; and, with the 
assistance of a body of insurgents of 
the province, succeeded in cutting off 
its retreat, and in delaying its march 
till a part of the Prince’s army had 
come up. ‘The Russians defended 
themselves for some time, but one of 
their guns having been dismounted, 
and a tumbril blown up by the fire 
of the Persian artillery, and being ex- 
hausted by the heat of the day, and 
distressed for want of water, they laid 
down their arms. 

- The conduct of this corps was not 
calculated to impress the Persians with 
a high sense of the courage or disci- 
pline of the Russian army. About 
a thousand men, with their Lieut. 
Colonel, Major, and several inferior 
officers, had surrendered, while one of 
their field-pieces remained effective, 
and the soldiers had from thirty to 
forty rounds of ammunition in their 

It is true that they were 
surrounded and opposed to a foree se« 
veral times their number; but they 
‘were not above ten miles from their can- 
tonments under Sheesha; and though 
they were no doubt exposed to a heavy 
fire, they had not been so closely press« 
‘ed, nor had they yet suffered so severe- 
ly, as to justify, in well-disciplined 
troops, the course they adopted. 

Aver this success, Abbas Meerza 
ailvanced to Sheesha, and invested it, 
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The intention which had been enters 
tained by the discontented Kara« 
baughees to deliver up the fort to his 
Royal Highness was frustrated by the 
precautions of Colonel Riot, and there 
remained little chance of getting pos 
session of the place unless by a regular 
siege, which was immediately under 
taken. 

The advance of Abbas Meerza into 
Karabaugh was the signal for the oce 
cupation of Gokcheh by the troops of 
Erivan. A Russian detachment, of 
about two hundred men, which was 

ted in this district, was attacked by 

oossein Khan, Sirdar, and after a 
determined resistance, in which one 
half of its number was killed, and a 
large proportion of the remainder dis» 
abled, its commanding officer wound- 
ed, and its ammunition expended, the 
remnant of that gallant little band 
laid down their arms. The Sirdar ims 
mediately ordered his brother, Hassan 
Khan, to advance with a considerable 
force towards Loree, a strong position 
covering the road to Tiflis, on which 
General Sewardzameedzoff, who com~ 
manded in Pambek, had retired, after 
abandoning Kara, Kliseah, and Hum. 
mumloo, burning the magazines and 
cantonments, and carrying away the 
inhabitants. Hassan Khan laid waste 
the country to the confines of the 
Russian camp, burnt the standing 
corn, made prisoners some Armenians 
who had not taken shelter at Loree; 
and in a predatory excursion into the 
Russian territory, carried off from the 
vicinity of Tiflis an unfortunate Gere 
man colony which had recently been 
settled there. On his return from this 
expedition, he continued to hover 
about the enemy, and to en them 
in occasional skirmishes. He endea- 
voured to cut off their supplies and 
interrupt their communications, and 
though he could make no impression 
on their position, he succeeded in keep- 
ing up a continual alarm. 

The Russian officer commanding at 
Ganja was induced, on the advance of 
the Persian army to Sheesha, to admit 
a considerable number of the inhabit. 
ants of the town into the fort, and,-not 
sus ting their ep: marched 
with the ter part of the garrison 
to the satleanes of the brigade at Lo« 
pee which, . it —— of -_ 3000 
infantry, with a sm y of ca 
and some artillery, was not peta | 
competent to maintain itself, and proe 
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tect the Armenians who were collected 
with it, should Hassan Khan be large~ 
ly reinforced. But the garrison had 
no sooner been weakened by the march 
of this detachment, than the Mahom- 
medans rose upon the remaining Rus- 
sians, and having mastered them, so- 
licited assistance from Abbas Meerza, 
who was still before Sheesha. His 
Royal Highness immediately sent five 
thousand men, under the command of 
his son, Mahommed Meerza, with 
Ameer Khan, Sirdar, and Oogoorloo 
Khan, hereditary chief of Ganja, to 
garrison the place, while, with the 
main body of his army, he continued 
the siege. 
» Towards the end of August, the 
Prince Sheikh Allee Meerza, with a 
body of horse, joined Mahommed 
‘Khan on the frontiers of Talish, and 
having crossed the river Koor (Cyrus 
by a floating bridge, took the Islan 
of Salian, in which there were large 
magazines of flour, and advanced into 
Sheerwan, to co-operate with Musto- 
pha Khan, hereditary chief of the pro- 
wince, who had been a refugee in Per- 
sia, and on the breaking out of the 
war had returned to his tribe, and 
‘collected a considerable body of men, 
with whom he was acting against the 
‘Russians. The sons of Seleem Khan, 
‘too, had returned from their asylum 
in Turkey, to their hereditary pos- 
sessions in the adjoining province of 
Shekkee, and were now in a position 
-to aid the Persian and Sheerwan for- 
ces ; and the discontented mountain- 
ers of the eastern extremity of the 
Caucasus, had made a descent into 
the low countries, driving the Rus- 
‘sian detachments that occupied it into 
the fortified towns of Derbend and 
-Badkoo, in which places they were 
blockaded by a body of insurgents un- 
der Soorkhaee Khan, Lezgee, and Ibra- 
him Khan, of Badkao,whohademerged 
from their seclusion in Persia, where 
they had sought refuge, to take a part 
against the common enemy. A Rus- 
sian force which occupied the district 
of Koobba, had been defeated by the 
Persian and Sheerwan troops, and obli- 
ged to retire upon Tiflis. A direct 
communication was opened between 
the Persian armies of Erivan, Kara- 
baugh, and Sheerwan ; and this latter 
vince, as well as Shekkee, Talish, 
Mogban; and Ganja, had been entire- 
ly evacuated by the Russians, while 
in. Karabaugh they held only the fort 
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of Sheesha. This fortress Abbas Meer 
za still continued to besiege, and pro- 
posals for its surrender, on certain 
conditions, were made by the com- 
mander. An engagement was even ene 
tered into to deliver up the place, if it 
was not relieved in ten days, and hose 
tages were given by the garrison for 
the fulfilment of this agreement ; but 
it soon became obvious that Colonel 
Riot only sought to gain time, and 
that he had no intention of surrender 
ing the place as long as he could by 
any means hold it. Much time had 
been lost by the Persians in fruitless 
negotiations, without any prospect of 
their being brought to a favourable 
result,—the more important duties of 
the siege had been neglected, and cire 
cumstances shortly after occurred 
which changed the aspect of affairs. 
On the first intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the Persians into the Russian 
territory, General Yermoloff (Gover- 
nor-general and Commander-in-chief 
in Georgia) called in all his more ade 
vanced posts, abandoned all his fron- 
tier stations, and ordered the several 
corps which were cantoned in the ine 
vaded provinces, to fall back upon Tis 
flis, where, in the end of August, he 
had thus collected about fifteen thoue 
sand men. It is not for us to question 
the skill and judgment displayed in 
adopting such a system of defence, 
nor do we know the exact nature of 
the advantages which were balanced 
against the evils of abandoning the 
frontier provinces to the enemy, with- 
out making an attempt to defend any 
of them, (for we understand that the 
defence of Sheesha was contrary to ore 
ders, ) or to confirm the well-disposed 
and intimidate the wavering part of 
the population ; nor do we pretend to 
set up our opinion of the greater bene- 
fits likely to have resulted from cone 
centrating on some point in advance, 
rather than falling back upon the road 
to Russia, and thus inducing a belief 
that preparations were making to evae 
cuate Georgia altogether. We have 
our own theory upon these matters, 
which we may develop on a more fits 
ting occasion ; but this we may safel 
pronounce, that in Persia the maven. 
effect of these movements was great, 
and that thousands, who had thought 
the war a hopeless and a ruinous un- 
dertaking, now began to hesitate, and 
to doubt whether they had not been 
deceived in estimating so highly as 
1 
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they had done the military power and 
talent of Russia. But the delay of the 
Prince before Sheesha had not only 
given time for the retreat of the ad- 
vanced corps, the organisation of a 
field force at Tiflis, and the arrival of 
reinforcements, as well as of several 
officers of distinction, who hurried 
from St Petersburgh to take a part in 
the war ; but it had also permitted the 
inhabitants of the country to recover 
from the consternation into which 
they had been thrown, to balance the 
advantages of resistance against those 
of submission, which in their first pa- 
nic they had considered inevitable ; 
ahd, finally, when re-assured by the 
presence of a considerable force, to 
come forward in support of the go- 
vernment, and contribute everything 
in their power to the defence of the 
country. 

« Encouraged by this injudicious de- 
lay. on the part of the Prince, and by 
the reviving spirits of their Georgian 
subjects, the Russians prepared to as- 
sume the offensive, and a corps, con- 
sisting of four thousand infantry, with 
a proportion of cavalry and artillery, 
was pushed on to the vicinity of Sham- 
koor, a village not far from Ganja, on 
the road to Tiflis, while another corps 
of three thousand men followed up to 
support the preceding. 

- Mahommed Meerza, whocommand« 
ed in Ganja, having heard of the ad- 
vance of the first of these forces, mo- 
ved out to attack it ; and an action was 
fought early in September at Sham- 
koor, in which the Persians were to- 
tally defeated, with the loss of their 
artillery and baggage, and the greater 
part of their infantry. Almeer Khan, 
Sirdar, was killed, and the young Prince 
narrowly escaped being taken prison- 
er. _ The fugitives from the field of 
battle, flying to Ganja, created a panic 
in the garrison ; and the Persian offi- 
cer who had been left to defend the 
place evacuated it the same evening, 
without even attempting to carry off 
or destroy his stores or ammunition, 
of which last there was a considerable 
quantity. 

The Shah had, in the meantime, 
raoved from Ardebil to Aher, in Kara< 
baugh, and on receiving intelligence 
of the advance of the Russians, de- 
tached a considerable body of men un- 
der the command of the Ausef ud 
Dowleh, (prime minister,) to reine 
force his Highness, Abbas Meer- 

Vor. XXIII. ‘ 
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za, who was still before Sheesha: The 
Persian army, thusreinforced, amounte 
ed.to about twenty thousand infantry, 
and ten thousand cavalry, with twene 
ty pieces of artillery; but the Prince 
was nevertheless desirous not to ha- 
zard a general action. The Russians 
had. — Ganja, from whence he 
could not hope to drive them ; and the 
garrison of Sheesha, now closely press- 
ed, might probably be reduced before 
the Russians could force him to raise 
the siege. Were he to advance and 
bring the enemy to an action near 
Ganja, they could at all times retire 
upon the fort, even if defeated. The 
country afforded no provisions, as all 
it could supply had been consumed 
by the Persian army ; and if the Rus« 
sians should advance, they would, in 
consequence of this deficiency, soon 
be forced to retire, when they might 
be advantageously attacked in their 
retreat. These considerations were, 
however, over-ruled by the minister, 
whose confidence was greater than his 
judgment. ‘The siege of Sheesha was 
hastily raised—sufficient time was not 
even allowed to collect and call in the 
foraging parties which had gone out 
the day before. A mine, which had 
been carried under one of the towers 
of the fort, and had now been come- 
pleted, was not spruug, and the ad+ 
vance was effected with all the tumule 
tuous confusion of a retreat. 

The two Russian corps had, in the 
meantime, formed a junction, and some 
reinforcements had come up from the 
rear. After leaving a sufficient gare 
rison in Ganja, and throwing into it 
their heavy baggage and stores, the 
army, under the command of General 
Paskevitch, advanced to the distance 
of five miles from Ganja, and having 
there taken up a position, waited the 
approach of Abbas Meerza. The force 
here collected might amount to about 
seven thousand infantry, three thou~ 
sand cavalry, and twenty guns. 

On the evening of the ——— Septem« 
ber, the Persians came in sight of the 
enemy, and it was determined to ate 
tack him next morning ; but fearing 
lest the Russians should make a night 
attack, the Persian commanders k 
their men in motion almost the w 
night, and in the morning drew them 
up in order of battle, fatigued with 
the continued exertion, and exhausted 
by want of sleep and of food; for the 
confusion had been so great during 
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the night march, that the men were 
separated from their baggage, and had 
not been able to procure provisions. 

» It was intended that the Prince 
with his own troops should attack the 
Russians in front, while the Ausef ud 
Dowleh should make a detour to the 
left, and follow their right flank ; at 
the same time a body of cavalry was 
to get into their rear, and cut off their 
communication with the fort of Ganja. 
The Persian army was, however, by 
some misunderstanding, drawn up in 
one line, extending several miles, by 
which arrangement, nearly one-half 
of the troops never came into action. 
The battle commenced with a cannon- 
ade on beth sides. The Persian line of 
infantry marched steadily up to with- 
in musket range, and kept up a smart 
fire for a considerable time. The 
Russian artillery was rapidly but bad- 
ly served, and did little execution, 
while the fire from the Persian guns 
was much more destructive. The 
Russian troops were becoming un- 
steady, and had even abandoned some 
of their guns, when a disorderly and 
unauthorized charge made by some of 
the Persian infantry was repelled, and 
the whole of the Prince’s troops gave 
way. The division commanded by the 
Ausef ud Dowleh, seeing the right of 
the line in confusion, and the men 
dispersing, fled in disorder. Five hun- 
dred of them, whose retreat was cut 
off, after making a gallant resistance, 
surrendered tothe enemy. The main 
‘body of the Persian army retreated to 
a fortified camp, some miles in the 
rear, in which its baggage was depo- 
sited, and the troops which first reach- 
ed it, plundered everything they could 
find, even to the Prince’s ba e, 
and again fled with their booty. The 
Russian cavalry followed the fugitives 
for some miles, but was kept in check 
by two guns of the Prince's artillery, 
and some men of his regiment of 
guards, who covered the flight of the 
army. The panic was, however, so 
‘great, that all attempts to arrest the 
retreat of the troops before they cross 
ed the Arras,-were ineffectual, and it 
‘was not until the Prince arrived at 
Oslandooz, that he was able to col- 
lect together any considerable number 
of the fugitives. In this action the 
‘Persians lost about 1200 men, most of 
‘whom were made prisoners ; and the 
Rassians 700, all of whom were either 
killed or wounded. Of the Persians, 
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however, a great number dispersed on: 
the satehts 4 and returned to their 
houses, and by the loss of its baggage, 
ammunition, and stores, and by the 
feeling which had been excited, the 
army was completely disorganized. 

A few days after this defeat, the 
Prince Rend joined the Shah’s camp 
at Aher, and arrangements were made 
to form a corps of observation on the 
banks of the Arras, which should also 
serve to protect the Mahommedan 
tribes of Karabaugh, who had taken 
@ part against Russia in the war, and 
now sought refuge in the Persian tere 
ritory. 

The Russians showed no disposi< 
tion to follow up this victory by any 
decided movement, and as the season 
was too far advanced to admit of the 
formation of a fresh army, the Shah 
moved before the end of September to 
Tabreez, preparatory to his return to 
Tehran for the winter, and Abbas 
Meerza proceeded, in command of the 
corps of observation, to the banks of the 
Arras. About the middle of October 
a body of Russians crossed the river, 
and succeeded in carrying off some 
families of the Karabaugh tribes, who 
had expressed a desire to return to 
their own country. The troops under 
Abbas Meerza made an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover the families which 
were thus carried off, and some in- 
effective skirmishing took place. This 
may be considered the close of the 
first campaign. In the beginning of 
November, the Prince, finding the 
season too far advanced for active 
operations, and having learnt that the 
Russian army was preparing to go in« 
to winter cantonments at Akoglan, 
near the banks of the Arras, made ar- 
rangements for the defence of the 
frontier during the winter, and then 
returned to Tabreez. 

The army, which had till now oc 
cupied Sheerwan, retired for the win- 
ter, and while recrossing the Koor, 
was attacked by a small party of Rus 
sians, which had followed its move« 
ments; the Erivan force fell back from 
Loree, within the Persian frontier ; 
and thus, at the close of the campaign, 
Russia had recovered all her provinces 
— Talish and Moghan. 

The approach of winter having pro« 
duced a suspension of active opera- 
tions, it was hoped that before the 
return of spring should enable either 
party to open another campaign, some 
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afrangemeént towards an accotnmoda- 
tion of the differences between Persia 
and Russia might be effected, and the 
British Envoy, who had remained 
during the autumn at Tabreez, with 
a view to avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity which might present itself to 
lead the Persian frontier authorities 
to open a negotiation, repaired to 
Tehran, for the purpose of inducing 
the Shah to consult his true interests, 
rather than yield to the dictates of 
ove —_ _ a a a to St 
etersburgh, with pro s for peace. 
The Shah could oat pe his feel. 
ings to the propriety of adopting any 
measure which might, as he thought, 
have the appearance of humbling him- 
self before Russia, but determined to 
send Meerza Mahommed Allee, a ne- 
—_ of his Excellency Meerza Abul 
assan Khan, to Tiflis, to ascertain 
the views of the Russian govern- 
ment, and to announce the Shah’s in- 
tention to send his Excellency as am- 
bassador to the court of the Emperor, 
‘should he find the Russian authorities 
dis to treat. Letters, expressing 
a desire to restore the pacific and 
friendly relations which had so long 
subsisted between the countries, were 
at the same time addressed to Count 
Nesserode by the Persian ministers, 
and in testimony of the sincerity of 
the Shah’s desire to terminate the war, 
two or three hundred Russian prison- 
ers, (all who were then at the capital, ) 
were directed to accompany Meerza 
Mahommed Allee, and to be deliver- 
ed to the Russian commander on the 
frontier of Erivan, as a gift from the 
Shah to the Emperor—a gift, too, 
which it was not doubted but his Im- 
perial Majesty’s love for his people 
would induce him to appreciate more 
highly than costly presents. 

The Meerza left ‘Tehran in Decem- 
ber, and on his arrival in the vicinity 
of Tabreez, was detained for some 
time, in consequence of the invasion 
of the Persian territories by a Russian 


i 
e advance of a body of six thou- 
‘sand infantry, with a proportion of 
cavalry and artillery, and a long train 
of waggons, in the depth of winter, 
seemed to imply, that some enterprise 
‘of importance was in contemplation. 
The point at which it had crossed the 
Arras, afforded very practicable routes 
both to Tabreez and to Ardebil ; and 
‘its first movements seemed to indicate 
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‘Tabreez as the object of its destina- 
tion. No attempt of this. nature 
been anticipated by the Prince : 
and as the inclemency of the season 
appeared to preclude all idea of pur« 
suing active military operations, the 
greater part of the Persian infantry 
and all the cavalry had been dismissed 
to their homes. A force sufficient to. 
oppose the enemy could not therefore 
be collected before several days. Ta- 
breez was imperfectly mappeed with 
ein ; “< the inhabitants, une 
ai a military garrison, were 
scarcely oti to undertake the dee 
fence of the town. The sudden and 
unexpected approach of danger 
duced the alarm and confusion whi 
usually occur in such cases, and these 
were augmented by a belief, that une 
less invited by a disaffected party, the 
Russian general would scarcely have 
ventured with so small a force to at- 
tack Tabreez, because it was obvious 
that, if he failed in taking it, his whole 
army must be destroyed. The power- 
ful tribe of Shaksevuud occupied the 
province of Miskkeen, which the Rus- 
sians had entered ; and their chief, 
Atta Khan, who had been blinded b 
order of the Prince, and who could 
influence his tribe to take part with 
the enemy, were he dis so todo, 
had waited on the Russian general, 
and was said to have collected troops 
to co-operate with him. A consider- 
able magazine of wheat and rice had 
been captured by the Russians on first 
entering the province; and the pea- 
sants, having received assurances of 
protection, were neither inclined to 
incur the resentment of the invaders, 
by opposing them, nor to abandon 
their Tonal in the severity of winter, 
and destroy or relinquish a t pro= 
rtion of their property, which they 
fad not the means of transporting. 
If, therefore, the Russian commander 
had pushed on rapidly to Tabreez, 
and taken advantage of the confusion 
produced by the first alarm, it is. very 
possible, that, by risking much, he 
might have effected something bril- 
liant. But, in a few days, troops be- 
gan to.arrive from every of the 
province. The delay of the Russians 
gave the inhabitants time to recover 
their confidence, and they now became 
desirous that the enemy should make 
anattempttocarry the city, which they 
felt could not fail to be disastrous to 
him, ri 
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Had the Russian force directed its 
march upon Ardebil, there is -reason’ 
to believe, from what has since tran- 
spired; that the fort might not have 
been defended. The same feelings 
prevailed there as at Tabreez, and the 
mtansof resistance were much smaller. 
But the Russian commander, having 
exposed his troops to the greatest hard< 
ships, and lost a considerable propor- 
tion of his cattle, retired, as he had ad- 
vanced, without any apparent cause, 
leaving the object of this extraordina- 
ry Movement a matter of speculation, 
which, so far as we are aware, it still 
continues to be. 

' As soon as theRussians had re-cross- 
ed the Arras, and set themselves quietly 
down in their winter quarters, to heal 
their frost-bitten feet and shake off 
their agues, Meerza Mahommed Allee 
P with the liberated prisoners 
towards Tiflis. On his arrival in the 
capital of Georgia, he communicated 
with General Yermoloff, who trans- 
mitted to St Petersburgh the letters 
for the Russian minister, of which the 
Meerza was the bearer; and after 
much conversation, which led to no 
result, referred him to General De- 
bytch, who had lately arrived on a 
special commission from the capital, 
for information regarding the senti- 
ments of the Emperor. It appeared 
that Persia was expected to cede Eri- 
van and Nukhshivan, and to indemni- 
fy Russia for the expenses of the war. 
Meerza Mahommed was requested to 
return to Persia, and told that Count 
Nesserode’s replies to the letters which 
had been forwarded, should be trans- 
mitted to Persia on their arrival ; 
and that until permission to that effect 
was received from the capital, no mis- 
sion would be permitted to proceed 
thither. It was farther hinted, that 
unless Persia was prepared to accede 
to the terms alluded to by General 
Debytch, the mission of an ambassa- 
dor would be unavailing ; and finally, 
a promise was made, (which, however, 
has not been performed,) that anum- 
ber of Persian prisoners, at least equal 
to that released by his Majesty the 
Shah, should be set at liberty. 
' - The Meerza returned to Tabreez in 
the month of March ; and not long 
after, a letter from Count Nesserode 
to Meerza Abul! Hassan Khan, couch- 
ed, it is said, in terms by no means 
-conciliatory, intimated that, if Persia 
was inclined to sue for peace, the Go« 
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vernor General of Georgia had recei= 
ved instructions which would enable 
him to treat with her. In regard to 
the release of the captives, H. E. was; 
we are told, informed, that if Russia 
had not been attacked while unprepa- 
red, Persia would not have had any 
prisoners to return. It was, therefore, 
obvious that Russia had no desire to 
renew amicable relations with Persia ; 
and it was concluded, that she intend- 
ed to put forth her strength in the en« 
suing campaign. In the followin 
month, (April,) General Yermoloff, 
and the greater number of the officers 
who had been employed under him in 
Georgia, were socalled, and the conduct 
of the military operations devolved on 
General Paskevitch, who succeeded to 
the chief command. Large reinforces 
ments had arrived from beyond the 
Caucasus—provisions had been thrown 
into the country from the ports of the 
Caspian and of the Black sea ; and ‘it 
was understood that Russia would 
open the campaign with an over- 
whelming force. In the course: of 
the same month, General Benkendorff 
moved towards Erivan, with an army 
consisting of about 7000 infantry, 
3000 cavalry, and 18 guns, besides 
mortars and howitzers. He crossed 
the frontier at Bashaberan, without 
having been perceived by the Persian 
picquets, ake advanced almost unop- 
posed to Eutchkeleeseah, (the three 
churches,) where he arrived before 
the end of April. 

On the of May, the army of 
Karabaugh, which had left its winter 
quarters a short time before, made an 
attempt to cross the Arras into Kara- 
baugh, by the bridge called Pool i 
khoda afereen, of which some of the 
arches had fallen, and, after several 
fruitless endeavours to render it passa 
ble, were at length driven from it by 
the fire of the Persians, who occupied 
the opposite bank of the river. Having 
been repulsed from the bridge, the 
Russian commander made an attempt 
to throw some men across on a raft or 
floating-bridge, but was again repul- 
sed with some loss, and fell back from 
the banks of the river. 

General Benkendorff, on his arri- 
val at the three churches, put the 
place in a condition to be defended ; 
pushed a reconnoissance as far as Sir- 
dar Abad (a fort not far from Eutch- 
keleeseah), and had some trifling af- 
fairs of cavalry with the Persian horse 
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under Hassan Khan. On the 5th 
May, having established his maga- 
zines and hospitals in the convent, he 
moved towards Erivan, and on the 
following day, after some skirmishing; 


took nd before the Fort of Erivan: 
On the 7th, he proceeded with the in- 
vestment, when the skirmishing was 
renewed ; and on the 8th; the invest- 
ment was completed, and some round 
shot and shells thrown into the fort, 
but without doing much injury. In 
the meantime, Hassan Khan conti- 
nued: to hover about the Russian 
camp with a body of horse, and en- 
deavoured to cut off their communi- 
cations, and any convoys which might 
be on the route to join them. He was, 
however, attacked and defeated by a 
Russian detachment, and obliged to 
retire beyond the Arras. The siege 
of Erivan was therefore pursued with- 
out interruption, but without much 
progress being made. 

Early in June, a detachment from 
the besieging army crossed the Arras 
and attacked Hassan Khan, who, ha- 
ving received intimation of its ad- 
vance, had taken up a position on the 
rising grounds between that river and 
the foot of Mount Ararat. The Rus- 
sian cavalry, led by a party of lan- 
cers, charged the Persians, but havin 
failed in driving them from the an 
ahey occupied, were in their turn 
charged in flank, and driven down the 
slope, where they broke, and fied to 

-the protection of a body of infantry 
and some guns, which had been kept 

in reserve. In this affair, the Russians 

-lest a considerable number of men, 

‘and retired to their camp before Eri- 
van, without seeking to renew the ace 
tion. 

When the Shah was informed that 
the Russian forces had crossed the 
frontier, he prepared to move from 
‘Tehran, and directed the troops des- 
tined to accompany him to rendezvous 
at Sooltaneeah ; but a general scarcity 
of provisions, more particularly in the 
districts lying between Tehran and 

‘Tabreez, and an unusual deficiency 
of pasture and forage, made it difficult 
to bring any considerable body of men 
together. Great delay in consequence 
occurred in collecting a sufficient army, 

-and it was not until about the 20th 
June that his Majesty arrived at 
Oojan, an extensive meadow about 35 
miles from Tabreez. His Royal High« 
ness Abbas Meerza, having collected a 
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choice body of his best. troops, had 
marched some days before towards the 
frontier, and was now encamped mid« 
way between Khoé and Abbas Abad; 
at a placecalled Choors. © = » ..: 
: In the last.days of June, ‘his: Mae: 
jesty moved from Oojan towards Khoé,: 
with the intention of endeavouring to 
relieve Erivan ; ‘but he had not yet 
made many marches, when, on the 6th: 
July, intelligence was received that: 
General Paskevitch had arrived from. 
Tiflis, and put himself at thg head of 
the army ; that after keeping a smart 
fire from their batteries for some. 
hours, the Russians had suddenly: 
raised the siege, and were now marche 
ing towards Nukhshivan. Before his. 
Majesty had arrived at Khoé, the Rus# 
sian General had invested Abbas 
Abad ; and when the Prince Royal 
joined his Majesty’s camp at the for-. 
mer place, to concert measures for the: 
rosecution of the campaign, the ree. 
ief of the besieged fortress became: 
the first object to which their efforts 
were directed. , 
His Royal Highness Allee Nuckee 
Meerza, governor of Casveen, had 
been detached on the 8th July from 
the royal camp, with about 12,000, 
men, to reinforce the army of Abbas 
Meerza, which lay at Choors. The 
Ausef ud Dowleh, with a large body of 
chosen troops, followed in a few.days 
from Khoé. Hassan Khan, who-had 
continued to follow and watch. the 
movements of the Russian force after 
the siege of Erivan was raised, crossed 
the Arras, and formed a junction with 
the forces of the Prince and Prime 
Minister. The Persian army,’ thus 
collected in advance, amounted: to 
twenty-five thousand men ; and it was 
determined to offer the Russians bat< 
tle. The Persian force advanced to 
the bank of the Arras immediately op- 
posite to Abbas Abad, which occupies 
the left bank, and Hassan Khan lost 
no time in attacking a body of Rus- 
sian cavalry, which was posted on the 
right bank, and drove them across the 
river to their camp, which was situ- 
ated not far from the fortress, but a 
little further up the stream. ; 
The Russian general, perceiving that 
large bodies of the enemy were collect- - 
ing in the ravines. beyond the river; 
crossed a body of cavalry and infant 
ry, with two light.guns, under cover 
of his artillery. Having thus secured 
the passage of the river, over which he 
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bad previously thrown a floating 
bridge, he passed five or six battalions 
ef infantry, a large body of cavalry, 
and about twenty guns; and formed 
them in two lines on the plain be- 
tween the Arras and the rising ground 
on which the Persians had taken up 
their position. On the right of the 
Persian line, was the Prince Royal, 
who, with a small body of infantry 
and cavalry, and six guns, occupied a 
hill of considerable elevation. Com- 
municating with his Royal Highness’s 
right, was Hassan Khan, and beyond 
him the Ausef ud Dowleh, who had 
stationed himself in a ravine in which 
he was covered from the fire of the 
enemy, and even concealed from their 
view, 

The Russians advanced slowly, and 
the Prince’s guns kept up a brisk fire 
on their line, which, from the position 
occupied by his Royal Highness, the 
Russian artillery could not return with 
effect. Hassan Khan not only main- 
tained his ground, but made several 
charges with partial success. The 
troops had been engaged some hours ; 
the Russians were much exhausted 
by thirst, and by the heat of the 
day, which was oppressive ; the Per- 
sians had scarcely lost a man, and 
it appeared probable that the action 
would terminate without producing 
any very decisive result, when the ad- 
vance of the Russian left opened to it 
the ravine in which the Prime Minis- 
ter had posted himself; two or three 
guns were immediately brought into a 
position to enfilade it, and the caval- 
ry, crowded into a narrow space, in 
which they could not act, supported 
by no infantry or artillery, and ex- 
= to a destructive fire of grape, 
ell into confusion, and fled in every 
direction. The Russian cavalry fol- 
lowed them for a short distance, but 
came up with few of them. 

The right of the line having thus 
given way, the retreat of Abbas Meerza 
towards his camp at Choors, would 
speedily have been cut off. His Royal 
Highness therefore retired, but in 
good order, and covering with his ar- 
tillery the flight of the army. 
* In this action the Persians did not 
lose above fifty men, and the Russians 

bly not more. The consequences 
of the defeat were, however, disas- 
trous to Persia. Of the ae thous 
sand men who composed the garrison 
of Abbas Abad, one-third consisted of 
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the battalion of Nukhshivan, which 
had been raisedalmost-exclusively from 
the tribe of Kangerloo, and was com. 
manded by Essan Khan, nephew of its 
chief, Kerreem Khan. This family had, 
on several occasions, been detected in 
carrying on an illicit intercourse with 
the Russians, and had, in consequence, 
been subjected to greater evils and 
more annoyance than almost any fa« 
mily under the Prince’s government. 
For some years Kerreem Khan had 
been deprived of the command at 
Nukhshivan and treated with mark- 
ed indignity ; and it was not until the 
war with Russia made it necessary to 
conciliate the frontier tribes, that he 
was again raised to his hereditary sta- 
tion, or favourably noticed by the 
Prince. When it was proposed to 
place the Nukhshivan battalion in 
Abbas Abad, many considered the 
measure imprudent, and some even 
openly expressed doubts of the loyalt 
of the tribe and of its chiefs, whic 
were fully justified by the result. There 
is reason to believe that, even before 
the siege of Erivan was raised, some 
communications had passed between 
Essan Khan and the Russian general ; 
but, however this may be, the defeat 
of the Persian army before the ‘place 
furnished the pretext for surrendering 
it. Essan Khan and his battalion made 
their own terms, in concert with Ma« 
hommed Reza Khan, a native of Bade 
koo, who commanded the 2d regiment 
of Tabreez, which was also in the 
place. Mahommed Ameen Khan, the 
governor of the fort, was a weak man, 
totally helpless under such circum- 
stances, and the remaining part of the 
garrison, consisting of 1000 men of the 
Bukhtearee tribe, had no competent 
head to guide them, had they been 
disposed to attempt, in conjunction 
with the greater part of the Tabreez 
battalion, which was well disposed, 
the expulsion of the disaffected. As 
soon as it became known that the fort 
was to be delivered up, a large pro~ 
portion of the Tabreezees and Bukh- 
tearees threw themselves into the river 
and escaped—others, borrowing the 
dress of the Kangerloos, were permit~ 
ted to retire unmolested ; and of the 
2000 men not concerned in the sur 
render, scarcely 200 were made prison- 
ers. Considerable magazinés of provi« 
sions and ammunition, with 18 guns, 
were left in the fort. 

The traitorous surrender of Abbas 
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Abad, following on the defeat of the 
Prince and Prime Minister, produced 
a great sensation in the Shah's camp 
at Khoé; and had General Paske- 
yitch crossed the Arras, and made a 
demonstration of attacking the Shah, 
it would more than probably have put 
a period to the war. But no attempt 
was made to profit by the occasion, or 
to draw any advantage from the feel- 
ings which his successes and the de- 
fection of an important tribe had pro- 
duced. Indeed, from the commences 
ment of the war, ignorance of the va- 
lue of time, and of the advantage to 
be derived from following up success 
and profiting by moral depression, has 
been conspicuous ‘in the operations of 
both parties, and almost to an equal 
extent. After leaving two thousand 
men in garrison at Abbas Abad, the 
Russian general retired to Nukhshi- 
van, and from thence fell back upon 
his own frontier, with a view to refresh 
his troops, who were becoming sickly, 
‘by a residence of some weeks in the 
cool atmosphere of that elevated coun 
try which lies between Nukhshivan 
and Karabaugh. ‘The force under 
General Pankratieff, which continued 
to occupy this latter province, had 
made no movement of any consequence 
since the attempt to cross the Arras in 
the beginning of May. A Russian 
corps of about 6000 men, which had 
‘intrenched itself at Bashaberan, re- 
‘mained inactive, and the garrisons 
which had been left in the convent of 
the three churches, and in Abbas Abad, 
were too weak to attempt anything 
beyond the walls of their respective 
fortifications. The Persian army, too, 
wanted repose, and was not in a con- 
dition to attack the Russian general, 
whose force was estimated at about 
twenty thousand men. 

As it appeared probable that active 
operations would not be renewed for 
some weeks, the time was thought fa 
vourable for negotiation, and Meerza 
Sauleh* was deputed by the Prince 
Royal to communicate with the Rus- 
sian general, and endeavour to con- 
clude an armistice which might admit 
of the mission of an Ambassador to the 
‘Russian capital. The Meerza was un~ 
‘able to accomplish his Royal High- 
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ness’s wishes, but he was accompa 
nied on his return by M. Eribiedoff, 
a young gentleman who had formerly 
been employed as secretary to the Rus« 
sian mission at Tabreez, and who was 
then favourably known to the Prince. 
The arrival of this gentleman in the . 
Persian camp, induced many persons 
to believe that Russia was now more 
favourably disposed ; and as it was 
known that both the Shah and the 
Prince Royal were desirous to see peace 
concluded on any terms which did not 
compromise the honour of their coun 
ty, sanguine hopes were entertain« 
ed that the negotiation which had now 
been opened, would lead to an accome 
modation. But the Russian Envoy 
demanded, as preliminaries to any fur 
ther arrangement, that the Prince 
should agree, on the part of Persia, to 
cede Erivan and N mye to > 
Emperor, and to the expenses 

the a and stated his inability to ene 
ter any further on a negotiation; ‘even 
for an armistice, until these points 
should be conceded. If his Royal 
Highness agreed to these terms, an ar« 
mistice for six weeks would be granted, 
and it was considered not impossible 
that the Emperor might be disposed 
to conclude a peace on terms more fa 
vourable to Persia. But his Royal 
Highness was aware that Persia had 
suffered a severe disappointment on a 
former occasion, by relying too cone, 
fidently on assurances of the liberality 
of a former Emperor. The of 
Goolistan had been concluded under 
an assurance from General Ritischeff, 
then Governor-General of Georgia, and 
Plenipotentiary, that the Emperor 
‘Alexander would restore some of the 
territory ceded by Persia in terms of 
the treaty; and as Russia had dis- 
tinctly refused to pay any attention to 
this assurance, although it was given 
in writing, and urged by Persia, back 
ed by the good offices of England ; 
and as the Russian authorities had not 
only disregarded this solemn assu- 
rance, but had grasped at every foot of 
land to which they could lay claim on 
the frontier, it could not be expected 
that Persia would again place much 
reliance on the magnanimity of the 
Russian Government. The attempts, 





* Meerza Sauleh was employed by the Prince Royal on a mission to England in 
1822 and 1823 ; and is one of the Persian youths who were educated in London, 
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therefore, to negotiate even a tempo- 
arrangement were fruitless, and 
Meerza Sauleh was again sent to Ge- 
neral Paskevitch to endeavour to pre- 
‘vail upon his Excellency to grant an 
armistice, which should not bind Per- 
sia to accept ruinous terms. This 
mission also failed, and preparations 
were made to renew active operations. 
Shortly after the Russian army had 
‘retired beyond Nukhshivan, his Ma- 
jesty the Shah, having left Allee Nuc- 
Sen Meerza with the Hassah Khan at 
-Choors, moved from Khoé to Marand, 
and his Royal Highness, Abbas Meerza, 
after the failure of his negotiations, 
marched to Erivan, where he was 
joined by Hoossein Khan, Sirdar, with 
a considerable body of men who had 
‘become disposable after the siege of 
.Erivan was raised. In the meantime, 
General Paskevitch remained in the 
- lands at a place called Karababa, 
-where his troops were said to be suf 
fering much from an epidemic which 
prevailed in his camp—and the Rus- 
‘sian troops in the other stations at- 
.tempted nothing. 
.. The Shah having remained a few 
days at Marand, moved about the mid- 
dle of August to the Plain of Mher- 
ban. Allee Nuckee Meerza and Has- 
san Khan were still at Choors watch- 
ing the movements of General Paske- 
.vitch and the Prince Royal ; and Hoos- 
sein Khan, having entrenched a posi- 
-tion on the road from Bashaberan to 
*Eutehkeleeseah, proceeded to invest 
-the latter place. 
Towards the end of August, a Rus 
sian division, consisting of 4000 in- 
-fantry, 2000 cavalry, and 20 field- 
ieces, marched from Aheran to re- 
‘lieve Eutchkeleeseah, which was now 
closely invested. In the evening they 
came in contact with the outposts of 
the Persian position, and finding that 
-it was strongly entrenched, fell back 
-for the night. Next morning they ad- 
.vanced, making a detour to avoid the 


‘entrenchment, and the Prince and 


Sirdar, drawing out their men, attack- 
ed them on the line of march. The 
Russians had formed themselves into 
four solid squares, connected by lines 
of infantry, in such a manner as to 
form one great hollow square, with 
small solid squares at the angles, which 
the Persians not unaptly compared to 
a square fort with a bastion or tower 
at each corner. The Persian command- 
ers, instead of bringing up their whole 
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force at once, contented themselves 
with harassing their enemy by de- 
sultory attacks, and keeping up an un- 
interrupted fire of artillery. Two 


battalions of the Persian regular in 


fantry, as they are called, supported 
by the guns and by a body of light 
horse, were first opposed to the Rus- 
sians, and were warmly engaged for 
nearly an hour, when they were withe 
drawn, and replaced by two fresh bate 
talions.: In this way, four or five 
brigades were successively brought ine 
to action, and the horsemen who hoe 
vered about made frequent attacks, 
wherever the line appeared to be weak. 
The action had commenced at sunrise, 
and continued without intermission 
till near sunset, when the Russian 
troops, exhausted by long-continued 
exertion, and the heat of the weather, 
and parched with thirst, arrived at a 
stream. The men, abandoning their 
ranks, rushed to the water, and the 
Persian commanders, seeing their ad 
vantage, brought up two fresh batta- 
lions, who charged without firing a 
shot. The Russians endeavoured to 
form and oppose them, but the forma- 
tion was probably imperfect, and the 
opposition was certainly ineffectual. 
Their line was broken, and Persians 
and Russians mixed up together fought 
hand tohand. After a desperate strug- 
gle of some minutes’ duration, the Rus- 
sians gave way, and the confusion be« 
came general. The Persian horse, see< 
ing the impression made by the ine 
fantry, charged resolutely. The wea- 
ried battalions, which had borne the 
brunt of the battle in the early part of 
the day, elated by the success of their 
comrades, dashed on to their support. 
The men were now so phn 4 
mingled together, that the fire of the 
artillery on both sides was suspended, 
and horse and foot, Persian and Ruse 
sian, enveloped in an impenetrable 
cloud of dust, rolled on, one wild and 
roaring mass, towards the convent of 
the three churches, under the walls 
of which the Russians sought refuge. 
In this action about twelve hundred 
Russians were left upon the field, and 
above three hundred were made pri- 
soners. Between three and four thou 
sand stands of arms, and several wage 
gons of ammunition, cloth, and other 
stores, fell into the hands of the Per- 
sians, whose total loss did not exceed 
three hundred men. The conduct of 
the Russian troops was spirited, and 
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tolerably steady, till thirst overcame 
them. The disparity of numbers was 
certainly. great, as the Persians had 
about twice as many infantry, and 
three times as many cavalry, as the 
Russians, though they did not all take 
a part in the action. But when it is 
remembered, that the Persian troops 
are but half disciplined, that they had 
no European officers to direct their 
movements, and that they had no su- 
periority in artillery, it will be readily 
admitted by those who have been ac- 
customed to see disciplined troops op- 
posed to an irregular army, that this 
affair reflects the highest credit on the 
Prince, on the Sirdar, and on the Per- 
sian army. The single fact, that two 
Persian battalions charged an equal 
number of Russians, and routed them 
with the bayonet, (even allowing the 
circumstances to have been favour- 
able,) is conclusive as to their capabi- 
lity and their personal courage. But 
the avarice of the present rulers of 
Persia, the distraction produced by 
the clashing of personal interests, and 
the want of public spirit and energy 
in the government, make all the ad- 
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vantages which may be gained by oc~ 
casional exertions of no avail, and will 
ultimately force her to submit to the 
power of an enemy whoin she could 
at all times successfully oppose on her 
own soil, if her resources were called 
forth, and the ample means of resist 
ance which she possesses wisely ap~ 
plied. 

Early in September, the Shah, ha- 
ving left his prime-minister with a 
large body of troops in Azerbijan, and 
made arrangements for the defence of 
the province, returned to Tehran. 
About the 20th of the same month, 
General Paskevitch moved towards 
Erivan, and the Prince Royal, having 
thrown some of his best troops into 
that fortress, and made dispositions for 
the defence of Sirdar Abad, fell back 
to Nukhshivan. Russian reinforce 
ments are said to have arrived in Geor- 
gia to a considerable amount, and it 
is reported that General Paskevitch 
has brought up his battering train. 
By the latest intelligence the Prince 
was still at Nukhshivan, and the Ruse 
sian General in the vicinity of Eutch- 
keleeseah. 





Norz.—We intended to have offered some remarks on the proceedings of 





the belligerents, and we may still be induced to enlighten our narrative with 
a commentary at some future period ; but for the present we have said enough. 
If we should appear, gentle reader, to have been more desirous to make you 
acquainted with the proceedings of the Persians than with those of the Rus« 
sians, it is a charge to which we plead guilty. For, in the first place, the 
Persians put forth no gazettes, journals, or magazines, and therefore nobody 
knows anything about them, or their proceedings, except what we may con 
descend to tell them ; and, in the next place, we cannot find room for all the 
“ nouvelles de l’armée de Géorgie,” which have appeared in the St Peters- 
burgh gazettes, where “ the curious” may find what we have omitted, and 
learn the names of the Russian officers who have particularly distinguished 
themselves before Erivan. Amongst these, we are glad to observe several of our 
friends honourably mentioned, such as Colonel Gourko, and Major Kornieuko, 
Captains Podlouzky, Tchoubinsky, and Kolpinsky, &c. 





Vou, XX. 30 
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SECOND LETTER FROM A WHIG-HATER. 


My pear Nortu, 

It was a matter of no small self- 
gratulation to me, that the few gentle 
remarks which I ventured, in my form- 
er letter, to make upon the persons 
called Whigs, should so soon have 
been verified by the important events 
which have since taken place. The 
indignation of the country at the gla- 
ring incompetency of a Ministry, in 


which Whig principles predominated, 


became so apparent, that they were, 
as J sup they would be, afraid 
to meet Parliament, and his Majesty 
felt himself under the necessity of 
putting into their places men capable 
of conducting the affairs of the coun- 
try, which they manifestly were not. 
It was a great addition to the gratifi- 
cation I felt on this occasion, that the 
Duke of Wellingtun was the person 
chosen by his Majesty to form the 
new administration, because I had en« 
deavoured in my letter to do some 
justice to the character of the noble 
Duke, which it was the fashion at that 
time, amongst the Whigs, to visit 
with all the paltry and malignant vi- 


‘tuperation with which they are accus- 


tomed to assail their superiors. Very 
far, indeed, did anything which I 
vould say fall short of doing complete 


§ustice to a character, so splendid: as 


that which I attempted to describe ; 
but it had at least the effect of show- 
ing, however feebly, that of all men 
T thought him the most fit to be, that 
which he so soon afterwards was— 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. I 
intended to have sent you a letter 
very shortly after the Whigs were 
turned adrift, and had even written 
some pages, expressing, in terms not 
exactly of the mildest, my satisfaction 
at thatevent. In the moment of vic- 
tory I felt inclined to imitate the Bri- 
tish lancers at Waterloo, who dashed 
over the unhorsed cuirassiers, and 
pinned them to the earth as they lay 
sprawling. I was disposed to show 
you some of the Whigs wriggling in 
the agonies of death and defeat upon 
the point of my spear, but I was dis- 
onaded from my purpose by a good- 
natured remonstrance. I was in mid- 
career, brandishing aloft my weapon, 
when my cousin Bob, who comes 
westward of Charing Cross, I think 
about four times in the year, did me 


the honour of a visit. Bob is that 
kind of man, who is styled, in coms 
mon parlance, “ a d—d sensible fel- 
low,” that is, one who thinks twice 
before he speaks once—a practice, by 
the bye, of which I am prone to the 
inversion— who never gets into a 
scrape, and knows the turn of the 
market as well as any man on Change 
—that sort of man, in short, who gets 
quietly into reputation, becomes a 
Bank Director at fifty-six, and, having 
retired from business, dies at seventy 
two, for want of something else to do, 
leaving a hundred and fifty thousand 
in the funds, besides some old_ houses 
in the City, a parcel of shares in in- 
surance companies, and a villa at 
Hackney. Ashe is some twenty years ° 
my senior, and I have my “ expecta< 
tions,” I have a very profound respect 
for his judgment, which I do not fail 
to show upon every suitable occasion ; 
and as I know he is a stout Tory at 
bottom, though, in general, he thinks 
it prudent to steer clear of political 
opinions, I gave him my flourish over 

e fallen Whigs to read, while~-I 
slashed on to finish the page I was 
inditing. Bob read on, as steadily as 
if it were a bill of lading, or a price 
current he was perusing ; and at the 
conclusion I observed him lay one leg 
across the other, and rub his hand 
across the lower part of his face, which 
with him are always preparatory mo 
tions to the saying of something sage. 
I therefore pres a 4 erectis auribus, to 
wards him, to catch the wisdom which 
he might let fall. ‘I don’t,” said 
he, “ that is—in my view of the case 
—I don’t see the use of throwing wa= 
ter upon a drowned rat.” 

Critics, who are fastidious about 
elegance of illustration, might perhaps 
find something to cavil at in this la- 
conic criticism of my cousin ; but: to 
me, who am careless about such things, 
it spoke volumes. Had Brougham 
made a seven-hours’ speech on the 
subject, it is not likely that he would 
have said anything half so much to 
the purpose, as was contained in those 
few words. For what, indeed, is more 
like a Whig than a rat—a vicious de 
testable animal, hateful to the sight 
of all honest people, whose goods it is 
perpetually labouring to destroy? or 
what more like the present condition 
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of the Whigs than a drowned rat ; 
when its career of mischief is closed, 
when, in its eagerness to steal some 
of the prime cheese which lay on the 
upper shelf, it climbed where it was 
unable to keep its proper balance, and 
tumbled down into the tub of water 
that lay beneath, and was then taken 
by the tail, and flung out on the 
dunghill to decay, amongst other out- 
cast filth? The parallel is obvious, 
and needs not to be prosecuted far- 
ther. I shall not trouble you with 
the courteous speech, in which I ad- 
mitted the extreme force of my cou- 
sin’s observation ; suffice it to say, 
that when he was gone, I threw my 
pages in the ‘fire, muttering, as they 
consumed before my eyes, ‘‘ the man 
spoke like an oracle—it would indeed 

superfluous to throw water upon 
a drowned rat, and I shall not write 
to my excellent friend North, until I 
have something else to comment upon 
than the wretched plight of the 
Whigs.” 

It was some time after this before 
anything occurred which offered any 
temptation for commentary, politics 
having been most uninvitingly dull 
for some time after the formation of 
the new Ministry, and even after the 
meeting of Parliament; but for the 
last three weeks there has been a lit- 
tle more animation, and it may not 
be an unprofitable task to take a rapid 
glance at some of the most striking 
views in the moving panorama of pub- 
lic events during that time. First in 
order, then, come the “‘ explanations,” 
so called, no doubt, according to the 
old rule, because nothing was therein 
explained. It is always an unpleasant 
thing, when persons, holding stations 
so high as those of Cabinet Ministers 
of Great Britain, should find it ne- 
¢cessary to enter into a defence, or 
** explanation,” as it has been termed, 
of their conduct as individuals. We 
feel, in spite of ourselves, the truth of 
the French proverb, “ qui s’excuse 
s’accuse,” and we are forced to dwell 
upon the exculpation of those, whom 
we would rather consider not only as 
above misconduct, but above suspi- 
cion. However strong this disagree- 
able feeling may be under the most 
favourable circumstances, it is unques- 
tionably much heightened, when we 
find these defences to consist of long 
and intricate harangues, of which it is 
tedious to arrive at the end, and diffi« 
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cult to arrive at the meaning. We 
fear that something is wrong, where 
so many words are necessary to ex< 
plain that all was right. I do not 
think any one ever dreamt of calling 
upon such a man as the Duke of Wel+ 
lington for an ‘‘ explanation,” in the 
sense in which it has been ser ap~ 
plied ; and if such were by possibility 
asked for, does any one doubt, that in so 
many words as might be delivered in 
ten minutes by the House of Lords’ 
clock, he would sweep away all mate 
ter of doubt and intricacy from the 
subject, by a bold straight-forward 
statement, which would leave neither 
necessity nor room for further quese 
tioning ? 
Such, certainly, was not the kind 
of explanation with which the mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet favoured Pare 
liament and the public; nor can it 
ever come from those, who are either 
Whigs themselves, or have had the 
misfortune to be connected with 
Whigs, who involve everything in 
such a hodge-podge of petty 2 
ment, intrigue, and insincerity, that 
even an honest man cannot makeva 
plain story out of that with whicli 
they have had to do. 
As to the first speech of ‘ explanas 
tion” which was delivered by Mr Hus 
kisson at Liverpool, I have a shrewd 
suspicion, my worthy friend Christo- 
her, that, notwithstanding the rather 
ied knocks which you have, with 
something of Irish kindness, occasion 
ally given to the Colonial Secretary, he 
had been previously to the delivery of 
it taking a lesson from you in the 
art of joke and banter, in which you 
are, above all men at present on the 
face of the earth, pre-eminently con- 
spicuous. It is manifest that the speech 
was nothing but a most superb quiz 
from beginning to end. And the won- 
der is that even the Liverpool people 
should have intellects so cottony as 
not to have perceived it; for even if 
they had believed that the tears of 
the “ Continental peasantry” for Mr 
Canning’s death, was but a flourish of 
genuine rhetorical pathos, and that 
the honesty and consistency of the 
Whigs in joining those who professed 
Lord Liverpool’s principles, was, how 
ever “strange, yet true,” in the right 
honourable Secretary’s opinion ; how 
the deuce could they be so stupid as 
not to see the joke, when he began to 
talk about the “ cordiality and har- 
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mony.” of the late Cabinet ? Why, my 
dear North, if they had had the least 
sense of the ridiculous, the universal 
crowd would have laughed until the 
sound would have swept across the 
sea, and was reverberated in a thou- 
sand echoes from the rugged shore of 
the Hill of Houth—Unanimity and 
cordiality, indeed !—But the thing is 
400 ridiculous to write or speak about ; 
one can only laugh. 

There is nothing more like serious 
truth than irony, when one does not 
happen to have the key to it ; and, as 
the reporters could only give Mr Hus- 
kisson’s words, without imparting the 
joking manner, which, doubtless, 
would have set the matter right with 
all but the Liverpool people, a great 
deal of misapprehension went abroad, 
and a good many, with more simpli- 
city than vv¢, actually supposed that 

he meant something when he spoke 
about a guarantee. The Duke, how- 
ever, soon cleared their notions on 
this head, by opening a point-blank 
battery of a heavy shot, called nega- 
tives, upon this same guarantee, which 
in the space of three minutes demo- 
lished it utterly and for ever. 

That really pleasant and clever old 
gentleman, Mr Tierney, thesame who, 
when lately in the Cabinet, and having 
no business of his own to mind, went 
about fidgeting and gossiping in his 
usual good-natured manner, and set- 
ting his colleagues by the ears—he 
promised to call Mr Huskisson to ac- 
count, nominally, for his bad beha- 
viour in serving under the Duke, but 
really, for turning up his nose at the 
Whigs in Liverpool. When he came 
to the scratch, however, the gallant 
old George fought shy, to the very 
great astonishment of everybody ; for 
no one suspects the veteran’s courage, 
and to this day he is a cleaner and a 
cleverer hitter than any one of his 
party. Whatever may haye been the 
cause, the House unexpectedly broke 
up on the appointed evening, without 
the challenge having been given ; and 
it was reserved for Lord Normanby, 
a cleverish, but rather coarse sort of 
person for a lord, to call for and obtain 
these much-expected explanations. 

All the world that reads the news- 
p2pers knows what followed ; they re- 
ceived a most edifying history of the 
*‘ unanimity and cordiality” of the 
late Cabinet, and, I trust, have been 
duly thankful to Providence, which 
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has rescued the country from such 
silly and dangerous guidance. 

It is really wonderful that greater 
misfortunes than did take place should 
not have happened, when public af- 
fairs were in the hands of such a ca- 
binet—When the Master of the Mint 
goes to the Colonial Secretary to chat 
with him about the Finance Commit- 
tee, and the clever hit it would be to 
gain Lord Althorp’s influence in the 
House of Commons, by making him 
its chairman—when the same Master 
of the Mint makes another call upon 
the Premier, who, good easy man, has 
no objections, and then forthwith he 
—still the Master of the Mint, who 
ought to have been at the Tower coin- 
ing sixpences—negotiates with, and 
ee Lord Althorp chairman, and 
tells what he has done about the streets 
in his own good-humoured chatty 
manner—while all the time the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in en 
or the Cabinet in general, knows no- 
thing at all about the matter. When 
such a thing as this could be done, 
what is there so absurd or so childish 
that we might not expect to follow? 
In this case, the conduct of Mr Here 
ries was such as one might have ex- 
pected from his knowledge of business, 
and his feelings as a Tory and a gen- 
tleman; it would have been worse 
than folly in him to have retained his 
place in a Cabinet where such pros 
ceedings were tolerated ; and he there« 
fore determined not to remain. Memes 
bers of both Houses, who were meme 
bers also of the late Cabinet, have as- 
serted that his resignation, or what 
amounts tothe same thing, a difference 
which the acceptance of this resigna« 
tion would have put an end to, was 
the cause of the dissolution of the 
Jate Cabinet-—Mr Huskisson implicite 
ly, and Mr Herries expressly and em- 
phatically, says it was not; and the 
public, or that part of the public which 
troubles itself about such matters, is left 
to the painful alternative of choosing 
between the statements of men wha 
state things apparently contradictory, 
and yet whom one is bound to believe 
are incapable of stating anything un- 
truly. Mr Herries, very plainly and 
simply, and, as it appears to me, very 
naturally, says, that the contradictory 
of his statement is incredible. He has 
asked, what reason can there be that 
the resignation of a person so unimpors 
tant as himself should cause the com- 
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plete breaking up of the Government ? 
and instead of an answer, he received 
coarse abuse. Mr Thomas Duncombe 
(he about whom the Times newspaper 
has been making such a pompous 
bother, while all % rest of the world 
have been laughing) bullied and stam- 
mered mighty words. Lords Milton 
and Normanby threatened and talked 
big—Sir James Macdonald scolded 
with all his might, and Mr Brougham 
tried to cross examine Mr Herries, as 
if he had been a witness at the Old 
Bailey ; but none of them answered 
his simple question, which he put 
again and again, with a mildness 
which was thrown away upon them, 
for they neither understand nor ap- 
preciate the calm and unruffied de- 
portment of a man who is armed so 
strong in honesty, that their loud 
threats pass by as idle wind, which he 
regards not. By the by, these are the 
men who, but a few months since, 
talked in so lachrymose a manner 
about the violent language of the 
Tories, and even charged them with 
having murdered a late lamented 
statesman with course scurrility ; yet 
I will venture to say, that if all the 
severe things which were said by all 
the Tories in the whole of the last 
session were put together, it would 
appear a mild and gentle harangue, 
when compared with the quantity of 
coarse abuse which was heaped upon 
Mr Herries on the evening of the 21st 
February. 

I have lately observed, with great 
regret, many attempts to try upon 
the Whigs the efficacy of that which 
those who have the care of mad peo- 
ple call “‘ the soothing system.” All 
such attempts must be grounded upon 


great misapprehension. To be sensible, 


of kindness, is the characteristic of a 
noble nature, and therefore does not 
at all belong to the nature of the 
Whigs. The Whig is an animal, that 
though you should feed him with your 
own hand every day, and stroke his 
back as he turns about in his den, yet 
you cannot at any moment be sure 
that he will not suddenly snarl and 
snap at you ; it isthe unhappy nature 
of the creature, and there is no use in 
striving against it. It is passing strange 
that Mr Peel, in general so remarka- 
ble for solid judgment, and to which 
he adds so much experience, should 
have ever thought of managing the 
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Whigs in this way. I should think 
the sample he got of Lord Milton’s 
courtesy on the second evening of the 
discussion on the Corporation and Test 
Acts, must have shown him that the 
best method he could pursue would 
be that mentioned by old Diogenes, 
in Lucian’s pleasant Dialogues, name- 
ly, “ to shew them that it is not in 
vain he carries a staff.” Asitis, howe 
ever, Mr Peel comes down to the 
House every night, with his eloquence 
wrapped in a robe of softest velvet, 
that, while it hits it may not hurt 
“* the gentlemen opposite ;” he seems 
to have determined that 

“ From his prudent lips shall flow 

Words as light as flakes of snow.” . 
But I can assure him that he will 
only breed himself trouble by this 
mildness ; for his words, that 

*¢ Fall as soft as snow on the sea, 

Are lost on the Whigs as instantly.” 
They will think that he is either 
friendly to them, or afraid of them ; 
which two things are about equally 
disgraceful ; and by and by, when 
they find out that he is neither, then 
will he experience all the coarse abuse 
which is sure to flow when Whigs 
get into a rage of disappointment.— 

‘© Sevitque animis ignobile vulgus.”" 

It is the fate of many things which 
are very surprising, to be not at all 
important ; but certainly the list of 
names which Mr Peel placed upon 
the Finance Committee was both, and 
caused more astonishment, and less sae 
tistaction, to the country, than per- 
haps any other act of the Government, 
of which he was the organ, ever did. 
In the present situation of the coune 
try, the duties of a Finance Commite 
tee are of an unusually great and ime 
portant nature. It is manifest that 
there is something wrong in our sys- 
tem at present—that the internal af- 
fairs of the nation do not prosper as 
they ought, considering the wonder- 
ful benefits wherewith Providence has 
blessed this country. In the regula- 
tions which now govern the immense 
trade, and manufactures, and agricule 
ture of the country, we have departed 
from the principles which our ances 
tors, in their simplicity, thought were 
best ; and we have seen the poor mule 
tiplied, and the revenue diminished. 
It is highly worthy, and indeed impe- 
riously necessary, that these matters, 
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upon which our revenue depends, 
should be diligently and deliberately 
investigated by the very ablest men 
that can be picked out of the able 
men of Great Britain. This is no 
time for petty paltry inquiries about 
whether thirty-eight clerks would do 
instead of forty ; or whether a man 
that exists on a hundred pounds a 
year, could not be made to starve on 
ninety. The country does not want 
men on the Finance Committee who 
are only fit to “‘ sweep the house, and 
light a candle, and seek for the piece 
of silver which is lost ;” it wants men 
who can go to the root of the matter, 
and examine the impaired sources of 
our revenue, and shew how it may be 
built up again with judgment. Does 
any man in his senses expect this from 
Sir Henry Parnell, or Mr Maberly, or 


‘Mr Hume? Is it not evident that the 


effect of putting such men on the 
Committee will be to make it a mere 
commission of inquiry into the public 
accounts, and the expenses of certain 
offices? In the grand question of ex- 
ploring the financial strength of this 
nation, these men could give no as- 
sistance; and the men who could, 
will desist from the task while they 
are encumbered with such auxiliaries. 

Our country presents the extraor- 
dinary anomaly of financial difficulty, 
or at least the apprehension of finan- 
cial difficulty, while it abounds with 
the materials of almost immeasurable 
wealth, which lie unemployed and use- 
less. The bowels of the earth teem with 
the most useful minerals—iron, and 
copper, and lead, and tin ; which re- 
quire but labour to dig up, and some 
more labour to fashion into those 
things which, by the common con- 
sent of mankind, are most valuable 
and costly. Huge tracts of land lie 
uncultivated and unproductive, which 
almost seem to cry aloud for the as- 
sistance of man’s labour, that they 
may become covered with flocks and 
herds, or thick with standing corn. 
Labour is all that is wanted to pro- 
duce this great riches, and yet there 
are hundreds and thousands of la- 
bourers pining in idleness and pover= 
ty, because they can get no employ- 
ment! Here indeed is matter for po- 
liticians of sound and enlarged mind 
to investigate. Here is the real sub- 
ject for men of finance to grapple 
with ; for if they can once devise the 
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means by which the profitable em- 
ployment may be thrown amongst 
those who now live in penurious idle 
ness for want of it, an immense ace 
cession of wealth will immediately 
follow, of which the Government may, 
by taxation, take to themselves what 
is necessary for the public service. I 
am very much afraid, however, that 
until men get a good deal further ad« 
vanced in the contempt which is ale 
ready pretty generally commencing, 
for the audacious quackery of political 
economists, and return once more to 
the guidance of plain common sense, 
this most desirable object will not be 
accomplished. As long as men will 
be so drunk with mystical theories, 
as to believe it for their interest to 
manufacture a small quantity, and 
exchange it with a foreign agricultu- 
rist for a given quantity of corn, while 
the agriculturist at home must be supe 
ported in idleness, rather than manu- 
facture a larger quantity, and by ex- 
changing it for the same portion of 
home produce, enable the agricultu- 
rist to support himself, while the ma- 
nufacturer’s profit, per yard or per 
pound, is as much on the larger quan- 
tity manufactured as on the smaller— 
as long as political economy Doctors 
teach this, and men are so besotted as 
to believe them, little amendment can 
be expected. But perhaps some ae 
young disciple of Doctor M‘Culloch 
may say, “ It is impossible the profit, 
per yard or per pound, can beso much, 
when a larger quantity of goods is 
given to the home agriculturist for the 
given quantity of corn.” Hold a mos 
ment, young gentleman, you are cone 
versant only with Dr M‘Culloch’s 
books; while the manufacturer’s books 
—his journal and his ledger—are a 
thousand times better evidence on the 
subject—look you at the figures. 

Let it be supposed that a manufac- 
turer of calico can sell his goods at a 
shilling a-yard, of which one penny is 
profit— Well, if he sell to the foreign 
corn-merchant 1000 yards, and debit 
his account with L.50, he gets back 
20 quarters of wheat at 50s., which 
balances the account, and his profit is 
1000 pence, or L.4, 3s. 4d. But sup- 
pose he should deal with farmer Giles 
at home, not being allowed to import 
foreign corn at 50s.; in that case, 
as wheat is then 60s. and the given 
quantity 20 quarters, he debits Giles 
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with 1200 yards at ls.—L.60; and 
he credits him with 20 quarters wheat 
at 60s—L.60. The account stands 
balanced, and his profit is 1200 pence, 
or L.5. Now, young gentleman, I 
defy you to pick a flawin these figures ; 
and until you can persuade me that 
the L.5 gained in the home market is 
less valuable than the L.4, 3s. 4d. 
gained in the foreign market, I shall 
maintain that Cocker and I are right, 
and M‘Culloch and you are wrong. 

I know that now you will shift your 
ground, and say, that the manufac- 
turer cannot produce his next 1000 
yards as cheaply as the last, because 
wheat has become 10s. a-quarter dear- 
er. My answer to this is, that while 
machines which eat no wheat do so 
much of the work, the difference of 
10s. a-quarter in wheat would not in- 
crease the cost of producing his cloth 
one hundredth part of a farthing in 
the yatd ; but suppose it did, and 
more, is he not amply repaid by the 
superior facility and safety of the mar- 
ket, and by the encouragement he gives 
to a branch of home industry, which 
will provide a regular market for 
him, in peace and in war, in storms 
and in calms, when the foreign mar- 
ket could not be got at? Pardon, my 
dear North, this excursion into the 
dry matters of politics ; but when I 
recollect that the chairman of our Fi- 
nance Committee is a Whig, and a 
disciple of that melancholy madman, 
M‘Culloch, I cannot help holding u 
to yourcontempt the absurdities whic 
such men imagine they shew their 
wisdom by supporting. 

If I might venture to hazard an 
opinion upon the best means of re- 
storing our internal prosperity, I 
should say, that having first properly 
regulated the misnamed Reciprocity 
System, a cheaper and more abundant 
currency would be the most likely 
means of restoring activity to all 
Uranches of our industry. We work- 
ed long, and successfully, and glori- 
ously, upon an abundant, yet artifi- 
cial currency ; prodigious public and 
private engagements were entered into, 
which sprung from, and were adapted 
to, that currency ; and they still exist, 
and we are bound to them under a 
new order of things, which must ne« 
cessarily contract our means. We 
carried our load merrily while it was 
made of light paper, but we are fora 
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ced to carry the same bulk in almost 
the heaviest of all the metals, and the. 
weight wellnigh breaks our back. In 
this respect, your northern portion of - 
the empire is more fortunate. I am 
fully persuaded, that the celebrated au- 
thor of the “ Letters of Malachi Mala 
growther” has not added more to the 
literary glory of Scotland, than he has 
to its commercial welfare, by standing 
forth the invincible champion of its 
bank-notes; and the Scottish mer- 
chant, behind his counter, has almost 
as much reason to rejoice in the name: 
of that great writer, as the Scottish 
patriot who feels his heart swell with, 
proud emotion at the thought of those 
noble works of imagination, whieh will 
carry down the scenery and manners of 
his native country to the remotest peri- 
od of unborn time, which shall possess 
any knowledge of English literature. 

But to return to “ Finauce Com-— 
mittee. I am far from supposin 
that no good may be done by a Tiga 
inquiry into the administration of the 
revenue, for even setting aside the. 
consideration of the money, it is 
wholesome for the state that the bu- 
siness of the public departments should 
be thoroughly looked into occasional- 
ly, lest idleness and abuses should: 
grow up; but even this I would by 
no means intrust to Mr Hume, or Mr 
Maberly, or Sir Henry Parnell. Set- 
ting Joey Hume to examine a great 
public department, is like an endea« 
vour to measure the contents of Loch 
Lomond with a pint stoup—* Ila 
lesprit trop borné,”—the man’s mind 
is too little for anything of the kind. 

There, however, he sits in all his 
glory, a greater man, I am sure, than 
he ever expected to be. Every one, 
high and low, used to laugh at poor 
Joseph ; but now he is become a. very 
formidable person, and the fear of 
him extends over the three kingdoms ; 
for it is confidently reported, that he 
means to institute a strict economy 
in the supply of brooms and matches 
to all the public offices of London 
and elsewhere, and pale terror fleeth 
to and fro amongst the respectable 
venders of these articles. 


Mortalia corda 
Per gentes Hume-ilis stravit pavor ! 


Other members of the Committee are, 
however, it is said, engaged upon 
more important matters, and we may 
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look for some important recommenda~ 
tions ef retrenchment. 

I had almost forgotten to ask you 
to laugh with me for a few moments 
at the Edinburgh Review—you recol- 
lect the outrageous political article it 
put forth last June—how the Whig 
creature crowed and strutted—how it 
boasted and blustered, and, in the 
delirium of its drunken folly, even 
ventured upon prophecy. Listen to 
its prediction of what should hap- 
pen if the Tories returned to power. 
“There would be fresh laws against the 
ss Habeas Corpus act would 

suspended—the army increased— 
the taxes increased —the country would 
be first beaten till it cried, and then 
beaten because it cried.” What vi- 
gorous wit—what manly eloquence in 
the last sentence! What a clever nur- 
sery maid it must have been who wrote 
that article! But, most excellent Whig, 
of whatever sex you be, the Tories 
have returned to power. Your friends, 
whose momentary elevation put you 
so beside yourself, have been turned 
off for pure doltishness and hopeless 
incapacity ; and where are all the ters 
rible things which you threatened ? 

Are you yet ashamed of yourself 
for the gross and abominable libels 
which you dared to pour forth upon 
the people of England? Do you re- 
collect, that in your rash and headlong 
folly you ascribed a general spirit of 
supiatiiainions to the middling orders 
of this kingdom ? Have you any re- 
membrance of the extravagant non- 
sense you talked about their “‘ aver- 
sion for the fine arts, for elegant lite- 
rature, and for the sentiments of chi- 

?” and something yet more ab- 
surd and unintelligible, about ‘‘round- 
ness, and smoothness, and bloom,” be- 
ing “ exsuded?” Do you bear any- 
thing of all this in mind, and have 
you gone back to school, to be “ beaten 
till you cry,” for ignorance of the 
English language ? 

As to the “ aversion” of the mid- 
dling orders “ for the fine arts,” if the 
school you have gone to give holidays 
at Easter, I recommend you to come 
here, and take a squeeze in the Ex- 
hibition Rooms at Somerset House, 
when perhaps your ignorance on that 
head, and something else, may “ ex- 
sude” at the same time; and to en- 
lighten you upon the distaste of the 
people for * sentiments of chivalry,” 
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you may inquire at some of the’ book- 
sellers and libraries, whether they are 
ever asked for two books, called “‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” and “ The Tales of the Crusa- 
ders.” If you do these things, you 
will go back to the rod and the dic« 
tionary much improved. ™ 

But I must not forget a few more 
verses of your prophecies :—“ In ten 
years we are to have all the reformers 
goaded into revolutionists”—item, “a 
civil war in Ireland”—item, “ hosti- 
lities with France”—item, ‘ war with 
America”—item, “ expeditions.to Cas 
nada and Java”—item, ‘‘ garrisons to 
Cape of Good Hope,” &c. &c. &c. too 
tedious to mention. Most marvellous 
Whig! what a wonderful “ prophet 
of evil” art thou! How fortunate to 
possess a sage so profound, as to-be 
able to warn us of those impending 
calamities! Alas! unhappy Whig, 
the pen is hardly worn out with which, 
in the paroxysm of your silliness, you 
indited all this trash, and now you 
lie crushed and overwhelmed with 
contempt, derision, and defeat. Impo- 
tent blunderer—unthinking scribbler 
—I leave you, not because I have said 
enough, but because the scorn I feel 
is altogether unutterable. Pardon, my 
dear North, once more, for jumping 
out of the direet line of my march to 
cut down the whigling—it was hardly 
worth while to hack my sabre on his 
erapty pate—but ’tis done, and there’s 
an end on’t. 

In this same article of the Edin- 
burgh, of which I have mildly at- 
tempted to point out some inaccuracies, 
we are told of the great spread of de< 
mocratic principles in the manufac- 
turing towns. This opinion, whether 
true or false, we may suppose to be 
pretty generally adopted by the Whigs, 
from the strenuous efforts they are 
making to transfer to one or two of 
these towns the elective franchise now 
possessed by ancient boroughs. The 
case of East Retford is one on which 
they seem disposed to try all their 
force, and, I regret to say, have. been: 
allowed to proceed a certain length 
with a measure which, upon principle, 
ought to have been stopped upon the 
very threshold. The history of the 
case I believe to be this :—Kast Ret 
ford is one of those places where there 
is a double electioneering influence— 
that of patronage, and of money ; yow 
could not, as in some other places, go- 
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with your money in your hand and be 
returned quietly, nor could all Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s patronage get you re- 
turned, without paying down pretty 
handsomely also. At the last election 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s two friends came 
in; but they managed the matter in 
so slovenly a manner, that, upon a 
petition, they were at once unseated ; 
and now the Whigs, in revenge, would 
have the franchise carried away to 
reap age: where they no doubt 
think they are pretty sure of adding 
two to their strength on the opposi- 
tion benches. This scheme, like all 
others of Whig justice, is synonymous 
with injustice. I do not mean to say, 
that to receive forty guineas per bur- 
ess for their votes, is, in the East 
ord phraseology, “ all right,” but 
I will maintain, that totally to dis- 
franchise the entire body of the elec- 
tors, and not only them, but their 
successors for all time to come, be- 
cause some of the present electors have 
taken “ a consideration” for their 
votes, would be a proceeding of very 
violent injustice. The number of bur- 
— is 180, of whom some have 
btlessly committed offences, which, 
having been proved, might reasonably 
be sup to justify a measure for 
preventing those individuals from ever 
voting again; but the Whig political 
doctors, instead of amputating a dis- 
eased limb, propose forthwith to knock 
the patient on the head, to take awa 
his possession from his children, an 
to bestow it on others in a distant 
land. Here is a sample of what 
Whigs call “ liberality”—they would 
commit an act of spoliation upon the 
ancient franchises of the kingdom, for 
the purpose of being extremely gene- 
rous to the mob. The scheme is 
marked with the two standing charac- 
teristics of all Whig schemes ; hatred 
to established regulations, and stupi- 
dity in the contrivance of new ones to 
supply their place. Their bill, after 
assuming that East Retford ought to 
be disfranchised, and declaring that it 
is so, goes on to say, that in conse- 
quence of the population, wealth, 
trade, and so forth, of Birmingham, it 
ought to be permitted to send two 
members to Parliament. Now, _ 
haps this is true ; at all events I s 
not contend that it is not ; but true or 
false, it is no good reason why the 
rights of East Retford should be bee 
Vor. XXIII. 
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stowed there. If ancient aid esta~ 
blished franchises are to be broken up; 
and scattered, to be scrambled for by 
the greatest and richest crowd, certains 
ly Birmingham would not come first. 
The city of G w; I should think, 
would have a claim to priority of con- 
sideration ; but in truth, if ta~- 
tion were distributed according to the 
rule which Whigs allege to be so 
reasonable, it is neither Birmingham 
nor even Glasgow, but the parish in 
which I now sit, and its adjoining 
one, to whom, on their principles, the 
right should be transferred. 

The comparative claims of the two 
parishes of which the town of Bir- 
mingham consists, and the two parishe 
es of St Marylebone, and St Pancras, 
in the county of Middlesex, and me 
tropolis of London, stand thus. ~Bir- 
mingham by the latest porulation res 
turn, which is not indeed « very ree 
cent one, contained 85,000 inhabitants, 
and the assessment for property tax 
on the town was on £247,000. By thie 
same returns the ulation of the 
two London gertibes was 167,000; 
and the property tax was assessed on 
£747,000. If the calculations were 
made now, the proportion would be 
perpen of lee poses they 

eS, as ate ey 

increased with prodigious ane 
But it will be said the freeho! of 
these parishes are voters in Middle 
sex—so are the freeholders of Bire 
mingham in Warwickshire. And be 
it remembered, that whereas the 
county of Middlesex, including Lon- 
don and Westminster, returns onl 
eight members to Parliament, or (sti 
taking the old population return) one 
representative for 150,000 persons ; 
Warwickshire sends six —! or 
one for every 45,730 persons. It is 
worthy too of being known, that in 
the great contest between Burdett and 
Mainwaring for the county of Middle» 
sex, where, to use a rather striking 
expression of a strong partisan, “‘ they 
almost raised the dead to vote ;” from 
these two immense parishes of St 
Marylebone and St Pancras, only 95 

rsons voted ; so limited is the num- 

r of freehold proprietors. If then the 
Whigs will have representatives nicely 


balanced to numbers and » it 
is clear that to send the ise of 
East Retford to Birmingham is absurd. 


T am well aware ov may plead that 
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the more absurd it is, the more con- 
sistent are they with their general con 
duct, in supporting it ; but I leave 
them to the full benefit of this de- 
fence. 

If anything be done to improve the 
system of our common-law courts, 
Brougham will doubtless take all the 
—- room and his — hours’ 

» tho every one that can 
spare the time, and will take the 
trouble to wade through the said 
speech, must find a quantity of shal- 
lowness and extravagance, which de- 
monstrate that the framer of it is ut- 
terly unfit to conduct any practical 
improvement. The Solicitor General, 
who is quite an admirable fellow in 
his way, though not much of a poli- 
tician, showed this clearly and calmly 
enough, in his reply ; and Mr Brough- 
am made this rather strange kind of 
apology for his seven-hours’ speech— 

he thought something was neces 

sary to divert the people, who had to 
listen to such dry details. I sup- 
pose he thought this requisite upon 
the same principle that the opera 
— a gg of a 

piece, by introducing a divertise- 
ment oe he the om in which 
le toss and fling their legs about 

an all mannereof wild contortions. 
No doubt Mr Brougham did occasion- 
ally create a little diversion, and one 
set of members after another may have 
pooh hour or so to witness the 
ibition ; but they would have done 
the same had it been that poor man 
Mazurier, who died the other day, 
that was playing his monkey tricks 
amongst the benches. For my part, 
I think it would have been much 
more suitable, and much more for 
the convenient dispatch of public 
business, if Mr Brougham had talked 
common sense upon his subject for one 
hour, in that tone of energetic serious« 


= 
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ness, which, Whig though he be, I 
know he can assume, than to pour 
upon Parliament and the public as he 
did, a repulsive mass of prolixity, ex« 
travagance, bad principles, and worse 
jests ; and that, too, most probably, 
for no greater or more worthy pure 
pose, than to make the public wonder 
at a man that could talk seven hours 
without stopping. 

But it is time that I should con- 
clude this letter, and leave the Whigs 
for the present. I hope they will con- 
sider what has been said, as it has 
been written for their instruction, and 
amend their coursesaccordingly. Much 
as I hate them, my hatred is not of 
that unchristian kind which precludes 
the wish to do them good. 

Howis yourgout, my worthy friend? 
I hope as the spring advances you will 
find relief. °Tis a very gentlemanly 
complaint, but deuced annoying some 
times. I don’t think Whigs ever have 
the gout—they sometimes get a twinge 
of rheumatism which they mistake for 
it, but Whigs have not genuine gout ; 
the cold juices of their system do not 
generate it, 

I believe Sir Francis Burdett has 
genuine gout sometimes, but he is a 
misguided English gentleman, and no 
Whig, as he has expressly declared. 
To say the truth, I am glad that 
Whigs do not get the gout, as I would 
not that they should share even a 
complaint in common with his Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth, whom 
God long preserve, and Christopher 
North ! whose name if I have placed 
after the prayer, it is not that I love 
him less, but that I honour the King 
more, and he will not the less on that 
account believe that I am 

His most sincerely, 
A Waic-Hater. 


Lonvon, March 6, 1828. 
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Anatomy of Drunkenness. fol 


ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS.* 


Tuts little book is evidently the 
production of a man of genius. The 
style is singularly neat, terse, concise, 
and vigorous, far beyond the reach of 
an ordinary mind ; the strain of sen- 
timent is such as does infinite honour 
to the author’s heart ; and the obser- 
vation of human life, by which ever 
page is characterized, speaks a bold, 
active, and philosophical intellect. As 
a medical treatise it is excellent—but 
its merit is as a moral dissertation on 
the nature, causes, and effects of one 
of the most deplorable and pernicious 
vices that can degrade and afflict all 
the ongoings of social life. 

It was not likely, that a work of so 
much spirit and originality should not 
yery soon attract notice ; and accord- 
ingly, we are pleased, but not at all 
surprised, to see that it has already 
reached a second, and a greatly ex- 
tended and improved edition. It is 
perfectly free from all quackery and 

retension ; the writer does not be~ 
ong to the solemn and stupid Gold- 
ed-cane School ; he writes with 
much of the animation and vivida vis 
animi of the late incomparable John 
Bell ; but the character of his style, 
of his sentiments, and of his opinions, 
is his own, and his little most enter- 
taining, interesting, and instructive 
Treatise is stamped from beginning 
to end with the best of all qualities— 
originality—of itself enough to hide a 
multitude of defects, but which is here 
found allied with uniform sound sense, 
sagacity, and discretion. 

We think, then, that our readers 
will be obliged to us for an analysis 
of Mr Macnish’s little work, accompa- 
nied with some occasional remarks of 
our own, and with some striking spe- 
cimens. 

** Drunkenness,” Dr Macnish ob- 
serves, ** is not like some other vices, 
peculiar to modern times. It is hand- 
ed down to us from ‘ hoar antiquity ;’ 
and if the records of the antediluvian 
era were more complete, we should 
probably find that it was not unknown 
to the father of the human race.” Dri- 
ven by sin from Paradise, if drunk- 


enness ever were pardonable in any 
man, it must have been in Adam. 
But what liquor could ever have rai 
sed his spirits? How dismally in his 
cups must he have sung “ Auld lang 
syne!” What a hollow hip, hip, hip, 
hurra! On attempting to rise to 
pose “ The memory of Eden,” ghastly 
must have “exagrecty face ao 
enitor, and his eyes have 
st i ng Pg Bratt ~ 
cherubim, guarding those gates 
ever, “ with dreadful faces thronged 
and fiery arms.” Then, how black 
the future, filled by him with all 
shapes and sights of wo, endlessly tor- 
menting the whole lost race of man! 
Noah and Lot had not the same exe 
cuses for drenching their senses in 
oblivion. Original sin! Mortal taste! 
Dreadful causes they of drunkenness, 
despair, and death ! 

Let observation with extensive view 
survey mankind from China to Peru, 
and what one single small district of 
the habitable globe will be found, 
even on the Sabbath-day, — 
sober? The possession of un 
reason to the victims of sin and sore 
row would seem to be felt as a curse. 
Therefore, they extract insanity from 
flowers and blossoms, bright with the 
blooms and fresh with the dews of 
heaven, and drink down their 
into dreamless sleep. True, as Mr 
Macnish says, “ that drunkenness has 
varied greatly at different times and 
among different nations ;” but, per 
haps, take one country with another, 
though the spirit of the age has va- 
ried, the quantum of the vice has 
been pretty much the same, drunkard 
has balanced drunkard, and earth her- 
self continued to reel and stagger on 
her axis. * 

Drunkenness prevails, we agree with 
the author, more in a rude than in a 
civilized state of society. It seems, 
too, to prevail to a much greater ex- 
tent in northern than in southern la- 
titudes. 

“ The nature of the climate renders 
this inevitable, and gives to the human 
frame its capabilities of withstanding li- 
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quor; hence, a quantity which scarcely 
ruffles the frozen current of a Norwegian’s 
blood, would scatter madness and fever 
into the brain of the Hindoo. Even in 
Europe, the inhabitants of the south are 
far less adapted to sustain intoxicating 
agents than those of the north. Much of 
this depends upon the coldness of the 
climate, and much also upon the pe- 
culiar physical and moral frame to 
which that coldness gives rise. The na- 
tives of the south are a lively, versa- 
tile people ; sanguine in their tempera- 
ments, rank po preps to an extraordi- 
of every impression. Thgir 

minds seem to inherit the brilliancy of 
their climate, and are rich with sparkling 
thoughts and beautiful imagery. The 
northern nations are the reverse of all 
this. With more. intensity of purpose, 
with greater depth of reasoning powers, 
and superior solidity of judgment, they 
are in a great measure destitute-of that 
sportive and creative brilliancy which 
hangs like a rainbow over the spirits of 
the south, and clothes them in a per- 
sunshine of delight. The one is 
chiefly led by the heart, the other by the 
head. The one possesses the beauty of 
a flower-garden, the other the sternness 
of the rock, mixed with its severe and 
naked hardihood. Upon constitutions so 
differently organized, it cannot be expect- 
ed that a given portion of stimulus will 
operate with equal power. The airy in- 
flammable. nature of the first is easily 
roused to excitation, and manifests feel- 
ings which the second does not experi- 
ence till he has partaken much more 
largely of the stimulating cause. On this 
account, the one may be inebriated, and 
the other remain comparatively sober 
upon a similar quantity. In speaking of 
this subject, it is always to be remember- 
ed that a person is not to be considered 
a drunkard because he consumes a cer- 
tain portion of liquor; but because what 
he does consume produces certain effects 
upon his system. The Russian, there- 
fore, may take six glasses a-day, and be 
as te as the Italian who takes 
four, or the Indian who takes two. But 
even when this is acceded to, the balance 
of sobriety will be found in favour of the 
south: the inhabitants there not only 
' drink less, but are, bona fide, more seldom 
intoxicated than the others. Those who 
have contrasted London and Paris, may 
easily verify this fact; and those who 
have done the same to the cities of Mos- 
cow and Rome, can bear still stronger 
testimony. Who ever heard of an Eng- 
lishman sipping eau sucrée, and treating 
his friends to a glass of Jemgnade? Yet 
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such things are common in France ; and, 
of all the practices of that country, they 
are those most thoroughly visited by the 
contemptuous malisons of John Bull.” 


Mr Macnish says, “ it is a common 
belief that wine was the only inebria< 
ting liquor known to antiquity ; but 
this is a mistake.” We never heard 
of that common belief before, for who 
does nog know, as well as himself, 
that Tacitus mentions the use of ale 
or beer as common among the Gers 
mans of his time—that the Egyptians 
swigged malt-liquor in the Selta— 
that a kind of Bell’s Beer deluged the 
middle ages—that the interior of Afrie 
ca was ever famous for brewing—that 
our Saxon ancestors were often drown- 
ed in mead—that the worshippers of 
Odin were drunkards of the first wa- 
ter—whence the songs of the Scandi« 
navian Scalds, and the fuddled Futu- 
rity of Valhalla—that ardent spirits 
were quaffed by the Arabians many 
many centuries ago—that from time 
immemorial arrack has been manufac 
tured in the island of Java and the 
continent of Hindostan—and that, in 
ancient times, Bacchus, and his com- 
panion Silenus, were as household 
words in the mouths of all, and con- 
stitute a most important feature of 
the Heathen mythology ? 

Mr Macnish has a chapter on the 
causes of drunkenness—and it is an 
excellent one—every sentence in it 
— concise and vigorous ; although 
we think him in some points rather 
heterodox. 


“ There are some persons who will 
never be drunkards, and others who will 
be so in spite of all that can be done to 
prevent them. Some are drunkards by 
choice, and others by necessity. The 
former have an innate and constitutional 
fondness for liquor, and drink con amore. 
Such men are usually of a sanguine. 
ous temperament, ef coarse unintellectual 
minds, and of low and animal propensi- 
ties. They have, in general, a certain 
rigidity of fibre, and a flow of animal spi- 
rits which other people are without. 
They delight in the roar and riot of drink- 
ing clubs ; and with them, in particular, 
all the miseries of life may be referred to 
the bottle. 

“ The drunkard by necessity was never 
meant by nature to be dissipated. He is 
perhaps a person of amiable dispositions, 
whom misfortune has overtaken, and 
who, instead of bearing up manfully 
against it, endeayours to drown his sor- 
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rows in liquor. It is an excess of sensi-. 


bility, a partial mental weakness, an ab- 
solute misery of the heart, which drives 
him on. Drunkenness, with him, is a 
consequence of misfortune ; it is a soli- 
tary dissipation, preying upon him in si- 
lence. Such a man frequently dies bro- 
ken-hearted, even before his excesses 
have had time to destroy him by their own 
unassisted agency. 

** Some become drunkards from excess 
of indulgence in youth. There are parents 
who have a common custom of treating 
their children to wine, punch, and other 
intoxicating liquors. This, in reality, is 
regularly bringing them up in an appren- 
ticeship to drunkenness. Others are 
taught the vice by frequenting drinking 
clubs and masonic lodges. These are the 
genuine academies of tippling. Two- 
thirds of the drunkards we meet with, 
have been there initiated in that love of in- 
temperance and boisterous irregularity 
which distinguish their future lives. Men 
who are good singers are very apt to be- 
eome drunkards, and, in truth, most of 
them are so, more or less, especially if 
they have naturally much jovialty or 
warmth of temperament. A fine voice to 
such men is a fatal accomplishment.” 

The distinction here made between 
choice and necessity, seems to us 
scarcely justifiable. We never shall 
believe, that whole classes of men 
have, beyond their fellow Christians, 
an innate and constitutional fondness 
for liquor—still less, that “‘ they will 
be drunkards in spite of all that can 
be done to prevent them.” On the 
contrary, keep men “ of a sanguineous 
temperament, coarse and unintellec- 
tual minds, and low animal propen- 
cn ae sound, healthy, whole- 
some, work, eer) yo er not 
extravagant wages, an will be, 
though not highly ponte Bray yet 
very useful members of the state, and 
not grossly addicted either to women 
or whisky. There are many grades 
in society, to which such persons are 
admirably well suited ; and if strictly 
and sternly overlooked, which they 
ought to be, (for a certain surveillance 
should ghard all the occupations of the 
lower orders,) they make capital day- 
labourers, carpenters, masons, slaters, 
hodmen, and chimney-sweeps. That 
rigidity of fibre, and that flow of ani- 
mal spirits, of which the Doctor speaks, 
will under such a system of things— 
and it is a natural and right system— 
keep them from the alehouse and the 
gin-shop.- They can be happy on 
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cheese and bread and small beer—- 


" great, big, broad-breasted, round< 


shouldered, muscular monsters, with 
red faces, and redder whiskers, whom 
you see plastering gable ends with 
trowels, carrying lime up ladders, and 
riding on the rigging of houses ten 
stories high. Such fellows delight, 
we do not doubt it, in the roar and 
riot of drinking clubs; but they also 
delight in the genial feeling of natural 
hunger and thirst coming upon them at 
morning, mid-day, and evening meal 
—they will take a screed now and 
then, but are not—let us do them jus« 
tice—soakers and sots—nor with 
must “ all the miseries of life be re« 
ferred to the wip aol . 
But su at such persons were 
grossl addicted to liquor, why should 
Mr Macnish call them drunkards by 
choice ? And those other ‘‘ persons of 
amiable dispositions, whom misfor- 
tune has overtaken,” drunkards b 
necessity? There is just as much 
choice, and just as much necessity, in 
the one case as in the other. Excess 
of sensibility—partial mental weake 
ness—solitary dissipation —unmanly 
yielding to misfortune—must they be 
more gently dealt with than the de« 
bauches of the stout, coarse, — 
Bacchanalian, with rigid fibres 
high animal spirits? Ought the one to 
be sentimentally panegyrised in our 
pity, and the other unsparingly con- 
demned in our repugnance? By no 
manner of means. .The latter is, in 
allr ts, the more despicable and 
hateful character of the two; and 
while, as Mr Macnish says, he free 
uently “ dies broken-hearted,” the 
ormer contrives to live on with meres 
ly an occasional disordered stomach. 
Be that as it may, they are equally 
sinners from choice—or rather, we do 
not hesitate to say, that as the case 
is put, the excuse of necessity would 
seem to lie rather on the side of the 
oom roysterer than of the pale ré- 
use. 


With the opinion expressed in the 
first part of the concluding paragraph, 
however, of the above extract, sim 
as it seems to be, we do most 
coincide, for the custom there 
to is equally icious and disgusting. 
What more loathsome than to see a 
lout and loblolly of a schoolboy, pros 
bably booby of his class, standing bes 
hind his — chair, in eager expec» 
tation of the customary rummer of 
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punch? The old fool asks him for a 
toast too; and with an apoplectical 
— — his “or at the long-con- 

and oft-repeated extemporaneous 
effusion of hereditary wit, that, in spite 
of some suspicious symptoms, assures 
him that the odious offspring is most 

—. The younger brats mean- 
while keep sucking away at the stop- 
pers of the decanters—till, thank God, 
in come aa flaunting ee — 
of wet an nurses, an o 
the whole oak rig) 

Of drinking-clubs and mason-lodges 
we really cannot help thinking that 
Mr Macnish speaks with somewhat 
too much seriousness and asperity. 
What sort of clubs would he have? 
Would he have people to gather toge- 
ther round one large, long, or round ta- 
ble, or several smaller ones, lean upon 
their elbows, stare into each other’s 
face, and discuss the Mechanical 
Forces, the Tides, the Prism, and 
the Pleasures of Knowledge? And all 
this, without either pipe or tumbler ? 
There must either be drinking-clubs, 
or no clubs at all. Now it is too much 
in a free country to put down all clubs ; 
and therefore we hope that drinking- 
clubs, that is to say, clubs where the 
members are allowed, if they choose, 
to wet their whistle in moderation, 
may continue to flourish. People are 
the better of meeting together now and 
then, after their work. And where then, 
pray, the harm of a tradesman, or me- 
chanic, or labourer of any sort, spend- 

a sixpence occasionally, or even a 
shilling, in a pot of porter or a glass of 

Glenlivet >—There need not be always 
an excess of a good thing. Prudence 
is very much a national characteristic 
of our population ; and nothing is 
more common than to see a worthy 
artificer come out of the mouth of a 
close; of an evening, with a fine healthy 
colour on his cheek, staring sober, and 
returning after a chary but a cheerful 

to his wife and family, like a 

good husband and father as he is, a 
steady smith, a blameless baker, a car- 
penter without compare, or a tailor of 
ten thousand. 

' Men who are good singers are 
very apt to become drunkards !” Stop, 
dear sir, we beseech you, and do deal 
less' in such sweeping generalities. 
Good singers do occasionally go wrong 


in this way, but not nearly so often 
as bad ones. We cannot at this bless- 
ed moment charge our memory with 
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ne first-rate gentleman-singer who 
8 not a perfect sow pe of sobriety. 
We defy a drunkard to sing to any 
effect “ A Bumper at parting,” or 
** The Ewie wi’ the Crooked Horn,” 
or any truly delightful Scottish, Irish, 
or Italian melody. To sing well, you 
must keep sober—every fine singer 
knows and feels that—indulge in 
drinking, and the voice is broken, the 
ear untuned, the soul of music sacri- 
ficed at its very source ; and instead of 
the cry of encore, there is disappoint- 
ed silence, the uplifting of hands and 
eyes, and many silent soliloquies over 
the obsequies of those sounds that once 
set the table in a hush, and dimmed 
the sparkling of fair eyes with the ir- 
resistible beauty of tears. 

And then why should such a man 
as our friend write so unkindly of ma< 
sonic lodges? They are, generally 
speaking, the soberest of all possible 
places—one single weak bottle of cold 
punch for each brother—some score 
of unaccountable speeches—pay the 
men their wages—a clatter of frater- 
nal hoofs—and then away along the 
Bridges troop the brethren of the Kil- 
winning, or St Luke’s, all a-bed and 
a-snore before the “‘ sma’ hours,” 
and up in the morning without so 
much as a hair of a headach, to 
‘* that eternal pair, dry toast and bread 
and butter.” No masonic lodge that 
ever we frequented, and we have fre- 
quented divers, could with any truth 
be called *‘ a genuine academy for tip- 
pling.” Schools rather were they of 
sobriety—so peaceful that a Quaker 
would have loved them—nor do we 
remember a single case of a broken 
head. But perhaps they manage those 
things differently in the West, and the 
Glasgow lodges may deserve the cha- 
racter here drawn of them ; for punch 
is indeed an insidious beverage, and 
in masonic lodges may, for anything 
we know to the contrary, have “* been 
initiated the drunkards we meet with 
there, or that love of intemperance and 
boisterous irregularity which distin- 
guish their future lives.” But from 
this curse or anathema,we insist on ex- 
cluding the masonic lodges of Edin- 
burgh, which are Temples of Friend- 
ship, Fun, and Feeling, and sacred in 
their sobriety to all the Muses. 

Drunkenness, our author remarks 
truly, exists more in towns than in 
the country, and more among mecha- 
nics than hushandmen. Some fool- 
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ish attempts have been lately made to 
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rior sort of Person who has realized a 


turn the tables on the country, and #handsome competence by a caravan of 


to represent rural life as stained and 
degraded by all the vices—far beyond 
that of towns and cities. This out- 
rage on common sense—and on nature 
—we leave for the present to scorn 
and contempt—and its perpetrators to 
continue to consider cotton-mills as 
the very preserves of chastity—the 
houses of the peasantry as receptacles 
of all that is profligate and flagitious. 
This is the base creed of the manufac- 
turing school. Mr Macnish knows 
better—both from reason and from 
—— He might, perhaps, have 
added, that in smailish, dull, sleepy 
towns, containing from some five to 
some twelve thousand inhabitants, 
most of whom are well to do in the 
world,—warm and rich,—coarse in 
manners and habits, of uncultivated 
intellects, and no turn for knowledge 
or literature, except, perhaps, so far 
as to set up a Mechanics’ Institution, 
drunkenness prevails even more than 
in largest cities. The entire town tip- 
les. There are club-rooms in every 
ne—the flow of ale is perpetual— 
perpetual the puffing of pipes. The 
resident is a man of few words—but 
can call for a song—and many of 
the members can roar you like any 
nightingale. The system of soaking 
knows no change of the seasons. Men 
with red eyes, furry mouths, blotched 
faces, large bellies, and little legs, sur- 
round each stage and mail coach as it 
changes horses, nor separate without a 
cheerer. One after another—Tom, 
Jack, Dick, and Harry,—they drop 
away in what is called the prime of 
life, while still the apotheosis of each 
defunct drunkard is celebrated over a 
new tap. The Schoolmaster, the Cu- 
rate—perhaps the Vicar, or even the 
Rector—the Private Saint, the Publi- 
can and Sinner, the half-pay Officer, 
the Annuitant from a public office, 
Jock-the-Laird’s natural Brother, the 
strange Gentleman boarding at the 
Bell, the Radical Editor, the Small 
Bookseller, the Ingenious Person who 
has taken out a patent for anti-attri- 
tion grease, the Rough-Rider, whose 
brother was hanged for horse-stealing, 
the Dog-Breaker and Poacher, the 
Bankrupt Auctioneer who can bawl 
Tom Bowling, the cidevant Land- 
lord of the Cat and Bagpipes, the Tax- 
gatherer, the Exciseman, the Ser- 
geant-major of the Local. and an infe~ 


wild beasts and albinoes, preserve a 
pleasing variety in the social cirele. 
Death chucks an office-bearer under 
the double or triple chin, on an average 
once a-month, and to see the members 
walking at a funeral, is too much for 
the gravity of any one not of the club, 
Oh, England ! England ! we love thee 
well—but is not that, in spite of the 
march of intellect, too true a picture 
of most of thy tenth-rate towns, ace 
cording to the latest census—and are. 
not their churchyards redolent of gin 
and ale, where 


‘¢ Even in their ashes live their wonted 
fires !”’ 


Our author then touches on another 
topic—and a melancholy one it ig-— 
yet true. 

“ Drunkenness appears to be in some 
measure hereditary. We frequently see it 
descending from parents to their children. 
This may undoubtedly often arise from 
bad example and imitation, but there can 
be little question that, in many instances 
at least, it exists as a family predisposi- 
tion. 

“ Men of genius are often unfortunately 
addicted to drinking. Nature, as she has 
gifted them with greater powers than 
their fellows, seems also to have mingled 
with their cup of life more bitterness, 
There is a melancholy which is apt to 
come like a cloud over the imaginations 
of such characters. Their minds possess 
@ susceptibility and a delicacy of struc. 
ture which unfit them for the gross at- 
mosphere of human nature; wherefore; 
high talent has ever been distinguished 
for sadness and gloom. Genius lives in 
a world of its own: it is the essence of a 
superior nature—the loftier imaginings of 
the mind, clothed with a more spiritual 
and refined verdure. Few men endowed 
with such faculties enjoy the. ordinary 
happiness of humanity. The stream of 
their lives runs harsh and broken. Me- 
lancholy thoughts sweep. perpetually 
across their souls ; and if these be height- 
ened by misfortune, they are plunged into 
the deepest misery.” ; 

What degradation and sin for any 
virtuous woman to marry a drunkard ! 
‘¢ If a drunken man,” quoth old Bure’ 
ton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
“ gets a child, it will never likely 
have a good brain.” —* It is remark- 
able,” says Darwin, “ that all the dis- 
eases from drinking spirituous or fers 
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mented liquors, are liable to become 
hereditary, even to the third genera- 
tion, gradually increasing, if the course 
be continued, till the family become 
extinct.” 
y think of a drunken bride- 
! a beast that swills during the 
-moon! snoring insensible by 
the side of a sweet, delicate, loving, 
aye even loving creature yet in her 
teens !—An old, useless, barren bache. 
lor may drink till he dies—little harm 
can he do to anybody but himself, 
h, to be sure, he may sorely dis- 
tress his old maiden sister and house- 
keeper, Shoosy—and break the affec- 
tionate and faithful creature’s heart. 
But a married man, and a father 
of sons and daughters, all smiling, 
or willing to smile, round his board, 
to be a kard! He deserves that 
death should come stealthily in, once 
a-month, like an unseen tiger at mid- 
night, and carry them all off, one by 
one, to his den, the grave. For Na- 
ture will not endure to see her holy 
gifts so profaned ; sooner or later, she 
will show herself revenger and aven- 
ger; and the drunkard will be forced 
to féel even like a very man at last, 
when his little Benjamin, the sole sur- 
vivor of all the many, whose mother 
died that he might be born, is buried 
with the rest ; and the broken-heart- 
ed wretch’s town-house and country- 


house, each with four stories above . 


ground, besides two sunk ones, and 
commodious garrets, have emptied 
themselves, dining-room, drawing- 
room, parlours, libraries, and bed- 
rooms, into the churchyard ! 

We do not believe that men of 
genius are more subject to melan- 
choly than their fellows, nor that na- 
ture has mingled more bitterness with 
their cup of life. What does Mr 
Macnish mean by the “ gross atmo- 

of human nature ?” Itis singu- 
larly vague phraseology—and most un- 
like the usual language of his clear 
conceptions. Genius loves to live in 
no world of its own—except it be for 
a short holiday of the imagination. In 
this world of ours—even this work-day 
world, genius is delighted to dwell ; 
for with all its sins and sorrows, it is 
worth all the ideal worlds, all the Uto- 
pias that dreaming brains have ever 
created but to vanish in smoke, “ lea- 
ving behind them, instead of a sweet 
savour, a stench.” Life and blood 
passions are the strength of genius ; 
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and without holding communion with 

them, even when they are 

“ Sightless labourers whistling at their 
work,” 


Genius would wish to die, and would 


be unable to live. Did Homer live 
in a world of his own? Not he indeed. 
But in a world which every boy and 
every man who has a heart and a soul 
inhabits, and will inhabit along with 
him, Blind Melesigenes, till time shall 
be no more. Did Shakspeare live in a 
world of his own ?>—Occasionally, wit« 
ness the Forest of Ardennes, and the 
Isle of Prospero and Caliban, and 
the Airy Kingdom of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. But the civil wars 
of England were no fictions—surely— 
those bishops, and barons, and princes, 
and kings, were of the world, for which 
they fought, and prayed, and hunger 
ed, and thirsted, and lived, and died. 

They—that is Homer and Shake 
speare—and others with Homeric and 
Shakspearean souls—so far from be- 
ing unfit for the “ gross atmosphere of 
human nature,” breathed in it with 
lungs of easiest play—gulped it down 
delighted—soared through it like eae 
gles, tumbled in it like pigeons, inter- 
sected it like swallows, serened it like 
a calm, purified it like a storm, glit- 
tered in it like stars, shone over it 
like a sun, illuminated it like the rise 
of morning, and darkened it like the 
fall of midnight. 

* High talent has ever been dis- 
tinguished for sadness and gloom !” 
No—no—no. Nature works accord 
ing to better and wiser laws. High 
talent, well directed, and finding, 
which it generally does, its ; right 
place in the world, flings away from 
it, scatters to the winds, sadness and 
gloom, like so much darkness, and so 
much dust. High talent will not, of 
itself, guard its possessor from misery, 
for man was born to trouble, as the 
— fly upwards ; but it is one of 

e strongest and stanchest safeguards 
against all undue despondency and 
sinking of heart. Conscience and Reli- 
gion are of a higher order—* celestial 
ardours ;” but intellect is, under them, 
a great power for the happy guidance 
of human life ; and where they have 
not been wanting, the highest talent 
has been found in the happiest men— 
so generally united are genius, virtue, 
and enjoyment. . 
True, that men of genius sce. far 
and clear into the melancholy and 
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mournfulness of haman life; and the 
farther and the clearer, as their genius 


is ~ and profound. Into that me- 
lancholy and that mournfulness they, 
like others, will sink at times, whe- 
ther they will or no; and at times 
they will even, in dark abandonment, 
deliver themselves up voluntarily, 2s 
if under the influence of some self- 
born spell, bound, as it were, feuds 
and feet, into the very grasp of grief. 
But such wild and wayward fits are but 
of rare occurrence ; the retrospective 
eye shuns them, ashamed ; and true it 
is, as Wordsworth, himself a glorious 
example of its truth, says joyfully, 

* A cheerful life is what the Muses love.” 

Instances there are, no doubt,— 
alas! too many,—of men of genius 
to whom nature has given the tem- 
perament of melancholy—nay, of mad- 
ness. But these are the exceptions ; 
and do not entitle Mr Macnish to af 
firm generally, “that few men endows 
ed with such faculties enjoy the or 
dinary happiness of humanity.” Me- 
lancholy thoughts do indeed, as he 
teautifully says, sweep across the souls 
of men of genius ; but not, as he says, 
*€ perpetually ;” nor does, to use his 
own words, “ the stream of their lives 
run harsh and broken.” That would 
be a creed most unconsolatory and for 
lorn, and it would include Mr Macnish 
himself—for we have not hesitated to 
call him a man of genius ; whereas, 
though we have not the pleasure of 
his personal acquaintance, we shall 
not allow ourselves to doubt for a mo- 
ment that he is a man of a cheerful 
nature, alike removed from the ex- 
tremes of too thoughtless mirth, and 
too thoughtful melancholy—an agree 
able companion to himself and others, 
—and such a spirit as would be most 
welcome among the mild and amusing 
mysteries of the Noctes Ambrosiane, 
from which no man ever departed of 
whom it might not truly be said—~ 

“ A wiser and a better man 
He rose to-morrow’s morn.” 

That men of genius are very often 
unfortunately addicted to drinking, we 
cannot take upon ourselves to deny. 
Men of genius are liable to all the 
frailties of humanity, just like their 
less gifted brethren, and are some- 
times, from certain peculiarities both 
of character and condition, exposed to 
many trying temptations. We have 
known them drunkards: but for one 
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such, we have known twenty—fifty— 
suber, sedate, free from vice, good ci« 
tizens, Tories without a stain, 
and-king men, who cared little whe« 
ther the bowl or the bottle before them 
were full or empty, water or Glenlivet “i 
for their genius poured into it, at will, 
an innocent and celestiai spirit; of 
which all might drink deep draughts, 
till, if they saw Gouble, it was but twice 
as much of the beauty and the glory 
of life and nature, heaven and earth, 
as was revealed to ordinary ¥3si0n. 
Rut gin is one thing, and genius. is 
another ; aiid there is an essential difs 
ference between tiie inspiration of the 
Mews and the Muses. 

“ The consequences of drunkenness are 
dreadful, but the pleasures of , getting 
drunk are certainly ecstatic. While the 
illusion lasts, happiness is complete ; care 
and melancholy are thrown to the wind, 
and Elysium, with all its glories, cescends 
upon the dazzled iciagination of the 
drinker. 

“ Some authors have spoken of the 
pleasure of being completely drunk : this, 
however, is not the most exquisite period. 
The time is when a person is neither 
* drunken nor sober, but neighbour to 
both,’ as Bishop Andrews says in his 
* Ex—ale—tation of Ale.’ The mo- 
ment is when the ethereal emanations; be- 
gin to float around the brain—when the 
soul is commencing to expand its wings 
and rise from earth—-when the tongue 
feels itself somewhat loosened in the 
mouth, and breaks the previous tacitur- 
nity, if any such existed, 

‘‘ What are the sensations of incipient 
drunkenness? First, an unusual serenity 
prevails over the mind, and the soul of 
the votary is filled with a placid satisfac- 
tion. By degrees he is sensible of a soft 
and not unmusical humming in his ears, 
at every pause of the conversation, He 
seems, to himself, to wear his head lighter 
than usual upon his shoulders. Then 
a species of obscurity, thinner than the 
finest mist, passes before his eyes, and 
makes him see objects rather indistinctly, 
The lights begin to dance and appear 
double. A gaiety and warmth are felt at 
the same time about the heart. The 
imagination is expanded, and filled with 
a thousand delightful images. He -be- 
comes loquacious, and pours forth, in en- 
thusiastic language, the thoughts which 
are born, as it were, within him, 

*¢ Now comes a spirit of universal con- 
tentment with himself and all the world. 
He thinks no more of misery : it is dis- 
solved in the bliss * the moment. This 
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wale aeme of the fit—the ecstacy is now 

fect. As yet, the sensorium is in tole- 
table order: it is only shaken, but the 
capability of thinking with accuracy stil! 
remains. About this time, the drunkard 
pours out all the secrets of his soul. His 
Guailities, good or bad, come forth with- 
out reservs ; aud now, if ui aay time, the 
human heart may be seen into. Ina short 
period, he is seized with a most inordinate 
propensity to taix nonsense, though he is 
perfectly conscious of doing so. He also 
commits many foolish things, knowing 
tuzem to be foolish. The power of voli- 
tion, that faculty which keeps the will 
subordinate to the judginent, seems to- 
tally weakened. The most delightful time 
seems to Le that immediately before be- 
coming very talkative. When this takes 
place, a man turns ridiculous, and his 
mirth, though more boisterous, is not so 
exquisite. At first the intoxication par- 
takes of sentiment, but, latterly, it be- 
comes mére:; animal. 

“ After this the scene thickens. The 
drunkard’s imagination gets disordered 
with.the most grotesque conceptions. 
Instead of moderating his drink, he 
pours it down more rapidly than ever: 
glass follows glass with reckless energy. 
His head becomes perfectly giddy. The 
candles burn blue, or green, or yel- 
low; and where there are perhaps on- 
ly three on the table, he sees a do- 
gen. According to his temperament, 
he is amorous, or musical, or quarrel- 
some. Many possess a most extraor- 
dinary wit ; and a great flow of spirits is 
ageneral attendant. In the latter stages, 
the speech is thick, and the use of the 
tongue in a great measure lost. His 
mouth is half open, and idiotic in the ex- 
pression ; while his eyes are glazed, wa- 
vering, and watery. He is apt to fancy 
that he has offended some one of. the 
company, and is ridiculously profuse with 
his apologies. Frequently he mistakes 
‘one person for another, and imagines 
some of those before him are individuals 
who are in reality absent, or even dead. 
‘The muscular powers are all along much 
affected ; this indeed happens before any 
great change takes place in the mind, 
and goes on progressively increasing. 
He can no longer walk with steadiness, 
but totters from side to side. The limbs 
become powerless, and inadequate to sus- 
tain his weight. He is, however, not 
always sensible of any deficiency in this 
respect ; and, while exciting mirth by his 
eccentric motions, imagines that be walks 
with the most perfect steadiness. In at- 
tempting to run, he conceives that he 
passes over the ground with astonishing 
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rapidity. The last stage of drunkenness 
is total insensibility. The man tumbles 
perhaps beneath the table, and is carried 
away in a state of stupor to his couch. In 
this condition he is said to be dead drunk. 

“ When the drunkard is put to bed, let 
us suppose that his faculties are not to- 
tally absorbed in apoplectic stupor; let 
us suppose that he still possesses con- 
sciousness and feeling, though these are 
both aisortcred; then begins ‘the tug 
of war ;’ then comes the misery which 
is doomed to succeed his previous rap- 
tures. No sooner is his head laid upon 
the pillow than it is seized with the 
strangest throbbing. His heart beats 
quiek and hard against the ribs. A noise 
like the distant fall of a cascade, or rush- 
ing of a river; is heard in his ears; sough 
—sough—sough, goes the sound. - His 
senses now become more drowned and 
stupified. A dim recollection of his ca- 
rousals, like a shadowy and indistinct 
dream, passes before the mind. He still 
hears, as in echo, the cries and laughter 
ofhiseompanions. Wild fantastic fancies 
accumulate thickly around the brain. His 
giddiness is greater than ever; and he 
feels as if in a ship tossed upon a heaving 
sea. At last he drops insensibly into a 
profound slumber. 

“ In the morning he awakes in a high 
fever, The whole body is parched ; the 
palms of the hands, in particular, are like 
leather. His head is often violently 
painful. He feels excessive thirst ; while 
his tongue is white, dry, and stiff. The 
whole inside of the mouth is likewise hot 
and constricted, and the throat often sore. 
Then look at bis eyes, how sickly, dull, 
and languid! The fire, which first light- 
ed them up the evening before, is all 
gone. A stupor, like that of the last 
stage of drunkenness, still clings about 
them, and they are disagreeably affected 
by the light. The complexion sustains 
as great a change; it is no longer flushed 
with gaiety and excitation, but pale and 
wayworn, indicating a profound mental 
and bodily exhaustion. There is proba- 
bly sickness, and the appetite is totally 
gone. Even yet the delirium of intoxi- 
cation has not left him, for his head still 
rings, his heart still throbs violently ; and 
if he attempts getting up, he stumbles 
with giddiness. The mind also is sadly 
depressed, and the proceedings of the 
previous night are painfully remembered, 
He is sorry for his conduct, promises so- 
lemnly never again so to commit himself, 
and calls impatiently for something to 
quench his thirst. Such are the usual 


phenomena of a fit of drunkenness,” 
All this is most admirable ; nor do 
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we know anywhere eny more vivid and 
breathing picture. dustice is done to 
the subject, both on its fairer and 
darker side, and Truth hres guided the 
pen or pencil at every touch. No 
moral is drawn,—but a mora! is there, 
nevertheless,—and amidst all the airy 
mirth so well described, it sounds like 
a small, chiming, melancholy kneil, 
foreboding woe and death. What 
follows is also most excellent. 

“ During a paroxysm of drunkenness, 
the body is much less sensible to exter- 
nal stimuli than at other times : it is par- 
ticularly capable of resisting cold. Sea- 
men, when absent on shore, are prone to 
get intoxicated ; and they will frequent- 
ly lie for hours on the highway, even in 
the depth of winter, without any bad con- 
sequences, A drunk man seldom shivers 
from cold. His frame seems steeled 
against it; and he holds out with an 
apathy which is astonishing. The body 
is, in like manner, insensible to injuries, 
such as cuts, bruises, &c. He frequent- 
ly receives, in fighting, the most severe 
blows, without seemingly feeling them, 
and without, in fact, being aware of the 
matter till sobered. Persons in intoxi- 
cation have been known to chop off their 
fingers, and otherwise disfigure them- 
selves, laughing all the while at the ac- 
tion. But when the paroxysm is off, 
and the frame weakened, things are 
changed. External agents are then with- 
stood with little vigour, with even less 
than in the natural state of the body. 
‘The person shivers on the slightest chill, 
and is more than usually subject to fevers 
and all sorts of contagion. 

“ External stimuli frequently break 
the fit. Men have been instantly sober- 
ed by having a bucket of cold water 
thrown upon them, or by falling into a 
stream. Strong emotions of the mind 
produce the same effect, such as a sense 
of danger, or a piece of good or bad news, 
suddenly communicated. 

“ There are particular situations and 
circumstances in which a man can stand 
liquor better than in others. In the 
close atmosphere of a large town, he is 
soon overpowered; and it is here that 
the genuine drunkard is to be met with 
in the greatest perfection. In the coun- 
try, especially in a mountainous district, 
or on the sea-shore, where the air is cold 
and piercing, agreat quantity may be ta- 
ken with impunity. The Highlanders 
drink largely of ‘ardent spirits, and they 
are often intoxicated, yet, among them, 
there are comparatively few who can be 
called habitual. drunkards. A keen air 
seems to deaden its effects, and it soon 
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evaporates from their constitutions, Sail- 
ors and soldiers, who are hard wrought, 
also consume enormous quantities with-. 
out injury: porters and all sorts of’ la- 
bourers do the same. With these men; 
exercise is a corrective; but in towns, 
where no counteracting agency is em- 
ployed, it acts with irresistible power. 
upon the frame, and soon proves destruc- 
tive.” 


We once saw a man under sentence 
of death, (he was to be, and was, exe- 
cuted next morning,} under the in- 
fluence of an enormous quantity of 
ardent spirits. He had got it smug- 
gled into prison by his wife. Hehad 
swallowed about two bottles of rum 
that day,—but though dismal, he was: 
not drunk. Fear and horror kept him 
sober. His senses were in some mea- 
sure what in Scotland we call dazed, 
but his soul was alive in its agony, 
and his groans were the ghastliest ever 
heard out of or in a condemned cell. 
Among all the confusion of 
thoughts within him, one thought 
was ever uppermost ; and he knew in 
all the dreadful distinctness of rea« 
lity, always so different from a dream, 
that he was to be hanged next-morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, and his body 
given to dines tion. He staggered up 
and down in his chains, and thén, 
ever and anon, sat down on the edge 
of his iron bed, and stared on vacaticy 
with blood-shot eyes, as if he saw the 
hangman or Satan. The liquor had 
lost its power over the ‘‘ heart of the 
man oppressed with care,” and all that 
it did seemed to be, to bring the gallows 
nearer to him in the gloom,—to dan- 
gle the rope nearer to his throat and 
eyes,—and to show him, like a reality 
on the stone-floor, his own shell or 
coffin. His prayers were muttered 
angrily, like curses; no de 
hope of reprieve or respite rose from 
the rum fumes sickening his stomach 
and clouding his brain,—no minister 
of religion, much needed as he was, 
would then have been welcome. ‘There 
was an obscure and dim mistaking in 
his tortured spirit, of his sentence as 
the mere j t of men, instead 
of the doom of the Eternal, whose 
great Jaw he had violated,—he ‘des 
nied, demon-like, the righteousness of 
the fiat, “ blood for blood ;” and in 
the blackness of his face, you ‘read 
wrath against wrath, that of a wicked 
worm against that of the Holy of Holies, 
wickedness struggling with conscienee, 








and crimé, fear-stricken, and ed, 
yet loath to Pry to pen — 
— on by remorse, while 
all hi Body trembled and shook as at 
the noise of a devouring fire.—A long 
deep sleep fell upon him,—he awoke 

being,—stood, when the time 
Was come, without a shiver on the scaf- 
fold, and died with decency and firm- 
ness, a willing and unreluttant vice 


Mr Macnish does well to declare the 
Highlanders a sober people. They 
are so. Never saw we in the High- 
lands,—and we know every nook of 
them as well as our own parlour—an 
habitual and confirmed drunkard, ex- 
cept in circumstances that, if they did 
not excuse, accounted for the vice. 
The Highlanders have no horror of 
the effects of whisky. Hector Mac- 
neil, in his Will and Jean, described 
such evils only as they were seen in 
the Lowlands. Whisky is found, 
by experience, to be, on the whole, a 

ing in so very misty and moun- 
tainous a country. It destroys disease 
and banishes death. Without some 
such stimulant the people would die 
of cold. You will see a fine old Gael 
of ninety or a hundred, turn up his 
little finger to a calker with an air of 
patriarchal solemnity altogether scrip- 
tural ; his great-grand children eyeing 
him with the most respectful affec- 
tion; and the youngest of them tod~ 
dling across the floor, to take the quech 
from his huge, withered, and Tosy 
hand, which he lays on the amiable 
J ’s sleek craniology, with a bless~ 
ing ier through the Glenlivet, 
‘and a! all the earnestness of reli- 

ere is no disgrace in gettin 

—in the Highladsle--net even it 

you are of the above standing—for 
where the people are so poor, such a 
state is but of rare occurrence, while 
it is felt all over the land of sleet and 
snow, that a “ - fp the ree! is 
@ very necessary of life, an t but 
for. its ‘‘ dew” the mountains would 
be uninhabitable. At fairs, and fu- 
nerals, and age and such-like 
merry ‘meetings, sobricty is sent to 
look after the sheep; but, except on 
charitable ns of that = » 80% 
briety stays at e amo peat- 
reek, and is contented with crowdy. 
Who that ever his head be- 


heath the lintél of a Highland hut 
poald grodge a few gallons of Glen- 
to its but unrepining in« 


poor 
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mates? The seldcmer they get drunk 
the better—and it is but seldom they 
do so—but let che rich man—the mo< 
nied moralist, who bewails and be- 
grudges the Gael a modicum of the 
iquor of life, remember the doom of 
a certain Dives, who, in a certain 
place, that shall now be nameless, 
cxied, but cried in vain, for a drop of 
water. Lord bless the Highlanders, 
say we—for the most harmless, hospi- 
table, peaceable, brave people that ever 
despised breeches, blew pibrochs, took 
Invincible standards, and believed in 
the authenticity of Ossian’s Poems. 
In that pure and lofty region ignor- 
ance is not, as elsewhere, the mother 
of vice—penury cannot repress the 
noble rage of the mountaineer as “ he 
sings aloud old songs, the music of the 
heart,” while Superstition herself has 
an elevating influence, and will be 
suffered, even by Religion, to show her 
shadowy shape and mutter her wild 
voice through the gloom that lies on 
the heads of the remote glens, and 
among the thousand caves of Echo in 
her iron-bound coasts, dashed on for 
ever,—night and day—summer and 
winter—by those sleepless seas, who 
have no sooner laid their heads upon 
the pillow than up they start with a 
howl that cleaves the Orcades, and 
away off in search of shipwrecks round 
the corner of Cape Wrath. 

But let us return to our friend the 
Doctor :-— 

* The mind exercises a considerable 
effect upon drunkenness, and may often 
control it powerfully. When in the com- 
pany of a superior whom we respect, or 
of a female, in whose presence it would 
be indelicate to get intoxicated, a much 
greater portion of liqnor may be with- 
stood than in societies where no such re- 
straints operate. 

“ Some drunkards retain their serises 
after the physical powers are quite ex- 
hausted. Others, even when the mind is 
wrought to a pitch leading to the most 
absurd actions, preserve a degree of cun- 
ning and observation which enables them 
to elude the tricks which their compa- 
nions are preparing to play upon them. 
In such cases, they display great address, 
and take the first opportunity of retalia- 
ting; or, if such does not occur, of slip- 
ping out of the room unobserved, and 
getting away. Some; while the whole 
mind seems locked up in the stupor of 

hear all that is going on. 
No one shiould ever presume on the in- 
toxicated state of another, to talk of him 
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detractingly in his presence. While ap- 
parently deprived of all sensation, he may 
be an attentive listener; and whatever is 
said, though unheeded at the moment, is 
not forgotten afterwards, but treasured 
carefully up in the memory. Much dis- 
cord and ill-will frequently arise from such 
imprudence. 

“ There are persons who are exceed- 
ingly profuse, and fond of giving away 
their money, watches, rings, &c. to the 
company. This peculiarity will never, I 
believe, be found in a miser. Avarice is 
a passion strong under every circum- 
stance. Drinking does not loosen the 
gtasp of the covetous man, or open his 
heart. He is for ever the same. 

“ The generality of people are apt to 
talk of their private affairs when intoxi- 
cated. They then reveal the most deep- 
ly hidden secrets to their companions, 
Others have their minds so happily con- 
stituted that nothing escapes them. They 
are, even in their most unguarded mo- 
ments, secret and close as the grave. 

“ The natural disposition may be bet- 
ter discovered in drunkenness than at any 
other time. In modern society, life is 
all a disguise. Every man walks in mas- 
querade, and his most intimate friend very 


, Often does not know his real character. 


Many wear smiles constantly upon their 
cheeks, whose hearts are unprincipled 
and treacherous. Many, with violent 
tempers, have all the external calm and 
softness of charity itself. Some speak al- 
ways with sympathy, who, at soul, are full 
of gall and bitterness. Intoxication tears 
off the veil, and sets each in his true 
light, whatever that may be. The com- 

tive man will quarrel, the sensualist 
will love, the detractor will abuse his 
neighbour. I have known exceptions, 
but they are few in number. At one 
time they seemed more numerous; but 
closer observation convinced me, that 
most of those whom I thought drunken- 
ness had libelled, inherited, at bottom, 
the genuine dispositions which it brought 
forth.”’ 


Upon this text we could, if wechose, 

a sermon ; but the reader need 

not send for his nightcap, for we are 
not going to be t prosy overmuch. We 
agree with Mr Macnish, that the mind 
does exercise a considerable effect upon 
drunkenness, and may often control it 
powerfully. But it is safest, we think, 
and most p1 t,—to ape | of 
propriety,—-“‘in company of a superior, 
or of a female, in whose presence it 
would be indelicate to get intoxicated,” 
not te imbibe a great portion of liquor. 


anything he knows to the 


If you do, you may not perhaps 
absolutely drunk, for your respect 
the lord, and your love for the lady, 
may keep you sober as a judge on 
bench, yet all the while you will feel 
like a prisoner at the bar; and it is 
not possible for you to imagine the abs 
surd face which you will put on in 
that predicament or dilemma. For 
staring wild, a goshawk will be a joke 
to you ; for one so silent; you are by 
much too red in the face, seeing that 
a bubblyjock has no right to be 
speechless. Your very laugh will have 
something about it much too conyul+ 
sive for select society ; and if called 
upon suddenly to contribute your quo 
ta of a remark, you will open your 
mouth like an oyster, or a barn- ., 
without uttering a syllable, although 
formerly esteemed the most fluent in 
the Juridical or Speculative, and with 
a mouth to Parliament. Take our ade 
vice, then, and “ in the company of a 
superior whom you respect, of of a 
female, in whose presence it would be 
indelicate to get intoxicated,” 
within the bottle of claret; and turn a 
deaf ear to the chiming of the silver 
ladle on the rim of the China punche 
bowl,—music difficult to be resisted, 
even if, like Ulysses of old, afraid of 
the Syrens, you were to tie yourself by 
the towel to the back of your chair. 
Mr Macnish’s remarks on misers 
in their drunkenness, are, we believe, 
equally striking and just ;—and we 
have observed that when a miser.is 
drunk he always sits with his hands 
in his breeches pockets. He does so, 
even if there is nothing in his fobs; 
and when he ventures to take out his 
hands, they are always shut as if hold- 
ing fast a farthing. Beyond that dear 
diminutive of a coin he never be 
even were you to offer ten to one ; | 
he prefers an even wager, the odis 
always looking dangerous to. his dis« 
tempered fancy, were the stakes on his 
t but a doit. You may without 
ifficulty fuddle a miser ; but ’tis met 
every man who can make him drunk. 
Like a West Country Beau ‘keep- 
ing himself sober, by a strong mental 
** exertion, under the largest liquor, in 
the presence of a female, before whom 
it would be indelicate to get intoxica- 
ted,” the miser can swill. deeply with~ 
out falling over on his side, especially 
in company with a '» Who, for 
contrary, 


may be a pick-pocket or a tex-ga- . 
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therer. On all other subjects but that 
nearest and dearest to his heart, he 
will be open and unreserved—his dead 
wife, his natural child, his ass or his 
pig. He will even, when maudlin, 
put his arm round your neck, and talk 
to you about the salvation of your im- 
mortal soul. He will weep for Daw- 
Wy who died in the year of the French 

volution, and at whose funeral he 
allowed but two bottles of currant 
wine to fifty people from a distance, 
and half-a-dozen rusk-biscuits. But 
he would not subscribe a penny to an 
Infirmary, or Blind Asylum, or Mad- 
house, to save the human race from 
insanity. He will take his chance of 
Satan. and the lawyers; yet, if you 
rub him not against the purse, in 
his cups he has a strong sense of 
religion, and would have no objec- 
tion, not he indeed, to see the Hea- 
then Christianized gratis. S to 
him about an augmentation of his mi- 
nister’s stipend, and he gets so black 
in the face that you begin to loosen 
his neckcloth. hen you call the 
shot, into what a profound reverie is 
he os ! He shams the last stage 
of drunkenness—and to save sixpence 
suffers himself to be hurled home in 
a state of assumed insensibility in a 
wheel- barrow ! But he insists, in his 


dull, dead drunkenness, real 
or prete » to sleep in his breeches ; 
for empty as the ets are, with the 
ex of a bad penny and a doubt- 


ful farthing, he has too much sense, 
under the circumstances, to let them 
lie below his bolster. Should he have 
been led to his own door blind-fou’, 
by a brat half in fun and half for a 
farthing, he puts the urchin off with 
a ise or a threat, nor would he 
pay to be lifted up from the gutter in 
which he lay face downward, and 
about to snort his last in filth and 
wiire. A pretty and a pleasant person 
over a punch. bow! ! 

We have never been able to bri 
ourselves to think, as Mr Macni 
thinks, that the natural disposition 
may be better discovered in drunken- 
ness than at any other time. How 
should it? How can it? Does not 
drunkenness confessedly distort and 
disorder the physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers > Js the mind—the heart 
—the soul—then in a natural state? 
Quite the reverse.. What faith then 
can be put either in words or in deeds, 
» a truly revealing the nature of the 
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man ? Drunkenness often utterly pros- 
trates the intellect of the ablest men. 
Nay, a little drink often does so, chan- _ 
ging them, painfully, into idiots. © 
What nonsense then drivels from their 
lips ! Does their natural disposition re- 
veal itself during that mental eclipse ? 
Say it not. The intellect is as much’ 
part of a man as the feeling—and shall 
the “‘ natural disposition” remain un- 
changed during intoxication, when 
the other faculties are stupified or ren-; 
dered imbecile ? All is chaos—every- 
thing is reversed—turned topsy-tur- 
vy—and the man is himself no more 
—and cruel would it be to judge him, 
by the maunderings or ravings of that 
counterfeit or changeling. The cha- 
racters of men must be seen in their 
sane, not in their. insane state—in 
health, not in disease. Brain-fever is 
a liar of the first magnitude—and let 
no man judge his brother after. the. 
first bottle—or the second punch« 
bowl. ' 

If, as Mr Macnish asserts, in mo- 
dern life all be disguise, drunkenness 
might and often would tear it off, and 
shew the mind of the man in puris 
naturalibus. But, with certain prudent 
end dignified reserves, which every 
gentleman owes to himself, out of the 
society of his very dearest friends, who 
wears any disguise? When warmed 
with wine, or any other cause of exci- 
tation, people do indeed lay aside re« 
straint, and become somewhat more 
communicative than on milk and wa- 
ter; but, when unfortunately they so 
far forget themselves as to get drunk, 
they are themselves no more, but ca- 
ricatures and libels of themselves, and 
would, were themselves to be sud- 
denly restored to their senses, be by 
themselves flung out of the window, 
or kicked down stairs. The man who 
is a perpetual hypocrite when sober; 
may indeed stand confessed in his 
true character when drunk. But he 
who when sober has nothing he wishes 
to conceal, and is open and free as the 
morning or mid-day, that man, con- 
fused. and distracted by liquor, is him- 
self no more—his conduct is a lie— 
and to see him as he is, you must 
wait till he has awoke from sleep, or 
rather risen from the dead. 

What do. you mean by “ natural 
disposition ?” . That we hold to be a 
man’s real character to which he is 
true, in all the greater and less conduct 


of daily life, when master of himself, 
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and ‘with an unclouded mind. In 
drunkenness, that character is often 
seen sadly perverted—perverted, sure= 
ly not truly revealed to our eyes, that 
had. previously been cheated by the 
delusions practised on them by a hy- 
pocrite. ‘* His natural disposition” 
is that which impels and guides him 
when he is in his senses—not that 
which drives him headlong and mis- 
guides him when he is out of them ; 
and as well might we judge a man’s 
natural disposition from the actings of 
the sleep-walker, or the mutterings of 
the distempered dreamer, lying on his 
back with a stomach surcharged with 
a heavy supper, as from his behaviour 
under the influence of intoxication. 
Besides, the effects of intoxication vary 
on the same individual, according to 
the state vf his stomach, or general 
health and sirength, and still more ac- 
cording to the.nature of the intoxica- 
ting liquor, as Mr Macnish has admi- 
rably illustrated. All speaking diffe- 
rently, can they all speak the truth ? 
And what is the native character, the 
natural disposition, of that man, who 
under brandy is bold, under wine 
timid, under cyder communicative, 
and under ale close as the grave ? 

We have talked away, even at the 
risk of being tedious, upon this theme, 
because if there be indeed “in vino 
veritas,” we are such lovers of truth, 
that we cannot be haters of drunken- 
ness. But if drunkenness destroy all 
truth, all faith, all sense, all reason, 
and all feeling, even in the most true, 
the most leal, the most rational, and the 
most humane, then and therefore is it 
the most hideous and fatal of vices— 
changing angels into demons, and men 
into beasts. The shame, horror, peni- 
tence, and dreadful remorse that men 
have felt for words said and deeds 
done in drink, prove that drink can in- 
spire thoughts into men’s hearts most 

ien from their nature, and drive them 
to the commission of acts, of which, as 
long.as they were in their sober senses, 
no trial, no temptation, could ever have 
made them guilty, or even form to 
themselves a thought fleeting as a sha- 
dow. But they had put an enemy into 
their mouths to steal away their brains, 
and thence sometimes rape, robbery, 
and murder, followed by swift retri- 
bution and lamentable doom. 

Mr Macnish speaks, somewhere else 
in his Treatise, of the law considering 
drunkenness as no palliation, but ra< 
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ther an vation of any criminal 
act. Audie tye that this is right, be- 
cause if drunkenness were held to pal- 
liate or excuse crimes, people would 
pretend drunkenness, commit crimes, 
and escape with impunity. But this, 
it is to be hoped and indeed believed, 
is not the spirit or reason of the law. 
As well might insanity be held to be 
an aggravation, and no palliation of 
crime ; because wicked men might 
simulate insanity, that they might rob 
or murder without reach of punish- 
ment. The law in this is bpt an ex~ 

ression of the austere judgment of the 
incorruptible conscience. Drunken- 
ness is a voluntary act; and its evil 
consequences to the senses and to the 
brain, are known to all men. There- 
fore, whatever horrors may come to be 
accumulated on the senseless act of a 
drunkard, they are all attributable to 
the free-will of a moral agent. If he 
murders, he must be executed. Yet, 
even here, as in all other actions of 
men, there are plain, obvious, and 
broad distinctions, which the law ite 
self, obliged as it is to deal, in theory, 
with general rules, would regard in 
practice. 

The criminal act of an unprineipled 
and reckless drunkard, done in drunke 
enness, would probably in passing of 
sentence, and certainly in execution 
of it, be regarded in a diffcrent light 
from the hasty and unhappy deed of 
a sober man, intoxicated under chance 
circumstances, over which it might 
truly be said he had scarcely any con- 
trol. He might have been betray- 
ed into a state to which, in all his 


habits, his nature was repugnant ; and 
in that state he might have commit- 


ted a rueful crime. Need we say, that 
whatever might, in that case, be or= 
dered by the letter of the law, in a 
Christian country, where religion and 
philosophy reigned, the guilt of such 
an act of such a man, would be felt 
by all to be palliated by drunkenness, 
and on that account would, poe) 
all doubt, be less severely punished. 
The judgments of the tribunals of 
men erected in courts of law, cannot 
always be coincident with those of that 
tribunal erected in every single heart 
—conscience. Those of the latter, 
are the voice of God, whose vi t 
conscience is ; but those of the former 
seek to be guided by that same voice, 
although they must often punish the 
action, apart from the intention ; and, 
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in judging of the intention, must give 
sabe. gems if there be evil 
there, and execute sentence, 
in spite of the many circumstances of 
pelliation which, in the Court of Con- 
science, would be admitted to be plead- 
ed in behalf of the guilty. Just as, 
on the other hand, many things would, 
in the Court of Conscience, be a 
inst the criminal, and overwhelm 
m to the dust, which, in the Circuit 
Court at Glasgow, Dumfries, or Ayr, 
would never pass the lips of the De- 
pute-Advocate. But all this Mr Mac~ 
nish knows as well as we do; and 
we verily believe, that the erroneous 
opinion on which we have been ani- 
verting, was but one of those mere 
slips or oversights, of which nobody 
6, more frequently guilty than our- 
ves, 


. Drunkard, stand forward, that we 
may havea look at you, and draw your 
pictare, There he stands! The mouth 
of the drunkard, you may observe, 
eontracts a singularly sensitive appear- 
ance—seemingly red and rawish ; and 
pe ig perpetually licking or smacking 
is lips, as if his palate were dry and 
adust. His is a thirst that water 
will not quench. He might as well 
drink air. His whole being burns 
for a dram. The whole world is con- 
tracted into a calker. He would sell 
his soul, in such extremity, were the 
black bottle denied him, for a gulp of 
Glenlivet. Not to save his soul from 
eternal fire, would he, or rather could 
he, if left alone with it, refrain from 
pulling out the plug, and sucking 
away at destruction. What a snout 
aay turns vinroled the +g pee in. 
pi » snubby, and snorty, 

and with a nob at the end on't,, ike 
one caryed out of a stick by the knife 
of a schoolboy—rough and hot to the 
eye,—a nose which, rather than 
pull, you would —- even to be in 
some degree in . A perpetual 
harasses and exhaheate’ hind, 

@ perpetual expectoration. How 

shis hand trembles ! It is an effort even 
to sign his name ; one of his sides is 
certainly not by any means as sound 
as the other; there has been a touch 
of peley there ; and the next bint 
will draw down his chin to his collar 
-bone, and convert him, a month be- 
fore dissolution, into a slavering idiot. 
There is no occupation, small or 
great, insignificant or important, to 
which he can turn, for any length of 
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time, his hand, his ~ or his head. 
He cannot angle—for his fingers re- 
fuse to tie a knot; much more to busk 
afiy. The glimmer and: the glow of 
the stream would. make his brain diz- 
zy—to wet his feet now would, he 
fears, be death. Yet he thinks that he 
will go out—during that sunny blink 
of a showery day—and try the well- 
known pool in which he used to bathe 
in boyhood, with the long, matted, 
green, trailing water-plants depending 
on the slippery rocks, and the water- 
ouzel gliding from beneath the arch 
that hides her procreant cradle,” and 
then sinking like a stone suddenly in 
the limpid stream. He sits down on 
the bank, and fumbling in his pouch 
for his pocket-book, brings owt, in- 
stead, a pocket-pistol. Turging~-his 
fiery face towards the mild, blue, ver- 
nal sky, he pours the gurg)ing brandy 
down his throat—first oe dose, and 
then another—till, in #.n hour, stupi- 
fied and dazed, he sees not the silvery 
crimson-spotted troxts, shooting, and 
leaping, and tumbling, and plunging in 
deep and shallow ; a day on which, with 
one of Captain Colley’s March-Browns, 
in an hour, we could filla pannier. Or, 
if it be autumn or winter, he calls, 
perhaps, with a voice at once gruff 
and feebje, on old Ponto, and will take 
a pluff zt the partridges.. In former 
days, siown they used to go, right and 
left, ja potatoe or turnip-field, broomy 
brae: or stubble—but now his sight 
is, dim and wavering, and his touch 
trembles on the trigger. The covey 
whirrs off, unharmed in a single fea- 
ther—and poor Ponto, remembering 
better days, cannot conceal his melan- 
choly, falls in at his master’s heel, and 
will hunt no more. Out, as usual, 
comes the brandy-bottle—he is. still 
a good shot when his mouth is the 
mark—and having emptied the fatal 
flask, he staggers homewards, with 
the muzzles of his double-barrel fre« 
quently pointed to his ear, both be- 
ing on full-cock, and his brains not 
blown out only by a miracle. He 
tries to read the newspaper—just are 
rived—but cannot find his spectacles. 
Then, by way of variety, he attempts 
a tune on the fiddle—but the bridge is 
broken, and her side cracked, and:the 
bass-string snapped—and she is re- 
stored to her among the cobwebs. 
In comes a red-headed, stockingless 
lass, with her carrots in papers, and 
lays the cloth for dinner—salt heef 
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and greens. ‘But the Major’s stomach 
scunners at the Skye-stot—his eyes 
roll eagerly for the hot- water—and in 
a couple of hours he is dead-drunk in 
-his chair, or stoitering and staggering, 
in aimless dalliance with the scullion, 
among the pots and pans of an ever- 
disorderly and dirty kitchen. Mean 
people, in shabby sporting velveteen 
dresses, rise up, as he enters, from 
‘the dresser covered with cans, jugs, 
aud quechs, and take off their rusty 
and greasy napless hats to the Major 
—and to conclude the day worthily 
and consistently, he squelches him- 
self down among the reprobate crew, 
takes his turn at smutty jest and smut- 
tier song, which drive even the prosti- 
tutes out of the kitchen—falls back 
insensible, exposed to gross and inde- 
cent practical jokes from the vilest of 
the unhanged—and finally is carried 
to bed on a hand-barrow, with hang- 
ing head and heels, like a ealf across 
a butcher’s cart, and, with glazed eyes 
and lolling tongue, is tumbled upon 
the.quilt—if ever to awake it is ex- 
tremely doubtful ;—but if awake he 
lo, it is to the same wretched round 
of brutal degradation—a career, of 
which the inevitable close is an un- 
friended deathbed and a youpar'e grave. 
O hero! six feet high, and with a brawn 
once like Hereules—in the prime of 
life, toe—well born and well bred— 
once bearing with honour the king’s 
commission ; and on that glorious morn, 
now forgotten, or bitterly remembered, 
undaunted leader of the forlorn-hope 
that mounted the breach at Badajos 
—is that a death worthy of a man—a 
soldier—and a Christian? A dram- 
alrinker ! Fengb? faugh! Look over 
—lean over stile, where a pig 
lies wallowing in mire—and a voice, 
faint, and feeble, and far off, as if it 
«ame from some dim and remote world 
within your lost .soul will ory, that 
of the two beasts, that bristly one, 
agrunt in sensual sleep, with its-snout 
snoring across the husk-trough, is, as 
@ physical, moral, and intellectual be- 
ing, superior to you, late Major in 
his Majesty’s ——— regiment of foet, 
now dram-drinker, drunkard, and dot- 
ard, and self-doomed to a disgraceful 
and disgusting death ere you shall 
have completed your thirtieth year. 
What a changed thing since that day 
when you carried the colours, and 
were found, the bravest of the brave, 
and the most beautiful of the beauti- 
Vou. XXL 
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ful, with the glorious tatters 

round your body all drenched moked. 
your hand grasping the broken sabre, 
and two grim Frenchmen lying hack- 
ed and hewed at your feet! Your fa- 
ther and your mother saw your name 
in the “ Great Lord’s” Dispateh ; 
and it was as much as he could do 
to keep her from falling on the floor, 
for ‘‘ her joy was like a deep affright !” 
Both are dead now ; and better so; for 
the sight of that blotehed face and 
those glazed eyes, now and then glit- 
tering -in fitful frenzy, would. have 
killed them both, nor, after sueh a 
spectacle, could their old bones have 
rested in the grave. 

Let any one who has had much exe 
perience of life, look back upon the 
ranks of his friends, companions, a0- 
.quaintances, and persons whom he 
knew but by name—or not even by 
name—although he had become ine 
formed of something of their habits 
and history. How many drunkards 
among them have drunk themselves 
to death, and, before their natural 
term, disappeared—first into disgrace- 
pgp in — far-off hut, 
with a poor peasant for keeper—and 
then into some kirk-yard, apart from 
the bones of kindred! The scholar 
of bright parts, perhaps, but unset- 
tled principles, who had committed 
the fital error of attaching hi 
to no one profession or pursuit, but 
who preferred hanging loose on the 
world, till the world, weary of him, 
blew him rudely off; and who then, 
losing year after year, at fitst uh~ 
consciously, and at last with the 
bitterest consciousness, portion after 
portion of his dignity and indepen- 
‘dence, became, in the very prime of 
life, and with all his misdirected abi- 


lities, a and a reprobate, whom 
‘it were pitiful, almost di to 
shake by theclammy hand; arid whem, 


tly from his own fault, and partly 
eae kind of fatality, it had become 
utterly impossible essentially to be- 
friend ! You heard nothing of him for 
a year—he had gone, none knew-whi- 
ther—till you were told that he was 
dead. Then how many young-men, in= 
gensied foe the nee had of poor 
jut: nt parents, w. hoped 
to see them “ shaking their heads ower 
a poopit,” become dissipated in ob- 
scure ts—till, with charace 
ters entirely blown upon and blast« 
ed, they emerge m open day pro- 
3 
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fessed profligates—scoff at religion and 
its ministers—go about the country 
from house to house, disgracing them- 
selves, and disgusting their Leagues. 
enduring friends by their drunken- 
ness—or vices more flagitious still— 
degenerate into dancing-masters, cr 
excisemen, or inferior game-keepers 
employed to exterminate vermin—and 
‘though sometimes pretty sober, never 
perfectly steady, sink gradually lower 
and lower in condition, till you see 
them blacking shoes at inn doors at 
watering-places, or rubbing down 
stage-coach horses, or, all too feeble for 
such labour, knapping stones for Mac- 
adamized high. ways, and with down- 
cast looks half-imploring charity from 
‘the passing traveller. Or perhaps you 
may remember more than one—ay 
‘half a dozen medical students—as 
they were called—who after spending 
in the slips of theatres, and the boxes 
‘of taverns, and worse haunts, the 
-means furnished for their education 
by parents who had meanwhile de- 
nied themselves even the necessaries 
of life—vanished from the streets, as 
-they said either truly or falsely, for 
berths on board Whalers. Home-re- 
‘turning in poverty, they got unset- 
‘tled in small rural villages, unable 
-tosupport a howdie—were seen linger- 
ing for ever about change-houses— 
constant attendants, for no apparent 
purpose, at fairs—and never more 
‘than half sober at funerals, of which, 
.under Providence, they were the chief 
cause, till discovered forgery made 
-them fly the country,—or some shock- 
‘ing immorality excommunicated them 
from fire and water—or they were 
found drowned in pits or pools—or 
‘smothered in barley-mows—or suffo- 
cated in ditches—or found suspended 
‘by their “ brates” on trees—but what- 
‘ever their dooni, the root of the evil 
-was-still Drunkenness, Drunkenness ! 
although, in happy and healthy boy- 
hood, their drink had been from the 
brook or well—and ever, ere they lay 
down on their chaff-beds, they knelt 
devoutly with their little clasped 
+ands in prayer, till the hearts of both 
their parents overflowed with joy! 
But these are not, bad as they are, 
after all, by any means-the worst 
cases. and—ay, well-educated, 
moral, religious Scotland, can show, 
in the bosom of her bonny banks and 
braes, cases worse than these; at 
which, if there be tcars in heaven, 
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‘* the angels weep.” Look at that grey- 
headed man, of threescore and up- 
wards, sitting by the way-side! He was 
once an Elder of the Kirk, and a pious 
man he was, if ever piety adorned the 
temples,—* the lyart haffets, wearing 
thin and bare,” of a Scottish peasant. 
What eye beheld the many hundred 
steps, that, one by one, with imper- 
ceptible gradation, led him down— 
down—down to the lowest depths of 
shame, suffering, and ruin? For years 
before it was bruited abroad through 
the parish, that Gabriel Mason was 
addicted to drink, bis wife used to 
sit weeping alone in the spence, when 
her sons and daughters were out at 
their work in the fields, and the ine 
fatuated man, fierce in the excitement 
of raw ardent spirits, kept causelessly 
raging and storming through every 
nook of that once so peaceful tene- 
ment, which for many happy years 
had never been disturbed by the loud 
voice of anger or reproach. His eyes 
were seldom turned on his unhappy 
wife, except with a sullen scowl, or 
fiery wrath ; but when they did look 
on her with kindness, there was also 
a rueful self-upbraiding in the ex« 
pression of his eyes, on account of his 
cruelty ; and at sight of such transi- 
tory tenderness, her heart overflowed 
with forgiving affection, and her sunk 
eyes with unendurable tears. But 
neither domestic sin nor domestic sor- 
row will conceal from the eyes and the 
ears of men ; and at last Gabriel Ma- 
son’s name was a byword in the mouth 
of the scoffer. One Sabbath he entered 
the kirk, in a state of miserable aban 
donment, and from that day he was no 
longer an elder. To regain his charac 
ter seemed to him, in his desperation, 
beyond the power of man, and against 
the decree of God. So, he delivered 
himself up, like a slave, to that one 
appetite, and in a few years his whole 
household had gone to destruction. 
His wife was a matron, almost in the 
prime of life, when she died ; but as 
she kept wearing away to the other 
world, her face told that she felt her 
years had been too many in this. Her 
eldest son, unable, in pride and shame, 
to lift up his eyes at kirk or market, 
went away to the city, and enlisted 
into a regiment about to embark on 
foreign service. His two sisters went 
to take farewell of him, but never re- 
turned ; one, it is said, having died of 
a fever in the Infirmary, just as if 
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she had been a pauper ; and the other 
—for the sight of sin, and sorrow, and 
shame, and suffering. is ruinous to the 
soul—gave herself up, in her beauty, 
an easy prey toa destroyer, and doubt- 

has run her course of agonies, and 
is now at peace. The rest of the family 
dropt down, one by one, out of sight, 
intoinferior situations in far-off places ; 
but there was a curse, it was thought, 
hanging over the family, and of none 
of them did ever a favourable report 
come to their native parish ; while he, 
the infatuated sinner, whose vice 
seemed to have worked all the woe, 
remained in the chains of his tyran- 
nical passion, nor seemed ever, for 
more than the short term of a day, 
to cease hugging them to his heart. 


Semblance of all that is most vene-. 


rable in the character of Scotland’s 
peasantry! Image of a perfect pa- 
triarch, walking out to meditate at 
even-tide! What a noble forehead ! 
Features how high, dignified, and 
composed ! There, sitting in the shade 
of Pe old way-side tree, he seems 
some religious Missionary, travelling 
to. and fro over the face of the earth, 
seeking out sin and sorrow, that he 
may tame them under the word of 
God, and change their very being into 
piety and peace. Call him nota 

oary hypocrite, for he cannot help 
that noble—that venerable—that apos- 
tolic aspect—that dignified figure, as 
if bengigently by Time loath to touch 
it with too heavy a hand—that holy 
sprinkling over his furrowed temples, 
of the silver-soft, and the snow-white 
hair—these are the gifts of gracious 
Nature all—and Nature will not re- 
claim: them, but in the tomb, That is. 
Gabriel Mason—the Drunkard! And 
in an hour you may, if your eyes can 
bear the sight, see and hear him stag- 
gering up.and down the village, curs 
sing, swearing, preaching, praying,— 
stoned by blackguard boys and girls, 
who hound all the dogs and curs at 
his heels, till, taking refuge in the 
smithy or the pot-house, he becomes 
the sport of grown clowns, and after 
much idiot laughter, ruefully mingled 
with sighs, and groans, and tears, he is 
suff to mount upon a table, and 
urged, perhaps, by reckless folly to 
give out a text from the Bible, which 
is nearly all engraven on his memory, 
—so much and so many other things 
effaced for ever—and there, like a wild 
Itinerant, he stammers forth unintens 
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tional blasphemy, till, the liquor he 
has been allowed or instigated to swal- 
low, smites him. suddenly senseless, 
and, falling down, he is huddled off, 
into a corner of some lumber-room, 
and left to sleep,—better far, for one. 
so pitiably miserable, were it to ever-. 
lasting death ! 

From such imperfect pictures we, 
return with satisfaction to the Trea~ 
tise. Would that we had room for 
the chapter “ On the Pathology of. 
Drunkenness !” It is one of the most 
striking in this singularly able work ; 
and our article would be incomplete 
without an analysis, abstract, . or 
abridgement of it. One of the most 
common consequences of drunkenness. 
is acute inflammation, chiefly of the 
brain, the stomach, and the liver, and, 
in a great majority of cases it is chronic., 
The liver, in confirmed topers, never 
escapes, and stands disease better than- 
any other vital part, except perhaps the 
spleen. Sometimes by a slow chronic 
action, it is enlarged to double its usual. 
size, and totally disorganized ; the per« 
son suffers comparatively little, but his 
days are numbered. For the bile, in, 
consequence, is not secreted in due 
granny or quality, and digestion is 

efective. The bowels become torpid, 
—the patient becomes jaundiced—and 
very often dropsy disposes of the 
drunkard. In dram-drinkers, d 
arising from the general debility of the. 
system, there is a general anasarca 
throughout the body. So much for the 
liver, and the consequences of its dis~ 
ease. The stomach of the drunkard is 
in an equally unhappy condition. It 
gets indurated, and often thickened to 
half an inch, or even an inch ; and its 
different tunics so matted together that 
they cannot. be separated. |The pylo- 
ric orifice becomes in many cases, con« 
tracted ; so may the cardiac, and so the 
esophagus, When the stomacly is much 
thickened, it may sometimes be felt 
like a hard ball below the left. riba, 
That must be pleasant! Indigestion 
and spasm are constant attendants of 
such organic derangement of the sto- 
mach. Hence, nausea, sickness, and 
vomiting, heartburn, obstinacy in the 
bowels, and corporeal emaciation. In 
the latter stages of the drunkard’s life, 
though he has still the relish for: lie 
quor as strongly as ever, he no longer 
enjoys his former power of withstand, 
ing it. He gets intoxicated more easir 
ly, and he then vomits whatever he 
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has swallowed, through total and ge- 
neral debility of the system. No appe- 
tite has he ever now ; and in the me- 
dium of ardent spirits, he has recourse 
to bitters. But in bitters there is a 
Narcotic principle which utterly de- 
the remaining sensibility of the 
Span determines to the ~~ and 
i to apoplexy and to palsy. So 
much for chia Hver aid hed weer 
for the drunkard’s brain. It gets dis- 
eased—the diameter of the vessels be- 
ing diminished, while their coats are 
thickened. They often swell out, and 
assume a varicose ap nce. The 
organ itself has no longer the same de- 
licate and elastic texture, but becomes 
either unusually hard, or of a morbid 
softness. Slight effusions m the various 
cavities are apt to take place—hence 
apoplexy—mental debasement—lossof 


memory—and gradual extinction of all 
the intellectual powers. How is the 
drunkard’s blood >—You may guess. 


It is dark, and approaches to the cha- 
racter of venous. The ruddy tint of 
those carbuncles which are apt to form 
upon the face, is no proof to the con- 
trary, as the blood which supplies 
them is crimsoned exposure to 
the air. The blood of a malt-liquor 
drunkard is always too thick and sizy. 
How is the drunkard’s breath >—Of 
the breath of all drunkards, the less 
that is said the better. It is enough to 
sicken a horse. Perspiration >—Mr 
Macnish has met with two instances 
—the one in a claret, the other in a 
drinker—in which the moisture 
that exuded from their bodies had a 
ruddy complexion, similar to that of 
the wine on which they had com- 
mitted their debauch. How are his 
? Affected almost always with 
acute or chronic inflammation, red 
and watery, and with a peculiar ex- 
ages not to be mistaken. His lips? 
© firmness about the lips, which 
are loose, gross, and sensual, betray- 
ing at once the toper. His nose? 
Most drunkards have a constant ten- 
derness and redness of the nostrils. 
This arises probably from the state of 
the stomach and #sophagus. The 
same membrane which lines them, is 
prolonged upwards to the nose and 
mouth, and sere a far its irrita- 
bility. Mr Macnish delights in paint- 
ing the drunkard’s nose. There is no 
organ, he well says, that so rapidly 
betrays the Bacchanalian propensities 
of its owner as the nose. It not only 
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becomés red and fiery, like that of 
Bardolph, but acquires a general in- 
crease of size, displaying upon its 
surface various small pimples, either 
wholly of a deep erimson hue, or tip- 
ped with yellow, in consequence of an 
accumulation of viscid matter within 
them. The rest of the face often pre- 
sents the same carbuncled appearance. 
To return to his body. Pleurisy, in- 
flammation of the intestines, kidneys, 
and bladder—rheumatism and gout, 
all torment the drunkard, by turns, or 
in a levy en masse. Then a general tre- 
mor attends wet sone It amounts 
to a ies © Isy, affecting the 
whole frame and face: On avaking 
from sleep, he frequently feels it so 
strongly as to seem in the eold fit of 
an ague, being neither able to walk 
steadily, norarticulate distinetly..' The 
very cause of the distemper is em- 
ployed for its cure: He must have 
a hair of the dog that bit him, and 
swallows a dram. This adds fuel to 
the fire by which he is eonsumed. 
There is a constant palpitation at 
the drunkard’s heart. Thenee, bad 
enough in itself, difficulty m breath- 
ing—determination to the head—gid- 
diness—vertigo. Falling sickness or 
epilepsy strike the drunkerd, howling 
and eonvulsed, into the dirt of the 
street, or dust of the floor. Ulcers of- 
ten break out on the bodies of drunk- 
ards. A cut er a bruise ror in 
health, would have healed i few 
days, frequently degenerates into a 
foul sloughy sore; scrofula, seurvy, 
and other cutaneous diseases, mark 
him for theirown. What is Delirium 
Tremens? ‘You shall hear.  Deli- 
rium tremens comes on with lassitude, 
loss of appetite, and frequent exacer- 
bations of cold. The pulse is weak 
and quick, and the body covered with 
a chilly moisture. The countenance 
is pale, there are usually tremors of 
the limbs, anxiety, and a total disre- 
lish for the common amusements of 
life. Then suceeed retching, vomit- 
ing, and much oppression at the pit of 
the stomach. When the person sleeps, 
which is but seldom, he uently 
starts in the utmost tron rig 
his imagination haunted by frightful 
dreams. To the first coldness glows 
of heat succeed, and the slightest re- 
newed agitation of body or mind, sends 
out a profuse perspiration. The tongue 
is dry and furred—every object appears 
unnatural and hideous. ‘ There is a 
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constant dread of being haunted by 
spectres. Black or luminous bodies 
seem to float before the vision ; he 
conceives that vermin atid all sorts of 
— things are crawling upon him, 
and is constantly endeavouring to pick 
them off. -His ideas are wholly confi- 
ned to himself and his own affairs, of 
which he entertains the most disor- 
dered notions. He imagines that he 
is away from home, forgets those who 
are around him, and is irritated beyond 
measure by the slightest contradiction. 
But Delirium Tremens may be cured 
—there are other evils, altogether in- 
curable, that beset the drunkard—such 
as Madness! Sometimes he becomes 
fierce and intractable, and requires a 
strait - jacket to keep him in order. 
He never gets drunk without being in- 
sanely outrageous—he attacks without 
distinetion all who come in his way— 
foams at the mouth—and loses all 
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sense alike of danger, punishment, and 
crime. This fit goes off in a few hours, 
or degenerates into lunacy. More ge- 
nerally, however, the madness of in- 
toxication is of another character, par- 
taking of the nature of idiotism, into 
whieh state the mind resolves itself, 
in consequence of a long-continued 
falling otf in the intellectual powers. 
Finally, Bedlam, St Luke’s,. Private 
Madhouses, and that melancholy Isle 
of Loch-Lomond ! 

The article is done ; so we bid Mr 
Macnish farewell, with sincere admi- 
ration of hig talents. To those who 
stand in need of advice and warning, 
this Treatise is worth a hundred ser-~ 
mons. As a literary compositiqn, its 
merits are very high—and we hope 
soon again to meet the most ingenious 
and able author either in the same, 
or some ether department. 





THE CALM SEA. 


The gentle breeze that curl’d the sea had slowly died away; 
And stretch’d in glassy stillness now, the wide blue waters lay, 
The sea bird’s cry was heard no more, and soft as infant’s sleep 
Was the holy calm that lay upon the bosom of the deep. 


But yesterday the storm had raged, and shook the mighty ocean, 
That dash’d aloft its foamy waves, and heaved in wild commotion ; 
To-day you might have thought no storm had ever touch’d its breast, 
As it lay a mighty emblem of mild majesty and rest. 


Is there such calm for mortal breasts when storms have once been there, 
When passion wild has swept along, and heart corroding care ? 

Whiten guilt has once disturbed the soul, and mark’d it with its stain, 
Can tranquil softness of the heart be ever ours again ? 


Yes—But it is not of this world, the peace that must be sought, | 
And with the soul’s repentant tears it can alone be bought ; 
Then, asit poy: bows to kiss affliction’s chastening rod, 


‘The broken and t 


e contrite heart shall feel the peace of God. 


Ww. J. 





TO A CHILD. 


Tuy memory, as a spell 
Of love, comes o’er my mind— 
As dew upon the purple bell— 
As perfume on the wind— 
As musie on the sea— 
As sunshine on the river— 
So hath it always been to me, 
So shall it be for ever. 


I hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 

Like echo of the mountain streams 
In sportive waterfall. 

I see thy form as when 
Thou wert a living thing, 

And blossom’d in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring. 


Thy soul to heaven hath fied 
From earthly thraldom free ; 
Yet, "tis not as the dead ; 
That thow appear’st to. me. 
In slumber I behold 
Thy form, as when on earth— 
Thy locks of waving gold— 
‘Thy sapphire eye of mirth. 


I hear, im solitude, . 

The prattle kind and free, 
Thou wttered’st in joyful mood 

seated on my knee. 

So strong each vision seems, 

My spirit that doth fill, 
I think not they are dreams, 

But that thou livest still. 

A MOopERN PYTHAGOREAN. 
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LINES, SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 





THE REV. EDWARD WILLIAM BARNARD. 


His saltem accumulem donis. 





FAREWELL, blest shade! nor deem, though mute the lyre, 
No tears are shed for thee, no hopes aspire 

To follow where thou lead'st the glorious way ! 

| Great griefs conceal what lighter woes display. 

Deep is thy memory seated in this heart, 

Nor thence shall ever—save with life—depart. 


Oh! could, like thine, my fingers sweep the shell ! 
When Time shall cast o’er me his soothing spell, 
And dry the sorrows that now flood mine eyes, 

As soft remembrances within me rise— 
Thy genius should not want its equal fame ; ; 
Praise, deathless praise, should tend upon thy name : | 
In each bright verse—were such rare talent mine— 
Should glow the Fair, the Good—for those were thine : 
Thy wit, taste, fancy, should be hymn’d in turn ; 
Thy thoughts that kindle, and thy “ words that burn :” 
As in thine own Flaminio, learn’d and sweet, 
The Pure and Pious in chaste bond should meet : 
With lyric grace, or elegiac woe— 

Thine were both arts—th’ alternate strain should flow ; 
And the light world, lesson’d for once by me, 
Should feel and mourn what it has lost in thee. 


—It may not be—too weak the faltering song 
To match thy worth, might haply do thee wrong : 
Panting to see thee girt with glory’s ray, 
I would not mar it by my tear-dimm’d lay. 
) Time’s hastening hand shall stamp thy sure renown, 
i And for thy temples weave his greenest crown ; 
While, as around thy fame proud echoes swell, 
Our tender thoughts shall on thy virtues dwell, 
And pleased to mark these earthly honours given, 


With holier rapture hail the wreath thou wear'st in heaven. 
Frs. WRANGHAM. 





Chester, Jan. 1828. 





BLUE STOCKINGS OVER THE BORDER. 


Reap, quickly read, for your honours, ye Oxford men! 
Why don’t you read Greek and Latin in order ? 
Pass o'er the Ass’s Bridge, sons of the Cambridge Fen ! 
All the Blue Stockings are crossing the Border ! 
Their banner is flying, 
They’re “ Victory” crying, 
They'll solve ev’ry Problem in Euclid before ye— 
Come from the rowing match, 
Glee-club, and merry catch, 
Read for a Class and the old College glory ! 
Ye Dons and Professors arise from your slumbers, 
Open your books—put your studies in order— 
The danger is pressing, in spite of your numbers, 
For the Blue Stockings are crossing the Border ! 
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Descend from your Tilburies, Gents of the long Robe, 
Read Briefs—for their steps to the Woolsack they bend ; 
The depths of your science, ye Doctors, they'll soon probe, 
With old Esculapius the Blues would contend ! 
Their clack is resounding, 
With hard words abounding ; 
Steam-guns are their weapons, which cause great disorder. 
By Gas they’re enlighten’d— 
By nothing they’re frighten’d, 

The dauntless Blue Stockings who pass o’er the Border ! 
Read for your honours, then, Oxford and Cambridge men! 
Look, lawyers, look! Are your Green Bags in order ? 

Oh! Sons of Galen, you will not escape the ken 
Of the Blue Stockings who pass o’er the Border ! 


Look well to your counsels, ye sage Politicians,— 
They'll change all your projects and plans for the State ; 
Examine your arguments, Metaphysicians,— 
In every department the Blues are first-rate. 
Famed Craniologists ! 
Learned Phrenologists ! 
You'll find, though each bump in their skulls is in order, 
The organ of Prying, 
All others defying, 
Stands first in the Blues who are crossing the Border : 
Strain ev'ry nerve, then, all ye who have place and sway, 
From Wellington down to the City Recorder, 
Ye’'ll be found bunglers, in office unfit to stay, 
If the Blue Stockings come over the Border ! 


Stand to your posts, ye adepts in Astronomy, 
A comet they'll see whilst your glass ye arrange,— 
Find out some fault in Dame Nature’s economy— 
Spots in the moon, which betoken a change. 
Quake, ye Geologists ! 
Tremble, Conchologists ! 
Put Retorts and Crucibles, Chemists, in order ! 
Beware, Antiquarians, 
They’re Disciplinarians, 
These talented Blues who are passing the Border ! 
Put on your spectacles, star-gazing gentlemen— 
Steam-boat inventors, avoid all disorder— 
If there’s a blunder committed by Englishmen, 
Each Blue will see it who passes the Border ! 


*Tis said they’ve discover’d perpetual motion, 
Attach’d to their tongues ’twill be henceforth their own ; 
And, this job completed, some folks have a notion 
They're all seeking now the Philosopher’s stone. 
An enemy slanders 
Their ablest commanders, 
Their heads vacuum engines he calls, (’tis a joke, ) 
Says Watt’s Steamer teaches 
The plan of their speeches, 
Beginning in noise, and concluding in smoke. 
Believe not, my countrymen, this foolish story— 
Come when they will, let them find you in order— 
Delay not, I pray, till each Blue, crown’d with glory, 
By paper kites drawn, shall pass o’er the Border. 


; 
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SIX SONNETS BY DELTA. 


THE ANCIENT KIRK. 


How like an image of repose it looks, 

That ancient, holy, and sequester’d pile ! 
Silence abides in each tree-shaded aisle, 

And on the grey spire caw the hermit rooks ; 

So absent is the stamp of modern days, 

That, in the quaint carved oak, and oriel stain’d 
With saintly legend, to Reflection’s gaze 

The Star of Eld seems not yet to have waned.— 
At pensive eventide, when streams the West 

On moss-green’d pediment, and tombstone grey, 
And spectral Silence pointeth to Decay, 

How preacheth Wisdoin to the conscious breast, 
Saying, “‘ Each foot that roameth here shall rest ;” 
To God and Heaven, Death’s is the only way. 


TO THE MOON. 


Pure silvery orb, that, through the deep blue sky 
—While Silence rules this bregze-unshaken grove, 
Mid whose embower’'d recesses lone I rove— 
Hold’st on thy way unclouded, to mine eye 

An emblem of the deep serenity, 

Which consecrates the sinless realms above :— 
What varied scenes of hatred and of love, 

Of discord and of peace, beneath thee, lie ! 

Here eyes beam gladness, tongues are tuned to mirth ; 
There Disappointment pines with hollow cheek ; 
And Misery, with a voice no longer meek, 

Curses the evil-omen’d hour of birth. 

Alas! that most should fail in what all seek— 
Happiness !—then blow on, wild winds of Earth ! 


RURAL SCENERY. 


Recevep hills afar of soften’d blue, 

Tall bowering trees, through which the sunbeams shoot 
Down to the waveless lake, birds never mute ; 
And wild-flowers all around of every hue. 

Sure ‘tis a lovely scene: There, knee-deep, stand, 
Safe from the fierce sun, the Cenhadow'a kine, 
And, to the left, where cultured fields expand, 
Mid tufts of scented thorn, the sheep recline :— 
Lone quiet farmsteads, haunts that ever please— 
Oh, how inviting to the wanderer’s eye 

Ye rise on yonder uplands, mid your trees 

Of shade and shelter! Every sound from these 
Ts eloquent of peace, of earth, and sky, 

And pastoral beauty, and Arcadian ease. 
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TO THE MUSE OF MILTON. 


Far from this visible diurnal sphere, 

Immortal Spirit, it was thine to stray, 

And, bending towards the sun thy proud carcer, 
Dip thy white plumage in the font of Day ; 

Time, marvelling at thy course, beheld thee leave 
His confines—overlook, with steadfast eye, 

The ungirdled regions of Eternity— 

And through the waste and wide Empyrean cleave— 
Darting with sheer descent the caves amid 

Of Night chaotic, downwards to the abyss 

Of Death and Darkness, where the furies hiss, 

And Hope from wretched souls is ever hid ;— 
Heaven, Hell, and Earth thy theme,—a scene of bliss, 
The last, ere Sin the Elysian charm undid. 


~ 


** FORGET- ME-NOT.” 


Foreet thee >—then hath Beauty lost her charms 
To captivate, and Tenderness grown cold, 

As the perennial snows of mountains old ; 

And Hope forsook her throne, and Love his arms. 
At morn thou art mine earliest thought, at night 
Sweet dreams of thee across my soul are driven. 
Almost thou comest between my heart and heaven, 
With thy rich voice, and floating eyes of light.— 
Forget thee? Hast thou then a doubt of me, 

To whom thou art like sunshine to the spring ? 
Forget thee >—Never!! Let the April tree 

Forget to bud—Autumn ripe fruits to bring— 
The clouds to fertilize—the birds to sing— 

But never while it beats, this bosom thee ! 


SUMMER MOON. 


’T1s a bright Summer moon ; along the shore 
Float the white sea-mews rapturously ; the grove, 
Responsive to the small birds’ song of love, 

Is murmurous with sweet sound. But ah! no more 
Come bright skies to me, as they came of yore, 
When youth’s Elysian cestus girdled all 

The visible world, and every object bore 

The trace of what Earth was before Man’s fall. 
Yet pleasant is the green-sward ; bright the day ; 
And musical hoar Ocean, as he raves 

With a majestic voice among his caves. 

But Memory heedeth not ; and far away 

Turns to calm sunshine sleeping on the graves 

Of Joys that perish’d in life’s morning ray. 


ND 














We have little wish to triumph 
over a fallen foe. Since death, how- 
ever, has verified all our predictions 
concerning the late Government, it is 
not altogether idle to inquire, why it 
fell to pieces, entirely of its own ac- 
cord, without receiving its death-blow 
by the ruder hands of Parliament. 

Lord Goderich, who first under- 
took to explain the causes of his poli- 
tical demise, feeling, doubtless, sun- 
dry compunctions, in regard to the 
misdoings of his Whig associates, and 
grieved, as he well may be, at having 
become their dupe, without benefit 
to either party, shrank, with charac- 
teristic timidity, from an avowal of 
all his political misfortunes. He cn« 
deavoured, therefore, to shift the re- 
sponsibility from himself upon others ; 
and gave a detailed account of Mr 
Herries’s official conduct in regard to 
the Finance Committee ; ending, as 
we all know, in that gentleman’s re- 
signation. Still the assigned cause was 
obviously insufficient for the effect 
produced ; and the factious journal- 
ists, abetted by Whig clubbists, en- 
deavoured to persuade our credulous 
friends south of the Tweed that a 
higher power had actuated the con- 
duct of one Minister, in order to dis- 
solve a Ministry, which one word 
might have scattered, as it has since 
been scattered, to all the winds of 
Heaven. 

It was worthy of the party, whose 
whole career has been marked by the 
basest and most scurrilous invectives 
against their Sovereign, from Brough- 
am, the leader, down to Mr Thomas 
Moore—it was, we say, worthy of such 
men as these, to impute to other breasts 
the insincerity and cunning of which 
they themselves felt conscious. These 
imputations have been rejected, with 
all the scorn which their false malig- 
nity can merit; but the denial, how- 
ever superfluous in one point of view, 
has not been wholly useless in an- 
other. It has forced out an acknow- 
ledgment of circumstances which might 
otherwise, perhaps, have been left to 
pass for ever sub silentio. It has pro- 
duced declarations of the existence of 
other causes independent of the Fi- 
nance Committee, which were ade- 
quate to the effect ostensibly occasion- 
ed by that particular incident ; and 
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THE CAUSES OF THE LATE CHANGE OF MINISTRY« 


although, in the true spirit of their 
party, the Outs all pretended absolute 
ignorance of them, the ferbearance of 
our ministerial representatives in Pars 
liament shall not prevent us from put- 
ting on record our opinions of those 
now dead, who, when living, were 
objects of mingled contempt and in- 
dignation. Our opposition to the late 
Government was principally grounded 
on a sense of its inherent weakness— 
a weakness unfitting it ever to become 
an instrument of good, but inevitably 
tending to render it an instrument of 
evil in the hands of designing men. 
We knew that its fundamental prin- 
ciple, thanks to our gracious Mo- 
narch, was a Tory principle. The 
persons of the Whigs he tolerated, but 
their principles he rejected from the 
beginning ; and, after Mr Canning’s 
demise, Lord Goderich, an avowed 
Tory, was commissioned to form a 
Government, upon the principle of 
Lord Liverpool’s Government. 

The ancient and tried servants of 
the Crown, the worthy successors of 
William Pitt, held aloof from such a 
Government, because they doubted, as 
we ourselves did, its power to main- 
tain its fundamental principle. Lord 
Goderich, they thought, may be will- 
ing in spirit, but his flesh is weak : 
and if he allowed the Broughams and 
Tierneys of the true Whig school to 
influence him, how unavailing would 
become the counter directions of those 
Tories, who, in obedience to his Ma- 
jesty’s commands, might constitute a 
part of his Cabinet. When, therefore, 
Lords Bexley, Anglesey, and Lynd- 
hurst, and Mr Herries, with Lord 
Goderich himself, were quoted to us, 
as proofs that his Majesty’s gracious 
intentions would be carried into full 
effect, and that the principle of Lord 
Liverpool's Government would be held 
inviolate, we shook our heads mourn- 
fully and in silence. The men, we 
thought, who have sacrificed their 
principles once, are never trustworthy. 
They may appear to bow down before 
Lord Goderich, but in reality they 
will rule him with a rod of iron. In 
the King, and the King only, do we 
place our trust. The Tory Ministers, 
whom he has placed as our safeguards 
against Whig ascendency, must, we 
thought, ere long, be either driven 
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inte retirement, or by compromisin 
their honest opinions, they, too, wil 
share in the political degradation of 
the Whigs. The event has satisfied 
us of the justness of our distrust in 
such a coalition. The moment the 
consequenecs of Mr Canning’s Greek 
Treaty beeame felt, after the unto- 
ward fight at Navarino, that moment 
x re Cabinet is re te have been 
divi into a peace and war party— 
which preponderated, our readers may 
easily imagine. 

There, wasone cause mainly produc- 
tive of ruin to that Cabinet. 

The internal disgust entertained 
against an unjust war, by all Tories, 
if Tories there were among its mem- 
bers, was avated by the state of 
— opinion out of doors. Our 
oreign policy became as unpopular as 
it had been impolitic. 

There, then, was another cause. 

The force of public opinion, even 
when erroneous, is always formidable. 
How much more so, if founded upon 
right, and guided by practical wisdom. 
That the Legislature would be influ- 
enced by the feelings universally en- 
tertained throughout the country, no 
one could doubt; and as the period 
for meeting Parliament drew near, a 
consciousness of their inability to ob- 
tain its support, was forced upon the 
minds of Ministers. The most re- 
spectable Whig families, had honestly 
refused, like Lord Grey, to put their 
principles into abeyance,* by supporting 
a Tory Government. The Tories of 
the ald school withheld all confidence 
from a agp whose a 
were really opposed in neiple, 
though oe together in a, and 
pointed to the Greek Treaty, as a 
proof how little the true Tory princi- 
ple had possessed its due preponder« 
anee—A treaty of which the secret 
article was published in the Times 
newspaper day after its ratifica- 
tion, and the immediate consequence 
of which was the battle of Navarino 
—a battle which his instructions had 
rendered unavoidable on the part of 
the Admiral, but which, on the part 
of the Government, had never been an- 
ticipated. Such a result had not en- 
tered into their calculation forsooth ! 
they thought the Turks would sub. 
wit to be deprived of their lawful ter- 
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ritory, with as much readiness as the 
West Indians, because their Govern- 
ment was a bad government, and we, 
in our abundant goodness, desired to 
legislate for them. “It is all for your 
own good,” said Admiral Codrington, 
when he desired them to obey his in- 
structions, or be blown to powder. Oh 
the charity of Whig legislators ! 

Here, however, was a proof, to re- 
turn to our main ment, that Whig 
principles, alth suppressed, had 
net been altogether stifled, and the 
Tories, therefore, of the old school 
would never, by their support, be- 
come responsible for the measures of 
such a Government. ‘fhus distrusted: 
by the most influential leaders of the 
two great parties in the State, Lord 
Goderich himself distrusted his own 
strength, and felt very naturally that 
the Administration required additional 
support. 

The woman who doubts is lost ; how 
much more the Minister ! 

Here, again, was another cause for 
the dissolution of his Government. 

Under these circumstances, what 
did Lord Goderich do? Who were 
his confidential advisers ? 

The most natural course would 
have been to consult first, if consulta- 
tion had been necessary, with those 
who really desired to maintain the 
principles upon which his Administra- 
tion been founded. The true 
straightforward course, therefore, 
would have been to submit a propo- 
sition to the Cabinet, and let his col. 
leagues openly discuss its merits. ‘lo 
find a another Tory Minister would, we 
believe, have been impossible, and an 
honest Whig, of the Grey school, 
would, on the other side, have been 
almost equally unattainable. A bold 
and resolute leader, a Canning or a 
Huskisson perhaps, would in such a 
dilemma have proposed a junction with 
the discontented Whigs upon new 
terms. His Tory colleagues would then 
have been obliged either to acquiesce 
or to retire, and the experiment of a 
mixed Administration having failed, 
a regular Whig Administration might 
have succeeded to it. 

Fortunately for England, she pos- 
sesses a King whose every principle 
runs in direct opposition to the cur- 
rent of Whig poliey. Lord Goderich 





* Vide Me Huskisson's Liverpool speech. 
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must therefore have felt, that the re- 
tirement of his Tory Ministers, if 
forced upon them by cabinet discus- 
sions respecting the proposed changes 
in the Government, would have been 
more likely to produce his own dis- 
mnissal along with the Whigs, than his 
continuance in office over them. He 
wished, therefore, to retain the Tories, 
and to strengthen his Administration 
notwithstanding. The grand deside- 
ratum was, to procure a decided pre- 
ponderance of Whiggism ; that done, 
the Tories might afterwards retire, or 
be driven out ad libitum. They would 
not be missed so soon as Whig ascen- 
dency became complete. 

Instead then of consulting with his 
Tory friends, which a faithful succes- 
sor of Lord Liverpool would have 
done, what did Lord Goderich do ? 

He consulted with Mr Brougham, 
Lord Lansdowne, and other Whigs ; 
but the Tories he did not consult at all. 
We +99 this authoritatively and po- 
sitively. 

Now, inany Administration, partial 
confidence in affairs of such great mo- 
ment would be dangerous ; in a mixed 
Administration their tendency could 
not be otherwise than fatal. 

Here, then, we possess another cause 
of its dissolution. The next question 
is, what was the result of Lord Gode- 
rich’s consultations ? 

Our readers are doubtless well aware 
that Lord Holland’s admission into the 
Cabinet had long been a darling object 
with the Whigs—why, it is indeed 
difficult for any person, not a Whig, to 
imagine ; for setting aside his pecu- 
liar obnoxiousness to all the crowned 
heads in Europe, there is not a man 
in England, with one single exception, 
for whom his Majesty entertains so 
rooteda repugnance. In that coarseness 
and profane vulgarity of political tone, 
which, to a Monarch, whose breast is 
the well-known fountain of every no- 
ble and lofty sentiment, is signally 
disgusting, he has but one prototype 
in the Lower, and none, we are proud 
to feel, in the Upper House. In 
the very last session of Parliament he 
decl his adherence to his old prin- 
ciples, and his determination, at every 
hazard, to carry them into effect. But 
what is infinitely more striking than 
all, this very same Lord Holland had 
been rejected by the King in anger, 
despite of his Whig councillors, in 
August last. 





[April > 
In an evil hour Lord Goderich con- 


sented to make this worse than inde« 


licate proposition to his Sovereign. No 
wonder he refrained from informing 
his Tory colleagues, whose loyal, as 
well as political feelings would: have 
been immediately opposed to it. To 
us, who know what Lord Holland 
really is, it looks like the folly of men 
whom their evil Genius is hurrying 
to destruction ; and our only solution 
of it is, to suppose that Mr Brougham 
intended his Lordship to pave the way 
for his own reception at Court. Be 


that as it may, Lord Holland’s intro-: 


duction into the Cabinet, conjointly 
with a superannuated nobleman, Lord 
Wellesley, was the plan resorted to by 
Lord Goderich for strengthening his 
Administration ! 

This plan was never discussed in 
the cabinet. It was never made known 
to his Tory colleagues until after its 
failure. 

Such concealment was another cause 
for the dissolution of that Cabinet. 

On the 11th December, Lord Gode- 
rich wrote to inform the King how in- 


dispensable such an arrangement hac 


become for the maintenance of his 
Government. The Minister’s retire- 
ment ensued, and on the 16th, (Sun- 
day,) Lord Harrowby was honoured 
with an audience at Windsor. That 
nobleman having deelined the prof- 
fered dignity, Lord Goderich returned 
to the Cabinet on the 19th, with his 
Majesty’s permission to continue to 
discharge the functions of Prime Mi- 
nister. Meantime the Government had 
been shaken to its foundation by so 
many changes; and the causcs of its 
dissolution, already in progress, had 
approximated nearer and nearer to 
their accomplishment. What passed 
in the Cabinet on the 19th, none but 
its members can reveal, and we pre=« 
tend to no knowledge of state secrets ; 
but we can assure our readers of what 
did not pass, and unequivocally affirm, 
that Lord Holland’s admission was a 
subject never once mooted therein. 
The Tories, whose sentiments con- 
cerning that nobleman had been eli- 
cited in the course of the late pro- 
ceedings, and who likewise knew the 
sentiments of their Sovereign, must 
obviously have concluded that such a 
measure had now been abandoned. 
How far they may or not have already 
remonstrated with Lord Goderich, 
upon his previous concealment of 1 
it 
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from them, his Lordship can best tell ; 
but we again affirm, that in the Cabi- 
net the measure was never mention- 
ed as in contemplation, far less as set- 
tled. Of the Ministers who agreed to 
serve, as before, under Lord Goderich, 
on that day, some knew the fact, o/hers 
did not know it. 

The first concealment had been bad 
enough, but that further concealment 
should be persisted in, who could ever 
have imagined possible ? 

Such, however, we solemnly affirm 
to be the truth. 

Need we after this point out other 
causes for the downfall of the Gode- 
rich Administration ? 

When, however, did the discovery 
of this important fact take place, and 
why was it not followed by an imme- 
diate surrender of their offices on the 
part of those who disapproved of it, 
our readers may now ask ? On this we 
are not competent to pronounce an au< 
thoritative opinion. We assert the 
fact, and its consequences are noto- 
rious. Why they did not ensue ear- 
lier, or on what exact day they were 
first known to be inevitable, it is need< 
less to inquire. Enough that Lord 
Goderich knew them to be so, at the 
time when, instead of allowing Mr 
Herries’s proffered resignation on ac- 
count of the Finance Committee to fa- 
cilitate the execution of his projected 
measures, he laid down the Govern- 
ment, because the discovery of that mea- 
sure had rendered its dismemberment 
inevitable and irreparable. 

That Mr Herries, when he wrote his 
letter of the 2Ist December, was 
aware of the design entertained by the 
Whigs of strengthening their part of 
the Government, and that he looked 
upon Lord Althorpe’s nomination as 
one link in their chain, is evident, 
both from his letter and his speech. 
The perusal of Mr Huskisson’s speech 
confirms us in that belief, for he avows 
his honest opinion of the noble Lord’s 
financial ignorance, or, as Mr Canning 
called it in plain English, dulness. 
Whether the fact, already stated, con- 
cerning Lord Holland, had then been 
discovered, is of little signification ; 
Mr Herries was bound in duty to 
maintain his official character, so long 
as he held the seals of office ; and in 
a matter where he so clearly was in 


the right, when even Mr Tierney 
avows, that “‘ he himself, perhaps, was 
in the wrong,”* he had no alternative 
but to make a stand. If Whig ma- 
chinery had not been at work in other 
quarters, Mr Huskisson might have 
given way, but, perceiving that the 
letter betokened a spirit of resistance 
to Whig domination, and being, at 
the same time, a party to their other 
measure in regard to Lord Holland, 
he tells us candidly that he felt his 
honour concerned in the result. 

The tenacity of Mr Herries in a mat 
ter of minor import, had, moreover, 
convinced Mr Huskisson that all ho 
of his acquiescence in Lord Holland's 
appointment, must, if ever foolishly 
entertained, be now completely at an 
end. Mr Huskisson, therefore, being, 
as he tells us, sensible that the Public 
Service could no longer be conducted 
in the spirit of confidence and concord 
—which means, that he foresaw the 
difficulties that stood in the way of 
Lord Holland’s admission to power— 
Mr Huskisson, we say, availed him- 
self of the occasion to tender an un- 
conditional resignation. Had the Go-« 
vernment been broken up on ac- 
count of Lord Holland, which, if 
the Finance Committee had not inter« 
vened, it must ere long have been, all 
those who had been parties to that 
proceeding would have participated in 
the consequences. Hence, Mr Hus- 
kisson, the moment he became con- 
vinced of the anti-whig spirit that was 
abroad, seems to have displayed what 
might be thought an extraordinary 
degree of alacrity in resigning. He 
wished even to anticipate Mr Herries ; 
but it so happened, that Don Miguel, 
by his arrival, rendered it necessary 
to keep up the semblance of a Govern. 
ment for a little time longer, so Cabi- 
net-dinners and Councils were pro 
vided as before, but Mr Huskisson 
conscientiously abstained from taking 
any part in them. 

It was owing, no doubt, to the same 
cause, that upon the discovery of Lord 
Goderich’s engagements with Lord 
Holland, those members of the Cabi- 
net who had either not been parties, 
or who repented of ever having been 
made parties to it, were induced to 
suspend any public disclosure of their 
real sentiments ; and so soon as the 





* Parliamentary Mirror, Part 1V. p. 227, 1. 36 from bottom. 
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turn the Finance Committee had ta- 
ken became known, they naturally 
paused, in order to allow that matter 
to be first determined. 

- What the sentiments of some, how- 
ever, were, Mr Huskisson has autho- 
ritatively informed us, when he rela- 
ted, in his speech on the 18th Febru- 
ary, that “‘ two persons of high emi- 
nence had intimated plainly, that the 
embarrassments of Government were 
become so evident, that some decided 
measures ought to be taken, and that 
they were disposed to address the King 
on the subject.” 

We believe the Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Anglesey to have been the 
persons here alluded to ; and whether 
the embarrassments in question re- 
ferred to Lord Holland only, or to.the 
acknowledged hostility in the House 
of Peers to Lord Goderich’s Govern- 
ment, it is plain, that these embar- 
rassments had left on his mind no 
doubt of its approaching dissolution. 
But for those embarrassments, Mr 
Herries’s individual resignation on 
account of the Finance Committee, 
would undoubtedly have been accept- 
ed, as, according to Mr Huskisson, 
certain of his Whig friends, Lord 
Lansdowne, for instance, thought it 
safely might be. They wanted, in 
fact, a thorough Whig Government ; 
but Lord Goderich, who had alread 
gone too far for his own sake, although 
not far re for theirs, failed in 
courage at the hour of need. Be it 
fear, or be it virtue, he repented at 
the eleventh hour, and by going to 
the King with Mr Herries’s resigna- 
tion, but without any proposals for a 
successor, on the 8th January, he re~ 
leased himself at once from the neces- 
sity of fulfilling his engagements with 
Lord Holland. Hine ille lachryme. 
Hence the ill-concealed. distress and 
mortification of the Whigs. 
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They relied, like fools, upon a bro-~ 
ken reed, a weeping willow, which 
bent and trembled, and finally gave 
way beneath the storm Lord Holland 
and his makeway, Mr Brougham, had 


created. Instead of sharing the Go- 
vernment under a new form with Mr 
Huskisson, or uniting him and the 
Canning party in opposition to the 
Tories, they hove been abandoned, 
cheerless, placeless, and powerless, 
without one single ray of hope or con- 
solation. No wonder Mr Tierney com- 
lains that they have been ill-treated 
y Mr Canning’s friends, and that he 
no more cares for them than for pas- 
sengers in the streets. No wonder Mr 
Huskisson disowns the Whigs as 
friends, and declares, in his turn, that 
they were but chance acquaintance, 
who, while they travelled the same 
road, were charming, delightful peo- 
ple, but who, when his interest led 
im a separate way, might be cut anid 
abandoned at pleasure. 
For our own parts, we rejoice un-~ 
feignedly at the result ; and now that 


-Mr Huskisson is reduced to bis proper 


level, not only in the Cabinet, but is 
Parliament, and in the Country,-we 
see no reason why his official talents 
should not still be made available. 
We will not believe that even he 
could again commit himself with the 
Whigs ; and although in terms which 
make the modest Lord Lansdowne 
blush, he has ponmuane their pane- 
gyric, we can look upon it in no other 
light than as.a funeral oration, whose 
ruling sentiment is known to be, de 
mortuis nil nist bonum. Last year 
Lord Grey accounted them dead as a 
party ; this year Mr Huskissonaccounts 
them dead as a Ministry. All we need 
say, therefore, is, God grant that they 
may never rise again ! 
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THE SHEPITERD S CALENDAR, 


Crass IX. 


Fairies, Deils, and Witches. 


By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


THERE was once a young man, a 
native of Traquair, in the county of 
Peebles, whose name was Colin Hys- 
lop, and who suffered more by witch- 
craft, and the intervention of super- 
natural beings, than any man I ever 
heard of. But the tale is a very old 
one, and sorry am I to say that I can- 
net vouch for the truth of it, which I 
have hitherto, for the most part, been 
accustomed to do, and which I feel 
greatly disposed to do at all times, 
provided the tale bears the marks of 
authenticity impressed on the leading 
events, whether I know of a verity 
that every individual incident related 
did happen or not. 

Traquair was a terrible place then ! 
There was a witch almost in every 
hamlet, and a warlock here and there 
besides. There were no fewer than 
twelve witches in one straggling ham- 
let, called Taniel-Burn, and five in 
Kirk-Row. What a desperate place 
Traquair had been in those days! But 
there is no person who is so apt to 
overshoot his mark as the Devil. He 
must be a great fool in the main ; for, 
with all his high-flying and democra- 
tic principles, he often runs himself 
into the most confounded blunders 
that-ever the leader of an opposition 
got into the midst of. Throughout all 
the annals of the human race, it is 
manifest, that whenever he was aime 
ing to do the most evil, he was uni- 
formly bringing about the most good ; 
and it seems to have been so in the 
age to which my tale refers. 

The truth is, that Popery was then 
on its last legs, and the Devil, finding 
it (as then exercised) a very conveni- 
ent and profitable sort of religion, ex- 
erted himself beyond measure to give 
its motley hues a little more variety ; 
and the plan of making witches and 
warlocks, and of holding nocturnal 
revels with them, where every sort of 
devilry was exercised, was at that 
time with him a favourite measure. 
It was also favourably received by the 
meaner sort of the populace. Witches 
gloried in their power, and warlocks 


in their foreknowledge of events, and 
the energies of their master. Women, 
beyond a certain age, when the plea- 
sures and hopes of youth delighted no 
more, flew to it as an excitement of a 
higher and more terrible nature ; and 
men, whose tempers had been soured 
by disappointment and ill usage, be- 
took themselves to the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, enlisting under his 
banner, in hopes of obtaining revenge 
on their oppressors. However extra- 
vagant this may appear, there is no 
doubt of the fact, that, in those days, 
the hopes of attaining some energies 
beyond the reach of mere human ca- 
pability, inflamed the ignorant and 
wicked to attempts and acts of the 
most diabolical nature ; fur hundreds 
acknowledged their principles, and 
gloried in them, before the tribunals 
that adjudged them to the stake. 

** T am now fairly under the power 
of witchcraft,” said Colin _ , as 
he sat on the side of the Feat ill, 
with his plaid drawn over his head, 
the tears running down his brown 
manly cheek, and a paper marked with 
uncouth lines and figures in his hand, 
—‘ I am now fairly under the power 
of witchcraft, and must submit to my 
fate ; I am entangled, enchained, ens 
slaved ; and the fault is all my own, 
for I have committed that degree of 
sin which my sainted and dying fa- 
ther assured me would subject me to 
the snares of my hellish neighbours 
and sworn adversaries. My pickle 
sheep have a’ been bewitched, and a 
ome part o’ them have died = 

ornpipes an’ French curtillions. 

have been changed, and ower again 
changed, into shapes and forms that f 
darena think of, far less name ; and a’ 
through account of my ain sin. Hech ! 
but it is a queer thing that sin! It 
has sae mony inroads to the heart, and 
outlets by the senses, that we seem to 
live and breathe in it. And I canna 
trow that the Deil is the wyte of a’ our 
sins neither. Na, na; black as he is, 
he canna be the cause and the mover 
of a’ our transgressions, for I find 
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them often engendering and breeding 
in my heart as fast as maggots on 
tainted carrion, and then it is out 0° 
the power of man to keep them down. 
My father tauld me, that if I aince let 
the Deil get his little finger into ane 
o’ my transactions, he wad soon hae 
his haill hand into them a’. Now, I 
hae found it in effect, but not in be- 
lief ; for, from a’ that I can borrow 
frae Rob Kirkwood, the warlock, and 
my aunty Nans, the wickedest witch 
in Christendye, the Deil appears to me 
to be a gayan obliging chap. That he 
is wayward and fond o’ sin, I hae nae 
doubt; but in that he has mony 
neighbours. And then his great power 
over the senses and conditions of men, 
over the winds, the waters, and the 
element of flame, is to me incompre- 
hensible, and shows him to be ra- 
ther a sort of vicegerent over the out- 
skirts and unruly parts of nature, than 
an opponent to its lawful lord.— 
What then shall I do with this?” 
looking at the scroll ; “ shall-I sub- 
scribe to the conditions, and enlist 
under his banner, or shall I not? O 
love, love ! were it not for thee, all the 
torments that old Mahoun and his 
followers could inflict should not in- 
duce me to quit the plain path: of 
Christianity. But that disdainful, 
cruel, and lovely Barbara! I must and 
will have her, though my repentance 
should be without measure and with- 
out end. So then it is settled ! Here 
I wil] draw blood from my arm—blot 
out the sign of the cross with it, and 
form that of the crescent, and these 
other things, the meaning of which I 
do not know.—Hilloa! What's that ? 
“Two beautiful deers, as I am a sinner, 
and one of them lame. What a prey 
for poor ruined Colin! and fairly off 
the royal bounds, too. Now for it, 
Bawty, my fine dog! now for a clean 
chase! A’ the links o’ the Feathen- 
wood winna hide them from your in- 
fallible nose, billy Bawty. Halloo! 
off you go, sir! and now for the bow 
and the broad arrow at the head slap! 
—What! ye winna hunt a foot-length 
after them, will ye no? Then, Bawty, 
there’s some mair mischief in the wind 
for me! I see what your frighted looks 
tell me. That they dinna leave the 
scent of other deers on their track, but 
ane that terrifies you, and makes your 
blood creep. It is hardly possible, ane 
wad think, that witches could assume 
the shapes of these bonny harmless 
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creatures ; but their power has come 
to sic a height hereabouts, that nae 
man alive can tell what they can do. 
There’s my aunty Nans has already 
turned me into a goat, then to a gan- 
der, and last of a’ into a three-legged 
stool. 

**T am a ruined man, Bawty! your 
master is a ruined man, and a lost 
man, that’s far waur. He has sold 
himself for love to one beautiful crea- 
ture, the comeliest of all the human 
race. And yet that beautiful creature 
must be a witch, else how could a’ 
the witches o’ Traquair gie me pos- 
session o’ her ? 

“* Let me consider and calculate. 
Now, suppose they are deceiving me 
—for that’s their character ; and sup- 
pose they can never put me in posses- 
sion of her, then I hae brought myself 
into a fine habble. How terrible a 
thought this is! Let me see; is 
over ? Is this scroll signed and sealed ; 
and am I wholly given up to this un- 
known and untried destiny ?” (Opens 
his scroll with trembling agitation, 
and looks over it.) ‘‘ No, thanks to 
the Lord of the universe, I am yet a 
Christian. The cross stands uncaneel- 
led, and there is neither sigm nor super 
scription in my blood. How did this 
happen ? I had the blood drawn—the 
pen filled—and the scroll laid out. 
Let me consider what it was that pre 
vented me? The deers? It was, in- 
deed, the two comely deers. Whata 
Strange intervention this is! Ah! 
these were no witches! but some good 
angels, or happy fays, or guardian 
spirits of the wHd, sent to snatch. an 


‘abused youth from destruction. Now, 


thanks be to Heaven, though poor and 
reduced to the last extremity, I am 
et a free man, and in my Maker’s 
and. My resolution is changed—my 
promise is broken, and here I give this 
mystic scroll to the winds of the glen. 
* Alas, alas! to what a state sin 
has reduced me! Now shall I be tor- 
tured by night, and persecuted by 
day ; changed into monstrous shapes, 
torn by cats, pricked by invisible bod- 
kins, my heart racked by insufferable 
pangs of love, until I either lose my 
reason, and yield to the dreadful con- 
ditions held out to me, or lose all 
hope of earthly happiness, and yield 
up my life. Oh, that I were as free of 
sin as that day my father gave me his 
last blessing! then might I withstand 
all their charms and enchantments, 
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But that I will never be. So as I have 
brewed so must I drink. These were 
his last words to me, which I may 
weel remember :—‘ You will have 
many enemies of your soul to contend 
with, my son ; for your nearest rela- 
tions are in compact with the devil ; 
and as they have hated and persecuted 
me, so will they hate and persecute 
you ; and it will only be by repeating 
your prayers evening and morning, 
and keeping a conscience void of all 
offence towards God and towards man, 
that you can hope to escape the snares 
that will be laid for you. But the 
good angels from the presence of the 
Almighty will, perhaps, guard my poor 
orphan boy, and protect him from the 
counsels of the wicked.’ 

** Now, in the first place, I have 
never prayed at all ; and, in the second 

lace, I have sinned so much, that I 
ve long ago subjected myself to their 
snares, and given myself up for lost. 
What will become of me? flight is in 
vain, for they can fly through the air, 
and follow me to Flanders. And then, 
Barbara,—O that lovely and bewitch- 
ing creature! in leaving her I would 
leave lite and saul behind !” 

After this long and troubled solilo« 
quy, poor Colin burst into tears, and 
wished himself a dove, or a sparrow~ 
hawk, or an eagle, to fly away and be 
seen no more ; but, in either case, to 
have bonny Barbara for his mate. At 
this instant Bawtie began to cock up 
his ears, and turn his head first to the 
one side and then to the other; and, 
on Colin looking up, he beheld two 
hares cowering away from a bush be- 
hind him. There was nothing that 
Colin was so fond of asa hunt. He 

ung up, ag the hares, and 
outed, Halloo, halloo! to Bawty. 
No, Bawty would not pursue them 
a foot, but whenever he came to the 
place where he had seen them, and put 
his nose to the ground, ran back, hang« 
ing his tail, and uttering short barks, 
as he was wont to do when attacked 
by witches in the night. Colin’s hair 
rose up on his head, for he instantly 
suspected that the two hares were Ro- 
bin Kirkwood and his aunt Nans, 
watching his motions, and the fulfils 
ment of his promise to them. Colin 
was horrified, and knew not what to 
do. He did not try to pray, for he 
could not; but he wished, in. his 
heart, that his father’s dying-prayer 
for him had been heard. 
Vor. XXIII. 
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He rose, and hastened away in the 
direction contrary to that the hares 
had taken, as may well be supposed ; 
and as he jogged along, in melancholy 
mood, he was aware of two damsels, 
who approached him slowly and re- 
spectfully. ‘They were clothed in 
white, with garlands on their heads ; 
and, on their near approach, Colin 

recived that the one of them was 
ame, and the other supported her by 
the hand. The two comely hinds that 
had come upon him so suddenly and 
unexpectedly, and had prevented him, 
at the very decisive moment, from 
selling his salvation for sensual ene 
joyment, instantly came over Colin’s 
awakened recollection, and he was 
struck with indescribable awe. Bawty 
was affected somewhat in the same 
manner with his master. He did not 
manifest the same sort of dismay as 
when attacked by witches and ware 
locks, but crept close to the ground, 
and turning his face half away from 
the radiant objects, uttered a sort of 
stifled murmur, as if moved both by re~ 
spect and fear. Colin perceived, from 
these infallible symptoms, that the bee 
ings with whom he was now coming in 
contact were not the subjects of the 
Power of Darkness. 

Colin, throwing his plaid over his 
shoulder in. the true shepherd-style; 
took his staff below his left arm, so 
that his right hand might be at liber+ 
ty to lift is bonnet when the fair 
damsels accosted him, and, not chooe 
sing to run straight on them, face te 


. face, he paused at a respectful dise 


tance, straight in their path. When 
they came within a few paces of him, 
they turned gently from the path, as 
if to pass him on the left side, but all 
the while kept their bright eyes fixed 
on him, and whispered to each other. 
Colin was grieved that so much come- 
liness should pass by without saluting 
him, and kept his regretful eyes steadi« 
ly on them. At length they paused, 
and one of them called, in a sweet but 
solemn voice, “‘ Ah, Colin Hyslop, 
Colin Hyslop! you are on the braid 
way for destruction.” 

** How do ye ken that, madam ?” 
returned Colin. ‘‘ Do youca’ the road 
up the Kirk-rigg the braid way to 
destruction oe Pome. ? 

* Ay, up the rigg or down the rigg, 
cross dhe rigg or round the rigg, alia 
the same for you, Colin. You area 
lost man ; and it is a great pity. One 
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single step farther on the path you are 
now treading, and all is over.” 

** What wad ye hae me to do, sweet 
madam ? Wad ye hae me to stand still 
an’ starve here on the crown o’ the 
Kirk-rigg ?” 

‘« Better starve in a dungeon than 
take the steps you are about to take. 
You were at a witch and warlock 
meeting yestreen.” 

** It looks like as gin you had been 

there too, madam, that you ken sae 
weel.” 
* Yes, I was there, but under con- 
cealment, and not for the purpose of 
making any such vows and promises 
as you made. O wretched Colin Hy- 
slop, what is to become of you !” 

“ T did naething, madam, but what 
I couldna help; and my heart is sair 
for it the day.” 

“Can you lay your hand on that 
heart and say so ?’ 

“ Yes, I can, dear madam, and 
swear to it too.” 

* Then follow us down to this little 
green knowe, and recount to us the 
circumstances of your life, and I will 
inform you of a secret I heard yes- 
treen.” 

* Aha, madam, but yon is a fairy 
ring, and I hae gotten sae mony cheats 
wi changelings, that I hae muckle 
need to be on my guard. However, 
things can hardly be waur wi’ me. 
Lead on, and I shall e’en follow.” 

The two female figures walked be- 
fore him to a fairy knowe, on the top of 
the Feathen-hill, and sat down, with 
their faces towards him, till he re- 
eounted the incidents of his life, which 
were of a horrible kind, and not to be 
set down. The outline was thus:— 
His father was a sincere adherent of 
the Reformers, and a good Christian ; 
but poor Colin was born at Taniel- 
Burn, in the midst of Papists and 
witches ; and the nearest relation he 
had, a maternal aunt, was the leading 
witch of the whole neighbourhood. 
Consequently, Colin was nurtured in 
sin, and inured to iniquity, until all 
the kindly and humane principles of 
his nature were erased, or so much 
distorted, as to ee like their very 
ites ; and when this was accom- 

' oan wicked ome her ome 
ciate , judging him fairly gained, 
- without the pale of bee wher A, began 

to exercise cantrips, the most comical, 
and, at the same time, the most refi- 
ged in cruelty, at his expense ; and at 
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length, on being assured of every 
earthly enjoyment, he engaged to join 
their hellish community, only craving 
three days to study their mysteries, 
bleed himself, and, with the blood ex~ 
tracted from his veins, extinguish the 
sign of the cross, thereby renouncing 
his hope in mercy, and likewise make 
some hieroglyphics of strange shapes 
and mysterious efficacy, and finally 
subscribe his name to the whole. 

When the relation was finished, one 
of the lovely auditors said,—‘ You 
are a wicked and abandoned person, 
Colin Hyslop. But you were reared 
up in iniquity, and know no better ; 
and the mercy of Heaven is most 
readily extended to such. You have, 
besides, some good points in your cha~ 
racter still ; for you have told us the 
truth, however much to your own 
disadvantage.” 

“ Aha, madam! How do you ken 
sae weel that I hae been telling you a’ 
the truth ?” 

‘< T know all concerning you better 
than you do yourself. There is little, 
very little, of a redeeming nature in 
your own history ; but you had an 
upright and devout father, and the 
seed of the just may not perish for 
ever. I have been young, and now 
am old, yet have I never seen the good 
man forsaken, nor his children cast 
out as vagabonds in the land of their 
fathers.” 

“* Ah, na, na, madam! ye canna be 
auld. It is impossible! But goodness 
kens! there are sad changelings now- 
a-days. I hae seen an auld wrinkled 
wife blooming o’er night like a che 
rub ”? 


* Colin, you are a fool! And folly 
in youth leads to misery in old age. 
But I am your friend, and you have 
not another on earth this night but 
myself and sister here, and one more. 
Pray, will you keep this little vial, 
and drink it for my sake ?” 

“ Will it no change me, madam?” 

“ Yes, it will.” 

** Then I thank you; but keep it. 
I have had enow of these kind o' 
drinks in my life.” 

** But suppose it change you for 
the better? Suppose it change you to 
@ new creature?” 

“ Weel, suppose it should, what 
will that creature be? Tell me that 
first. Will it no be a fox, nor a 
gainder, nora bearded gait, nor a 
three-fitted stool ?” 
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-. # Ah, Colin, Colin !” exclaimed she, 
err I through tears, “ your own 
wickedness and unbelief gave the 
agents of perdition power over you. It 
is that power which I wish to counter- 
act. But I will tell you nothing more, 
If you will not take this little vial, 
pot drink it, for my sake ; why, then, 
leave it, and follow on your course.” 

*“*Q, dear madam! ye ken little 
thing about me. I was only joking 
wi’ you for the sake o’ hearing your 
sweet answers. For were that bit 
glass fu’ o’ rank poison, and were it 
to turn me intil a taed or a worm, I 
wad drink it aff at your behest. I hae 
been sae little accustomed to hear 
aught serious or friendly, that my 
very heart clings to you as it wad do 
to an angel coming down frae heaven 
tosaveme. Ay, and ye said something 
kind and respecfu’ about my auld fa- 
ther too. That's what I hae been as 
Kittle used to. Ah, but he was a douce 
man! Wasna he, mem? Drink that 
bit bottle o’ liquor for your sake! Od, 
I wish it were fu’ to the brim, and 
that’s-no what it is by twa thirds.” 

**. Ay, but it has this property, 
Colin, that drinking will never ex- 
haust it ; and the langer you drink it, 
the sweeter it will become.” 

“Say you sae? Then here’s till ye. 
We'll see whether drinking winna ex~ 
haust it or no.” 

Colin set the vial to his lips, with 
intent of draining it ; but the first por- 
tion that he swallowed made him 
change his countenance, and shudder 
from head to heel. 

*« Ah! sweeter did you say, ma- 
dam? by the faith of my heart, it has 
muckle need ; for sickan a potion for 
bitterness never entered the mouth of 
mortal man. Oh, I am ruined, poison- 
ed, and undone !” 

With that poor Colin drew his plaid 
over his head, fell flat on his face, and 
wept bitterly, while his two comely vi- 
sitants withdrew, smiling at the success 
of their mission. Asthey wentdown by 
the side of the Feathen-wood, the one 
said to the other, ‘‘ Did you not per- 
ceive two of that infatuated communi- 
ty haunting this poor hapless youth to 
destruction? Let us go and hear their 
schemes, that we may the better coun 
teract them.” 

‘hey skimmed over the lea fields, 
and, in a thicket of brambles, briers, 
and nettles, they found—not two hares, 
but the identical Rob Kirkwood, the 
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warlock, and auntie Nans, in close and 
rei tongs ew This bush has 
often been pointed out to me as the 
scene of that memorable meeting. It 
— still remains at the side of a 

ittle hollow, nigh to the east corner 
of the Feathen arable fields, and the 
spots occupied by the witch and ware 
lock, without a green shrub on them, 
are still as visible as on the day they 
left them. The two sisters, having choe 
sen a disguise that completely conceal. 
ed them, heard the following dialogue, 
from beginning toend. ~- , 

* Kimmer, I trow the prize is won. 
I saw his arm bared ; the red blood 
streaming ; the scroll in the one hand, 
and the pen in the other.” 

** He’s ours! he’s ours !” 

“* He’s nae mair yours.” 

** We'll ower the kirkstylean’ away 
wi’ him.” ’ 

“*T liked not the appearance of yon 
two-pale hinds at such a moment. I 
wish the fruit of all our pains be not 
stolen from us when ready for our 
lord and master’s board. How he will 
storm and misuse us if this has be« 
fallen !” 

‘What of the two hinds? What of 
them, I say? I like to see blood. It 
is a beautiful thing blood.” 

‘* Thou art as gross as flesh and 
blood itself, and hast nothing in thee 
of the true sublimity of a supernatural 
being. I love to scale the thunders 
cloud ; to ride on the tepmost billow 
of the storin ; to roost by the cataract, 
or croon the anthem of hell at the gate 
of heaven. But thou delightest to see 
blood,—rank, reeking, and baleful 
Christian blood. What is in that, 
dotard ?” 

“* Humph! I like to see Christian 
blood, howsomever. It bodes luck, 
kimmer—it bodes luck.” 

“Tt bodes that thou art a mere 
block, Rob Kirkwood ; but it is need 
less to upbraid thee, senseless as thou 
art. Listen then tome:—It has been 
our master’s charge to us these seven 
years to gain that goodly stripling, 
my nephew; and you know that you 
and I engaged to accomplish it ; if we 
break that engagement, woe unto us. 
Our master bore a grudge at his father ; 
but he particularly desires the son, 
because he knows that, could we gain 
him, all the pretty girls of the parish 
would flock to our standard.—But, 
Robin Kirkwood, I say, Robin Kitk- 
wood, what. two white birds are these 
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always hopping around us? I dinna 

like their looks unco weel. See, the 

one ‘of them is lame too; and they 

seem to have a language of their own. 

to one another. Let us leave this 

lace, Robin ; my heart is quaking 
an aspin.” 

“* Let them hapon. What can wee 
bits o’ birdies do till us? Come, let 
us try some o’ yon cantrips the deil 
learned us. Grand sport yon, Nans.” 
-. Robin, did not you see that the 
birds hopped three times round us? I 
am afraid we are charmed to the spot.” 

‘¢ Never mind, auld fool! It’s a 
very good spot.—Some of our can- 
trips! some of our cantrips!” 

What cantrips they performed is 
not known; but, on that day fort- 
night, the two were found still sitting 
in the middle of the bush, the two 
most miserable and disgusting figures 
that ever shocked humanity. Their 
éronies came with a hurdle to take 
them home ; but Nans expired by the 
way, uttering wild gibberish and blas- 
phemy, and Rob Kirkwood died soon 
after.he got home. The last words he 
uttered were, “ Plenty o’ Christian 
blood soon! It will be running in 
streams !—in streams !—in streams!” 

We now return to Colin, who, freed 
of his two greatest adversaries, now 
spent his time in a state bordering on 
happiness, compared with the life he 
had formerly led. He wept much, staid 


. on the hill by himself, and ponder. 


ed deeply on something nobody knew 
what, and it was believed he did not 
know well himself. He was in love 
over head and ears in love; which 
may: account for anything in man, 
however ridiculous. He was in love 
with Barbara Stewart, an angel in 
loveliness as well as virtue ; but she 
had hitherto shunned a young man so 
dissolute and unfortunate in conne- 
xions. To this was attributed Colin’s 
melancholy and retirement from so 
ciety ; and it might be partly the case, 
but there were other matters that 
troubled his inmost soul. 

Ever since he had been visited by 
the two mysterious dames, he had kept 
the vial close in his bosom, and had 
drunk of the bitter potion again and 
again. He felt a change within him, 
a certain renovation of his nature, and 
a new train of thoughts, to which he 
‘was an utter stranger ; yet he cherish- 
ed them, tasting oftener and oftener 
his vial of bitterness, and always, as 
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he drank, the liquor increased in quan- 
tity. | 
While in this half-resigned, half- 
desponding state, he ventured once 
more to visit Barbara. He thought to 
himself that he would go and see her, 
if but to take farewell of her ; for he 
resolved not to harass so dear a creae 
ture with a suit which was displeasing 
to her. But, to his utter surprise, 
Barbara received him kindly. His 
humbled look made a deep impression 
on her ; and, on taking leave, he found 
that she had treated him with as much 
respect as any virtuous maiden could 
treat a favourite lover. 

He therefore went home rather too 
much uplifted in spirit, which his old 
adversaries, the witches, perceived, 
and having laid all their snares open 
to intrap him, they in part prevailed, 
and he returned, in the moment of 
temptation, to his old courses. The 
day after, as he went out to the hill, he 
whistled and sung,—for he durst not 
think,—till, behold, at a distance, he 
saw his two lovely monitors approach 
ing. He was confounded and afraid, 
for he found his heart was not right 
for the encounter ; so he ran away with 
all his might, and hid himself in the 
Feathen-wood. 

As soon as he was alone, he took 
the vial from his bosom, and, won- 
dcring, beheld that the bitter liquid 
was dried up all to a few drops, al- 
though the glass was nearly full when 
he last deposited it in his bosom. He 
set it eagerly to his lips, lest the last 
remnant should have escaped him ; but 
never was it so bitter as now ; his very 
heart and spirit failed him, and, trem- 
bling, he lay down and wept. He 
tried again to drain out the dregs of 
his cup of bitterness ; but still, as he 
drank, it increased in quantity, and 
became more and more palatable ; and 
he now continued the task so eagerly, 
that in a few days it was nearly full. 

The two lovely strangers coming 
now often in his mind, he regretted 
running from them, and wearied once 
more to see them. So, going out, he 
sat down within the fairy ring, on the 
top of the Feathen Hill, with a sort 
of presentiment that they would ap- 
med to him. Accordingly, it was not 
ong till they made their appearance, 
but still at a distance, as if travelling 
along the kirk-road. Colin, percei- 
ving that they were going to pass, 
without looking his way, thought it 
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his duty-now to wait on them. He 
hasted across the moor, and met them ; 
nor did they now shun him. . The one 
that halted now addressed him, while 
she who had formerly accosted him, 
and presented him with the vial, look- 
ed shy, and kept a marked distance, 
which Colin was exceedingly sorry for, 
as he loved her best. The other ex- 
amined him sharply concerning all 
his transactions since they last met. 
He acknowledged everything candid- 
ly—the great folly of which he had 
been guilty, and likewise the great 
terror he was in of being changed into 
some horrible bestial creature, by the 
bitter drug they had given him. “‘ For 
d’ye ken, madam,” said he, “‘ I fand 
the change beginning within, at the 
very-core o’ the heart, and spreading 
aye outward and outward, and I lookit 
aye every minute when my hands and 
my feet wad change into clutes; for 
I expeckit nae less than to have an- 
other turn o’ the gait, or some waur 
thing, kenning how weel I deserved 
it. And when I saw that I keepit my 
right proportions, I grat for my ain 
wickedness, that had before subjected 
me to such unhallowed influence.” 

The, two sisters now looked to each 
other, and a heavenly benevolence 
shone through the smiles with which 
that look was accompanied. The 
lame one said, ‘‘ Did I not say, sis- 
ter, that there was some hope?” She 
then asked a sight of his vial, which 
he took from his bosom, and put into 
sher hands ; and when she had viewed 
it carefully, she returned it, without 
any injunction ; but taking from her 
own bosom a medal of pure gold, 
which seemed to have been dipped in 
blood, she fastened it round his neck 
with a chain of steel. ‘ As long as 
you keep that vial and use it,” said 
she, ‘‘ the other will never be taken 
from you, and with these two you may 
defy all the Powers of Darkness.” 

As soon as Colin was alone, he sur- 
veyed his purple medal with great 
earnestness, but could make nothing 
of it; there was a mystery in the cha- 
racter and figures of which he had no 
comprehension ; yet he kept all in close 
concealment, and walked softly. 

The witches now found that he was 
lost to their community, and, enraged 
beyond measure at the loss of such a 
prize, which they had judged fairly 
their own, and of which their master 
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was so desirous, they now laid a plan 
to destroy him. 

He went down to the castle one night 
to see, Barbara Stewart, who talked to 
him much of religion and of the Bible ; 
but of these things Colin knew very 
little. He engaged, however, to. go 
with her to the house of prayer—not 
to the Popish chapel, where he had 
once been a most irreverent auditor, 
but to the Reformed church, which 
then began to divide the parish, and 
the pastor of which was a devout 
man. 

On taking leave of Barbara, and 
promising to attend her on the follow- 
ing Sabbath, a burst of eldrich _—_ 
ter arose close by, and a voice, with a 
hoarse and giggling sound, exclaimed, 
** No sae fast, canny lad—no sae fast. 
There will maybe be a whipping 0’ 
cripples afore that play be played.” 

Barbara consigned them both to the 
care of the Almighty with great fer 
vency, wondering how they could have 
been watched and overheard in such 
a place. Colin trembled from-head to 
foot, for he knew the laugh “too well 
to be that of Maude Stott, the leading 
witch of the Traquair gang, now that 
his aunt was removed, He no 
sooner crossed the Quair, than, at the 
junction of a little streamlet, called to 
this day the Satyr Sike, he was set 
upon by a countless number of cats, 
which surrounded him, making the 
most infernal noises, and putting them- 
selves into the most threatening atti- 
tudes. Fora good while they did not 
touch him, but leaped around him, 
often as high as his throat, screamin, 
most furiously ; but at length his fai 
failed him, and he cried out in utter 
despair. At that moment, they all 
closed upon him, some round his neck, 
some round his legs, and some ene 
deavouring to tear out his heart and 
bowels. At length one or two that 
came in contact with the medal in his 
bosom fied away, howling most fear~ 
fully, and did not return. Still he was 
in great jeopardy of being instantly 
torn to pieces; on which he flung 
himself flat on his face in the midst of 
his devouring enemies, and invoked a 
sacred name. Thatmoment he felt pare 
tial relief, as if some one were driving 
them off one by one, and on raising 
his head, he beheld his lovely lame vi- 
sitant of the mountains, driving the 
infernals off with a white wand, and 
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mocking their threatening looks and 
vain attempts to return. ‘“ Off with 
you, poor infatuated wretches !” cried 
she: “ Minions of perdition, off to 
your abodes of misery and despair! 
Where now is your boasted whipping 
of cripples? See if one poor cripple 
cannot whip you all.” 

By this time the monsters had all 
taken their flight, save one, that had 
fastened its talons in Colin’s left side, 
and was making a last and desperate 
effort to reach his vitals ; but he, being 
now freed from the rest, lent it a blow 
with such good-will, as made it speed 


ily desist, and fly tumbling and mew- 


ing down the brae. He shrewdly 
guessed who this inveterate assailant 
was. Nor was he mistaken ; for next 
day Maude Stott was lying powerless 
on account of a broken back, and se- 
veral of her cronies were in great tor- 
ment, having been struck by the white 
rod of the Lady of the Moor. , 
’ But the great Master Fiend, seeing 
now that his emissaries were all baffled 
and outdone, was enraged beyond 
bounds, and set himself, with all his 
wit, and with all his power, to be re- 
venged on poor Colin. As to his 
power, no one disputed it; but his 
wit and ingenuity appear always to me 
to be-very equivocal. He tried to as« 
sault Colin’s humble dwelling that 
same night, in sundry terrific shapes ; 
but many of the villagers perceived a 
slender form, clothed in white, that 
kept watch at his door until the morn- 
ing twilight. The next day, he 
haunted him on the bill in the form 
of a great shaggy bloodhound, infect- 
ed with madness ; but finding his ut- 
ter inability to touch him, he uttered 
a how] that made all the hills quake, 
and, like a flash of lightning, ted 
into Glendean’s Banks. 

He now set himself, with his noted 
sapience, to procure Colin’s punish- 
ment by other means, namely, by the 
hands of Christian men, the only way 
now left for him. He accordingly en- 

his emissaries to inform against 
him to holy Mother Church, as a ware 
lock and necromancer. The crown 
and the church had at that time joined 
in appointing judges of these difficult 
and interesting questions. The quo- 
rum consisted of seven, including the 
King’s Advocate, being an equal num- 
ber of priests and laymen, all of them 


in. opposition to the principles of the 


Reformation, it being at that. time 
obnoxious at court, Colin was scized, 
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—— and lodged in prison at 
Peebles ; ‘and never was there such 
a stir of clamour and discontent in 


Strath-quair. The young women 
wept, and tore their hair, for the good- 
liest lad in the valley ; their mothers 
scolded ; and the old men scratched 
their grey polls, bit the lip, and re 
mained quiescent, but were at length 
compelled to join the combination. 

Colin’s trial came on, and his ace 
cusers being summoned as witnesses 
against him, it may well be supposed 
how little chance he had of escaping, 
especially as the noted David Beaton 
sat that day as judge, a severe and 
bigoted Papist. There were many 
things proven against poor Colin,—as 
much as would have brought all the 
youth of Traquair to the stake ; but 
the stories of the deponents were so 
monstrous, and so far out of the 
course of nature, that the judges were 
like to fall from their seats with laugh- 
ing. 

For instance, three sportsmen swore, 
that they had started a large he-fox 
in the Feathen-wood, and, after pur- 
suing him all the way to Glenrath~ 
hope, with horses and hounds, on co 
ming up they found Colin Hyslop lying 
panting in the midst of the hounds, 
and caressing and endeavouring to 
pacify them. It-was deponed, that 
he had been discovered in the shape 
of a huge gander sitting on eggs ; in 
the shape of a three-legged stool, 
which had groaned, and given other 
symptoms of animation, by which its 
identity with Colin Hyslop was dis- 
soneul, on being tossed about and 
overturned, as three-legged stools are 
apt to be. 

But when they came to the story of 
a he-goat, which had proceeded to 
attend the service in the chapel of St 
John the Evangelist, and which said 
he-goat proved to be the unhappy 
delinquent, Beaton growled with rage 
and indignation, and said, that such 
a dog deserved to suffer death by a 
thousand tortures, and to be exclu- 
ded from the power of repentance by 
the instant infliction of them. The 
most of the judges were not, however, 
satisfied of the authenticity of this 
monstrous story, and insisted on exa- 
mining a great number of witnesses, 
both young and old, many of whom 
happened to be quite unconnected with 
the horrid community of the Traquair 
witches. Among the rest, a girl named 
Tibby Frater was examined about 
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that, as well as the three-legged stool, 
and her examination may here be co- 
pied verbatim. The querist, who was 
a cunning man, began as follows :— 
*¢ Were you in St John’s Chapel, 
Isabel, on the Sunday after Easter ?” 
. & Yes.” 
- © And did you there see a man 
metamorphosed into a he-goat ?” 
“I saw a gait in the chapel that 
da ” 


‘ Y: And did he; as has been declared, 
seem intent on disturbing divine wor- 
ship?” ~ 

“ He was playing some pranks. 
But what else could you expect of a 

ait ?” 

“ Please to describe what you saw.” 

** Oo, he was just rampauging about, 
an’ dinging folk ower. The clerk and 
the sacristan baith ran to attack him, 
but he soon laid them baith prostrate. 
Mess John prayed .against him, in 
Latin, they said, and tried to lay him, 
as if-he had been a deil ; but he never 
heedit that, and just rampit on.” 

‘* Did he ever come near or molest 
you in the chapel?” 

* Ay, he did that.” 

“€ What did he do to you ?>—describe 
it all.” 

** Oo, he didna do that muckle ill, 
after a’; but if it was the poor young 
man that was changed, I'll warrant 
he had nae hand in it, for dearly he 
paid the kane. Ere long there were 
fifty staves raised against him, and 
he was beaten till there was hardly 
life left in him.” 

‘* And what were the people’s rea« 
sons for believing that this he-goat 
and the prisoner were the same?” 

“* He was found a’ wounded and 
bruised the next day. But, in truth, 
¥ believe he never denied these changes 
wroughton him to hisintimate friends ; 
but we a’ ken weel wha it was that 
effected them. Od help you! ye little 
ken how we are plaguit and harassed 
down yonder-abouts, and what loss 
the country suffers by the emissaries 
o’ Satan! If there be any amang you 
that ken the true marks o’ the beast, 
you will discern plenty o’ them here- 
about, some that hae been witnessing 
against this poor abused and unfortu- 
nate young man.” 

The members of the community of 
Satan were now greatly astounded. 
Their eyes gleamed with vengeance, 
and they gnashed their teeth on the 
maiden. But the buzz ran through 


the assembly against them, and exe 
crations were poured from every cor- 
ner of the crowded court. Cries of— 
* Plenty o’ proof o’ what Tibby has 
said.”—‘‘ Let the saddle be laid on 
the right horse.”—‘‘ Down wi’ the 
plagues o’ the land,” and many such 
exclamations were sent forth from the 
mouths of the good people of Tra 
quair. They durst not meddle with 
the witches at home, because, when 
anything was done to disoblige them, 
the sheep and cattle were seized with 
new and frightful distempers, the 
corn and barley were shaken, and the 
honest people themselves quaked un- 
der agues, sweatings, and great hore 
rors of mind. But now that they had 
them all collected in a court of justice, 
and were all assembled themselves, 
and holy men present, they hoped to 
bring the aggressors to due punish- 
ment at last. Beaton, however, seemed 
absolutely bent on the destruction ot 
Colin, alleging, that the depravity of 
his heart was manifest in every one 
of his actions during the times of his 
metamorphoses, even although he had 
no share himself in effecting these 
metamorphoses ; he therefore sought 
a verdict against the prisoner, as did 
also the King’s Advocate. Sir James 
Stuart of Traquair, however, rose up, 
and spoke with great eloquence and 
energy in favour of his vassal, and 
insissed on- having his accusers tried 
face to face with him, when, he had 
no doubt, it would be seen on which 
side the sorcery had been exercised. 
«* For I appeal to your honourable 
judgments,” continued he, “ .if any 
man would transform himself intoya 
fox, for the sake of being hunted to 
death, and torn into pieces by hounds? 
Neither, I think, would an person 
choose to translate himself into a 
gander, for the purpose of bringing 
out a few worthless goslings. But, 
above all, I am morally certain, that 
no living woman or man would turn 
himself into a three-legged stool, for 
no other purpose but to be kicked inta 
the mire, as the evidence shows this 
stool to have been. And as for a very 
handsome youth turning himself into 
a he-goat, in order to exhibit his 
prowess in outbraving and beating 
the men of the whole congregation, 
that would be a supposition equally 
absurd. But as we have a thousand 
instances of honest men being affected 
and injured by spells and enchant, 
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ments, I give it as my firm opinion, 
that this young man has been abused 
grievously in this manner, and that 
these his accusers, afraid of exposure 





. through his agency, are trying in this 


way to = him down.” 
r James’s speech was received 


with murmurs of applause through 
the whole crowded court: but the 
principal judge continued obstinate, 
and made a speech in reply. Being a 
man of a most austere temperament, 
and as bloody-minded as obstinate, he 
made no objections to the seizing of 
the youth’s accusers, and called to the 
officers to guard the door ; on which 
the old sacristan of Traquair remark- 
ed aloud, “‘ By my faith in the holy 
Apostle John, my lord governor, you 
must be quick in your seizures ; for 
an ye gie but the witches o’ Traquair 
ten minutes, ye will hae naething o’ 
them but moorfowls an’ patricks blat- 
tering about the rigging o’ the kirk ; 
and a’ the offishers ye hae will neither 
catch nor keep them.” 

They were, however, seized and 
incarcerated. The trials lasted for 
three days, at which the most ama- 
zing crowds attended ; for the evidence 
was of the most extraordinary nature 
ever elicited, displaying such a system 
of diablerie, malevolence, and un- 
heard-of wickedness, as never came 
to light in a Christian land. Seven 
women and two men were found 
guilty, and condemned to be burnt at 

e stake ; and several more would 
have shared the same fate, had the pri- 
vate marks, which werethen thorough- 

and perfectly known, coincided with 

evidence produced. This not ha- 
ving been the case, they were banish- 
ed out of the Scottish dominions, any 
man being at liberty to shoot them, 
if found there under any shape what- 
ever, after sixty-one hours from that 
date. 

There being wise men who attend 
ed the courts in those days, called 
Searchers or Triers, they were order 
ed to take Colin into the vestry, (the 
trials having taken place in a church, ) 
and examine him strictly for the dia- 
bolical marks. They could find none ; 
but in the course of their investiga- 
tion they found the vial in his bosom, 
as well as the medal that wore the 
hue of blood, and which was locked 
to his neck, so that the hands of man 
could not remove it. They returned 
to the judge, bearing the vial in tri- 
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umph, and saying they had found nov 
— mark, as proof of the ‘master 

e served, but that here was an un« 
guent, which they had no doubt was 
proof sufficient, and would, if they 
Judged aright, when accompanied by: 
proper incantations, transform a hu- 
man being into any beast or monster 
intended. It was handed to the judge,’ 
who shook his head, and acquiesced 
with the searchers. It was then hand 
ed around, and Mr Wiseheart, or 
Wishart, a learned man, deciphered: 
these words on it, in a sacred lan« 
guage,—‘* The Vial of Repentance.” 

The judges looked at one another 
when they heard these ominous words: 
so unlooked for; and Wiseheart re- 
marked, with a solemn assurance, that 
neither the term nor the cup of bitters 
ness were calculated for the slaves of 
Satan, nor the bounden drudges of the 
land of perdition. 

The searchers now begged the Court 
to suspend their judgment for a space, 
as the prisoner wore a charm of a 
bloody hue, which was locked to his 
body with steel, so that no hands 
could loose it, and which they judged 
of far more ominous import than all 
the proofs of these whole trials put 
together. Colin was then brought 
into the Court once more, and the 
medal examined carefully ; and lo! 
on the one side were engraved, in the 
same character, two words, the signi- 
fication of which was decided to be, 
** Forgiveness” above, and “ Accept 
ance” below. On the other side was 
a representation of the Crucifixion, 
and these words in another language; 
Cruci, dum spiro, fido ; which words I 
do not understand, but they struck 
the judges with great amazement. 


‘They forthwith ordered the bonds to 


be taken off the prisoner, and com- 
manded him to speak for himself, and 
tell, without fear and dread, how he 
came by these precious and holy be« 
quests. 

Colin, who was noted for sincerity 
and simplicity, began and related the 
circumstances of his life, his tempta~ 
tions, his follies, and his disregard of 
all the cuties of religion, which had 
subjected him in no common degree 
to the charms and enchantments of 
his hellish neighbours, whose princi- 
pal efforts and energies seemed to be 
aimed at his destruction. But when 
he came to the vision of the fair vir- 
gins on the hill, and of their gracious 
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bequests, that had preserved him 
thenceforward, both from the devil 
in person, and from the vengeance of 
all his emissaries combined, so well 
did this suit the strenuous efforts then 
making to obtain popularity for a fall- 
ing system of faith, that the judges 
instantly claimed the miracle to their 
own side, and were clamorous with ap- 
probation of his modesty, and cra~ 
vings of forgiveness for the insults and 
contumely which they had heaped 
upon this favourite of Heaven. _Bar- 
bara Stewart was at this time sitting 
on the bench close behind Colin, 
weeping for joy at this favourable 
turn of affairs, having, for several 
days previous to that, given up all 
hopes of his life, when Mr David 


‘Beaton, pointing to the image of the 


Holy Virgin, asked if the fair dame 


-who bestowed these invaluable and 


heavenly relics bore any resemblance 
to that divine figure. Colin, with his 
accustomed blunt honesty, was just 
about to answer in the negative, when 
Barbara exclaimed in a whisper be- 
hind him, “ Ah! how like !” 

** How do you ken, dearest Barba 
ty said he, softly, over his shoul- 

er. 

“* Because I saw her watching your 
door once when surrounded by fiends 
—Ah ! how like!” 

«© Ah, how like!” exclaimed Colin, 
hy way of response to one whose opi- 
nion was to him as a thing sacred, and 
not to be disputed. How much hung 
on that moment! A denial would still 
have subjected him to obloquy, bonds, 
and death, but an anxious maiden’s 
ready expedient saved him ; and now 
it was with difficulty that. Mr Wise- 
heart could prevent the Catholic part 
of the throng from falling down and 
worshipping him, whom they had so 
lately reviled and accused of the 
blackest crimes. 

Times were now altered with Colin 
Hyslop. David Beaton, the governor 
of the land, appointed by the court of 
France, took him to Edinburgh in 
his chariot, and presented him to the 
Queen Regent, who put a ring on his 
right hand, a chain of gold about his 
neck, and loaded him with her boun- 
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ty. All the Catholic nobles of the 
court presented him with valuable 
gifts, and then he was caused to make 
the tour of all the rich abbeys of Fife 
and the Border ; so that, without ever 
having one more question asked him 
about his tenets, he returned home the 
richest man of all Traquair, even rich« 
er, as men supposed, than Sir James 
Stuart himself. He married Barbara 
Stewart, and purchased the Plora 
from the female heirs of Alexander 
Murray, where he built a mansion, 
planted a vineyard, and lived in re« 
tirement and happiness till the day of 
his death. a 
I have thus recorded the leadin 
events of this tale, although many of 
the incidents, as handed down by tra 
dition, are of so heinous a nature as 
not to bear recital. It has always ap- 
peared to me to have been moulded 
on the bones of some ancient religious 
allegory, and by being thus transform. 
ed into a nursery tale, rendered unin 
telligible. It would be in vain now 
to endeavour to restore its original 
structure, in the same way as Mr 
Blore can delineate an ancient abbe 
from the smallest remnant, but fF 
should like exceedingly to understand 
properly what was represented by the 
two lovely and mysterious sisters, one 
of whom was lame. It is most pro 
bable that they were supposed appa« 
ritions of renowned female saints ; or 
pavers Faith and Charity. This, 
owever, is manifest, that it is a Re« 
former’s tale, founded on a Catholic 
allegory. Of the witches of Traq 
there are many traditions extant, iy 
well as many authentic records, and SB 
far the tale accords with the history oF 
the times. That they were tried and 
suffered there is no doubt; and the 
Devil lost all his popularity in that 
district ever after, being despised b 
his friends for his shallow and ras 
politics, and hooted and held up to 
ridicule by his enemies. I still main« 
tain, that there has been no great per« 
sonage since the world was framed, 
so apt to commit a manifest blunder, 
and to overshoot his mark, as he is. 


Mount Benger, March 10, 1828. 
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Pus.ic men no longer speak of the 
universal popularity of their ‘‘ liberal 
and calahimned principles.” No— 
the gorgeous bubble has burst, and 
the enchanting dream has departed ; 
the miseries of the real have swept 
away the ecstacies of the fictitious ; 
and the country at length looks at 
truth and common reason. Such men 
are now compelled to acknowledge 
that however triumphant they may be 
in Parliament, there is a powerful 
party opposed to them out of it; they 
are constrained to own that in respect 
of creed, there are two parties in ex- 
istence—that a formidable party has 
being, which has severed itself from 
them all, which pins not its faith to 
either Ministry or Legislature, and 
which, in utter disregard of whom it 
may offend or oppose, adheres inflexi- 
bly to principle. While they laud 
their own principles in the most out- 
rageous manner, they blacken those of 
this hostile party in a manner equally 
outrageous. 

We propose, therefore, to vindicate 
this party from the aspersions they 
east upon it, and to place its princi- 
= and grounds of opposition to them 

irly before the nation. It is admit- 
ted that the community is divided in- 
to two parties, and without caring for 
names we shall endeavour to describe 
honestly their creeds,views, character, 
‘and points of difference. The country 


p.weary of unmeaning panegyric and 
se; it is sickened with the terms 


~~ “liberal and enlightened,” “ illiberal 


and bigoted ;” it wants information 
touching nature, tendency, and conse- 
quence, and this want we shall endea- 
vour to supply. 

- Commencing with foreign policy, 
we need not say what principles the 
Liverpool Ministry acted upon until the 
conclusion of the war. Their character, 
and the fact that they were the prin- 
ciples of Mr Pitt, are not yet forgotten. 

were adhered to by the country 
and its Ministry with the uncon- 
querable’ fidelity deserved by their 
truth, and to both they gave a splen- 

did reward. They placed the one in 

ory, potency, and grandeur, at the 

of the world ; and they bestowed 

on the other a reputation for ability, 

wisdom, philanthropy, and virtue, alike 
brilliant and imperishable. 
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When the war ceased, two great ob- 
jects demanded the especial attention 
of the leading European governments, 
viz. the perpetuation of peace, and the 
preservation of the balance of power. 
Their vast and transcendent import- 
ance had been long shewn by every 
variety of terrible and desolating proof. 
They were not more important to the 
ruler than to the subject; and they 
were alike important to every govern 
ment and people in Europe. The 
knowledge of this was not confined to 
the few, for all had been scourged by 
suffering into the full possession of it. 
The miseries which war and the des 
truction of the balance of power pro- 
duced had been felt by every country ; 
and, whatever governments had suf- 
fered from them, the people had suf- 
fered infinitely more. 

The great system of Europe which 
Bonaparte reduced to ruins, had just 
been reconstructed through sacrifices 
of the most costly and gigantic cha- 
racter. Kingdoms had been remodel- 
led ; rulers and institutions had been 
changed ; the work had barely reach 
ed its completion, and it had acquired 
no cohesion and solidity. The revo- 
lutionary spirit, from which the war 
and its accompanying horrors had 
sprung, was still in many parts in 
formidable existence ; in France, from 
the change of dynasty and other causes, 
it was so powerful, that there was 
scarcely any hope of keeping it down 
save by external force. ‘The example 
of France had generated a faction in 
various states, anxious to accomplish 
revolution, not from patriotism or the 
disinterested impulses of erring enthu- 
siasm, but merely to benefit its own 
base, guilty personal interests. It had 
converted revolution into a dirty trade ; 
and it was the more to be dreaded, be- 
cause its strength lay amidst soldiery, 
and its tendencies were evidently to-« 
wards military despotism. Europe 
was in such circumstances, that it was 
morally certain nothing but the com- 
bined efforts of the great powers could 
prevent such revolutions as would 
establish governments, paying no res 
gard to treaties and national rights, 
like that which had so long been its 
curse—undo all that had been done— 
rekindle general war, and produce a 
repetition of the bloodshed, miserics, 
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and tyranny which the peace had ter- 
minated. 

We will put the interests of govern< 
ments wholly out of sight, and say, 
the interests of the people in every 
country imperiously demanded that 
such revolutions should be prevented. 
It was essential that nothing should be 
hazarded ; that error should be on the 
side of safety ; that improvements and 
ameliorations should be made subor- 
dinate to the paramount question of 
tranquillity ; and that the establish- 
ment of constitutional freedom should 
be deferred, if it involved a danger of 

roducing war and its attendant ca- 

mities. Governments were not more 
deeply interested in all this than sub- 
jects. The government and people of 
this country were as deeply interested 
in it as those of any other. War could 
scarcely take place on the continent 
without embroiling Britain in war, 
and destroying the balance of power ; 
and the acquisition of an undue por- 
tion of power by those states to which 
it is practicable, would have the most 
injurious effects on her interest. What 
we say will not be dissented from by 
any man of common sense. 

The great powers were neither blind 
to their duty, nor negligent in the dis- 
charge of it. They did not separate, 
and leave peace and the balance of 
power at the mercy of any profligate 
faction or traitorous army which might 
think good to destroy them. Deter- 
mined to preserve what they had won 
by the proper means, they decided 
that the principles from which the 

t war and its terrible consequences 

ad flowed were at variance with the 
best interests of mankind,—and that 
the political sect which professed these 
principles was unworthy of being in- 
trusted with national government ; 
they assumed this to have been render- 
ed incontrovertible by experience; and 
they decided further, that they would 
array themselves against revolutions 
which should be made on these prin- 
ciples by this sect. This decision was 
in perfect accordance with the prin- 
ciples on which Mr Pitt commenced 
the war, and it was cordially joined in 
by the Liverpool Ministry. How far 
it was called for by everything dear 
to Europe may be judged of by the 
proofs which have since appeared, that 
if it had not been taken, peace and the 
balance of power would scarcely have 
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endured two years; France would 
have regained a lawless military go- 
vernment, and what had been experi- 
enced during the war would have 
again experienced. 

While the great powers thus re 
sorted to the only effectual means for 
preserving peace and the balance of 
power, they cautiously favoured the 
growth of rational constitutional freee 
dom. The scurrilities which have been 
heaped upon them are sufficiently re« 
futed by these notorious facts. When 
France was at their mercy, they gave 
her a representative form of govern- 
ment, and as much liberty as she could 
be safely intrusted with. When Spain 
was at their mercy, they employed 
their influence to give her the same, 
and were only prevented by the poe 
pular will. They suffered free insti- 
tutions to be established in some other 
countries, and each employed itself in 
making reforms, and pase thw the 
condition of its subjects. When we 
look at the state the continental na« 
tions were in at the close of the war, 
and remember that only thirteen years 
have since elapsed, during several of 
which almost every nation was con« 
vulsed with most dangerous doctrines, 
and some were the theatre of anarchy 
and war—when we do this, andjthen 
look at the great progress which ree 
forms, good institutions, personal li< 
berty, and real, solid, enduring cone 
stitutional freedom, have made on the 
Continent in so short a period, we are 
astonished. Looking at the history of 
France for the last forty years, at the 
character of her population, and at 
her geographical situation, we think 
the establishment in her, of the con« 
stitution and freedom she , is 
the most splendid triumph which li- 
berty ever achieved. All this has been 
gained, not by revolution, but in spite 
of it. It is all owing to the policy 
pursued by the great powers. Had 
they, instead of adopting this policy, 
suffered revolution to prevail, the Con- 
tinent at this time would have been 
in a more deplorable condition than it 
was in when the war ceased. Had it 
not been for revolution, liberty and 
general improvement would have made 
infinitely swifter progress than they 
have made. 

The Liverpool Ministry, we say, 
cordially joined in this policy. It was 
bound to do this, by the Pitt princi- 
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ples, and by the principles on which 
it professed to act in the latter years 
of the war. The foreign policy of this 
Ministry, for some time after the war 

» was this:—To preserve peace 
and the balance of power, as a mat- 
ter essential not only for preserving 
the Continent and the British empire 
from the most fearful evils, but like- 
wise for promoting the spread of con- 
stitutional freedom, and supplying the 
means of improving the general condi- 
tion of mankind :—As the only effec- 
tual means of preserving both, to throw 
the weight of this country into the 
scale against revolutions, calculated to 
produce civil war, anarchy, and des- 
potism ; and, of course, to oppose the 
principles which were the sure pa- 
rents of such revolutions :—To draw 
the line between beneficial creeds and 
patties, and pernicious ones, and sup- 
port the former: —To cautiously favour 


all sober, rational, practical measures,. 


for improving the state of society, and 
establishing free institutions ; but, in 
this, to make everything subordinate 
to the preservation of peace, and the 
balance of power:—To assume such 
preservation to be the only sure basis 
on which general improvement of every 
—_ could stand; and to act accord. 
ingly. 

This was, for some time after the 
close of the war, the policy of the Li- 
v 1 Ministry ; and it was worthy 
of the discriminating, calculating, pro- 
found, masculine wisdom, which had 
emancipated Europe. 

- The foreign policy of this country 
was then conducted by the late Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, a Minister whose 
century isnot yet —— and whose 
talents and services have been dispa- 
raged and blackened to an extent ne- 
ver exceeded in the most profligate and 
corrupt community that ever existed. 
But it was his fate to live in times 
when the most depraved faction that 
ever polluted the soil, and dishonour- 
cd the name, of Britain, made it a sys- 
tem to slander ability and service, in 

roportion to the benefits they ren< 
ered the empire ; and the faction na-< 
turally singled him out as the espe- 
cial victim of its atrocities. It Jabour- 
ed not in vain, and it was not alone 
in his fair fame that it smote him. 
He conducted the country, in its fo- 
reign interests, through difficulties, 
alike complicated and gigantic, to the 
most glorious issue ; he had the chief 
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share in guiding it in safety through 
domestic perils rarely surpassed in 
magnitude ; and then his proud, and, 
alas! broken spirit, bowed itself to 
the dust. It was his to brave the fury 
of the tempest, but not to taste the 
enjoyments of the calm—to fight the 
battle, but not to wear the trophies of 
the victory. What he sowed, another 
reaped ; what he won, another appro 
priated. Yet he fell not until the 
clouds were broken, and the winds 
were hushed—until the foreign foe 
and the domestic traitor were struck 
to the earth before him—until the 
dawn of the prosperity and harmony 
which his toils and sacrifices had pre« 
pared, appeared in the horizon. His 
death was not bewailed by faction— 
profligate newspapers strewed no pa 
negyrics on his ashes—the tears of the 
traitor did not accompany him to the 
grave—the sorrows of his bereaved 
kindred were not soothed with digni- 
ties and emoluments—and no party 
subscription begged and extorted its 

nce and its pounds to purchase for 

im the monumental marble. Yet he 
died not unwept, and he sunk not 
into the tomb without honour. The 
wise and the good mourned his loss, 
as that of an inflexible patriot, a vire 
tuous and able statesman, an intrepid 
champion of the constitution, and a 
Minister who had rendered services 
to his country which transcended ree 
ward. He needed no monument from 
the hands of the hireling sculptor ; a 
different one, prepared by himself, 
and more worthy of him, already ex- 
isted. It consisted of the records of 
his toils—of the negotiations and trea 
ties which concluded the war. These 
stand in naked and stately grandeur— 
an indignant contrast to the Recipro- 
city and Intervention Treaties, which, 
since his death, have sacrificed the in« 
terests and honour of the nation, and 
imprinted an indelible stain on Brie 
tish diplomacy—an imperishable moe 
nument of his ability and public sere 
vices—and, alas! a memorial of the 
ingratitude of his country. Justice 
will, however, yet be done him. His 
name is engraven on the pillars of 
British supremacy ; it is written in 
the most splendid pages of British 
history ; on the trophies of war, and 
the blessings of peace; on all that 
was won, and all that was preserved, 
it appears ; and the hour is at hand 
when the country will not exult over 
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her treasures and happiness, her glory 
and greatness, without classing him 
with the most illustrious of her bene< 
factors and worthies. Aliens are they 
to all the lofty and ennobling feelings 
of the British spirit, who can survey 
this proud empire, and yet revere not 
the memory of him who so powerfully 
contributed to save it in the peril, and 
to extend and adorn it in the triumph ! 
Renegades are they from the princi- 
ples of Pitt, who affect to hold them, 
and yet testify not to the fame of him 
who adhered to them so faithfully, 
who applied them so gloriously, who 
defended them so successfully, and 
who, for his devotion to them, died a 
martyr! * 

- Mr Canning became his successor, 
and a great change was soon made in 
the policy of this country. In our opi- 
nion, this change resulted much less 
from settled principle, than from the 
infirmities of Mr Canning’s mind and 
temper. He was a man of great and 
shining powers, but he ranked much 
below a statesman of the first class, 
and he laboured under deficiencies, 
which amounted almost to disqualifi- 
cation, for being the leader of a party 
and a system. He possessed the sus- 
ceptibility, irritability, pride, and pas- 
sion of genius, without its originality, 
courage, perseverance, consistency, and 
scorn of personal interest. Assuming 
that there is a distinction between ge- 
nius and talent, what he possessed of 
the former was tempered with a very 
inadequate portion of the latter. No- 
thing is better calculated to give a 
correct estimate of his powers, than 
a comparison between him and Mr 
Pitt, touching kind of ability. ‘The 
one delighted and excelled the most 
in those departments of the science of 
government, in which the other de- 
lighted and excelled the least. Mr 
Canning was so far from being quali- 
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fied to lead a party and a creed, that 
when he had no master mind to re« 
strain and direct him,—when he was 
free to choose his path,—he wandered 
about after any Will-o’-the- Wisp that 
met his vision. Sometimes he was led 
by personal animosity, sometimes by 
the fear of opponents, sometimes 

the shouts of the rabble ; but guide it 
was necessary for him to have, other 
than the unerring compass of original 
thought and unbending principle, or 
not a step could he advance. The 
truth of this is abundantly proved by 
the eccentricities and inconsistencies 
which marked the whole of his poli- 
tical life. A quarrel with an indivi- 
dual or a party could make him swerve 
from a creed or asystem. An attack in 
a periodical, or parliamentary speech, 
could make him turn his arms against 
what he had, through life, defended. 
He would deviate from his course to 
the very verge of apostacy, not from 
conviction of error, but to avoid the 
shock of a powerful enemy, or to es- 
cape the odium of unpopularity, or to 
win the blandishments of opponents, 
or even to gratify personal anger and 
revenge. Saying nothing of other evi« 
dence, we will merely point to-the 
conduct he exhibited during the pro- 
ceedings against the late Queen—to his 
coalition with the low Whigs and Rae 
dicals—and to his furious attack on 
the House of Lords. Sensible that his 
frailty could not be concealed, he la« 
boured to give it the features of me« 
rit ; he made a boast of compromise 
and concession, as things which evin- 
ced his discernment and wisdom. His 
friends were aware that this was in 
sufficient, and they laboured, with his 
cordial consent, to add the cloak of 
noble ambition. Every one, however, 
could see, that his transgressions sprung 
from influences which are never obey 
ed by great and honourable men ; and 





* It is our duty to notice the censures which, in some quarters, have been cast 
on this eminent statesman; because, in the treaties which concluded the war, he 
did not stipulate for commercial advantages for this country. The fact, that on this 
point nothing was left to his discretion, is a sufficient reply. ‘The Whigs protested 
against mixing up any such claims with the complex negotiations; the Ministry 
did the same; and it was unanimously decided that no such claims should be ad- 
vanced. But if he did not conclude any temporary commercial treaties, he did 
what was better; he secured to trade and manufactures the portals to valuable mar- 
kets in perpetuity. If the possessions which he secured for ever to this country 
have not been converted into the means of benefiting trade and manufactures large- 
ly, the blame rests on the false and blundering commercial policy which has been 
pursued since his death; and it sullies not his memory. 
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that what was called in him noble am- 
bition, was a gross, vulgar, impure, 
unscrupulous lust of aggrandisement. 

How differently the Marquis of 
Londonderry and Mr Canning lived ! 
In what different circumstances they 
left the country, and how differently 
they have been treated! The one, 
for nearly the whole time he was a 
leader.in the Cabinet, had to grapple 
with the most gigantic and appalling 
difficulties, which he triumphantly 
surmounted ; and, when he died, the 
country was beginning to reap a splen- 
did harvest of prosperity and happi- 
ness, for which it was mainly indebt- 
ed to his exertions and firmness. Yet 
his memory was embalmed in no pub- 
lic honours ; and while one side has 
loaded it with all that calumny could 
utter, the other side has been silent. 
For nearly the whole time the other 
held the same dignity, all was ease, 
and sunshine, and popularity, pro- 
duced in reality by his predecessor. 
Having no difficulties to contend with, 
he employed himself in creating them ; 
and, when he died, the country was 
reaping a fearful harvest of loss, pe- 
nury, misery, and danger, which had 
been chiefly produced by his wild and 
fatal policy. Yet public honours, la- 
mentations, and panegyrics were pour- 
ed upon his grave, as though he had 
been the saviour of the empire. Such, 
alas! is the tribunal of ow truth 
and justice! History, however, will 
not be gaided by the blind passions, 
prejudices, and delusions of the pre- 
sent eens she will spurn from 
her alike the unmerited slander, and 
the unmerited eulogy ;—she will de- 
cide the claim, and apportion the re- 
ward, with stern impartiality. 

It was soon obvious, that Mr Can- 
ning’s leadership had wholly changed 
the character of the Cabinet. The 
Liverpool Ministry became ignorant, 
cowardly, and helpless. It could no 
longer find within itself the means of 
action, and it could no longer act 
against an enemy. It was continually 
making signals for counsel from o 
ponents, watching the veerings of the 
wind, deprecating hostility, and offer- 
ing to follow any guides who would 
feed it, think for it, and lead it from 
warfare. Its constant cry in the House 
of Commons was, “‘ We are obeying 
you in everything, pray don’t oppose 
us!” On receiving a few gentle 
thumps from the Whigs and Radicals, 
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it solemnly proclaimed them to be the 
Country, and placed itself at their 
mercy ; in return, they compassion< 
ately condescended to supply it with 
opinion and scheme, and to fight its 
battles. Then followed an exhibition 
wholly without example. The Mini- 
stry of this great empire openly con- 
fessed that it was the instrument of 
others ;—it openly confessed, that it 
no longer took truth, principle, and 
public good for its rules of action ; 
but that instead, its measures were 
dictated to it by what it called the Po- 
pular Will—the Spirit of the Age— 
Liberality !—and that it had no alter 
native to servile obedience. The O 
position, and the rabble, exercised the 
more important fanctions of the Mi- 
nistry, and they had the latter so come 
pletely under their command, that it 
could not keep itself in being without 
them. Public affairs were under the 
control of the petty, worthless, mi- 
nority ; while the overwhelming ma- 
jority was so blinded, fettered, gagged, 
and confounded, that it could neither 
speak nor move. 

In our judgment, this will form to 
posterity one of the most curious and 
incomprehensible chapters in British 
history. If thirteen years ago any man 
had been told that the time was at 
hand, when, in this country, the Go- 
vernment would justify its measures 
on the ground of their being “liberal,” 
and principles and laws would be cast 
to the winds on the plea of its being 
*¢ liberal” so to treat them—and pub- 
lic measures would be discussed, with 
reference, not to fitness, right, truth, 
justice, and experience, but to “ libe- 
rality” and the “ spirit of the age ;” 
his reply would have been, ““No! you 
May as well tell me the Peak of Te- 
neriffe will wing its way over the 
ocean, and perch itself on Westminster 
Abbey! Never can national madness 
reach this, even in the worst of its pa- 
roxysms !” Yet it has actually — 
ed. What a spectacle did that which we 
have described produce in the House 
of Commons! There the political deaf 
and dumb gained hearing and speech 
—political babes at the breast uttered 
apothegms, and prophesied—political 
idiots blazed out into sages—political 
females bore down all before them 
with slander, gossip, egotism, fashion, 
screeches, and laughter—and “ beard- 
ed men,” who had previously enjoyed 
reputation, lost their senses. The 
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mere utterance of the words “ libe- 
ral and enlightened,” was sufficient 
for gaining magnificent celebrity—for 
proving any man, cobbler or noble, a 
statesman of the first water; and, 
such was the inscrutable decree of 
fate, they could be uttered by all save 
the wise and the knowing. 

What followed to the Country ? The 
destruction of prosperity, the banish- 
ment of harmony ; loss, bankruptcy, 
distress, pauperism, crime, embar- 
rassments and dangers of almost all 
descriptions. What else could follow, 
when the laws of nature, and the re= 
lations between cause and effect, re< 
mained unaltered ? 

For a short time after Mr Cane 
ning’s accession to the Foreign office, 
he declared that he strictly followed 
the principles which had been acted 
on by his predecessor. This proved 
that he then saw no necessity for 
change. He, however, soon discover- 
ed that, without one, the Whigs could 
not be “ conciliated.” The dissent of 
this country from the invasion of 
Spain by France, was resolved on be- 
fore the death of the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry ; but the Whigs insisted that 
this “ enlightened change,” emanated 
from Mr Canning. The latter refused 
the compliment, but they still forced it 
uponhim. Actedon by their blandish- 
ments on one side, and their hostility 
on the other, he “ compromised,” and 
took a wide stride to meet them. Then 
they protested that a “ liberal” change 
was distinctly visible ; and this was 
repaid with another wide stride. Then 
on looking behind him, his wrath was 
excited by the cold looks of the Tories, 
and in consequence, he took another 
stride. Then the puff—puff—puff of 
the Whigs was so vociferous, that he 
advanced almost near enough to shake 
hands with them. Then the Tories 
opened their batteries upon him, where- 
upon he fled into the rear of the 
Whigs, and the change was finished. 
In the latter speeches of Mr Canning, 
and particularly in that on the expe- 
dition to Portugal, he in substance re 
peated the lending principles of the 
Whigs in respect of foreign policy. 

And now, what are the new, or li- 
beral principles of foreign policy, in 
so far as they can be discovered from 
the deeds and sentiments of their pa~ 
rents and eulogists ? 

Soon after Mr Canning became the 
Foreign Secretary, he stated in subs 


stance; that tnis country had lost her 
influence on the Continent, and thence- 
forward would have to “ move in her 
own orbit.” His worshippers assert, 
that he detached her from, and ope 
posed her to, the Holy Alliance. It 
may therefore be taken as principle the 
first, that this country ought not ge= 
nerally to interest herself in contie 
nental affairs ; and that she ought to 
throw her weight into the scale 
against the leading continental go- 
vernments, in so far as they may ene 
deavour to preserve peace and the bae 
lance of power in the manner we 
have described. 

Mr Canning’s eulogists assert, that, 
in favour and moral influence, he 
placed this country at the head of the 
continental liberals—that it was his 
policy to protect them in their schemes 
of revolution—and that he wished to 
revolutionize the whole Continent on 
their principles. This is asserted,— 
whether = ” —_e little to the 

urpose,—by those who profess to ad« 
abe and expound his policy. While 
he held the Foreign office, it was al 
ways practically laid down by him- 
self and Parliament, that no continen= 
tal nation had a right to interfere 
with the internal affairs of another— 
that, no matter what changes any 
such nation might make in its govern« 
ment in respect of shape, principles, 
and persons, its neighbours had no 
right to interfere with it. In his 
speech on the expedition to Portugal, 
his observations touching the great 
power of this country, letting slip the 
dogs of war, &c. could have had no 
other meaning, than that, in case of 
war, this country had a right to stir 
up and aid rebellion in other states. 

It may therefore be taken as prine 
ciple the second, that this a 
ought to patronize and protect all 
foreign rebels and traitors, without 
any reference to their character and 
creed—even though they be demoe 
crats and infidels, and seek: to esta« 
blish governments, incapable of en« 
during, unworthy of being trusted, 
and sure to light up general war. 
That she ought to promote the over 
throw of all the existing continental 
governments, regardless of what they 
may be replaced with. That if any of 
the continental states take up arms 
against changes of government made 
by their neighbours, as their only 
means of preserving themselves. from 
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revolution and civil war ; she ought 
to go to war with them for it, and 
that in such war she would have a 
right to destroy new governments by 
means of rebellion. 

In the Intervention Treaty respect 
ing Turkey and Greece, it is practi- 

ly laid down as principle the third, 
that this country, in combination with 
others, has a right to dismember other 
states, on the pretext of establishing 
liberty, or on the most petty causes of 
war. 

During the prevalence of this new 
policy, the balance of power and Bri- 
tish interests have scarcely ever been 
mentioned ; if they have been casually 
called to remembrance, they have 
been spoken of as things of no mo- 
ment. If the preservation of general 

ce have been accidentally named, 
it has been treated as a secondary mat 
ter, and as something which ought to 
be readily sacrificed, in acting on the 
three principles we have described. 

It may, therefore, be taken as prin- 
ciple the fourth, that the balance of 
power, British interests, and general 
peace, are things of minor importance 
to this country ; and that she ought 
always to make them subordinate to 
the promotion of revolution on the 
Continent. 

Whenever the Reciprocity Treaties 
and the general new system of com- 
mercial policy have been spoken of, 
it has always been maintained that 
this country ought to endeavour to 
benefit foreign ones ; and that changes 
ought to be persevered in, which con- 
fessedly injure her own trade and 
power, provided they enlarge those of 
other states. 

It may, therefore, be taken as prin- 
ciple the fifth, that this country ought 
to make her own good a secondary 
matter to the good of foreign coun- 
tries ; and that in her endeavours to 
benefit the trade, wealth, and power 
of such nations, she ought to sacrifice 
her own. 

These principles comprehend the 
essentials of the new liberal system of 
foreign policy : they comprise the ma- 
terial changes. The recognition of the 
South American republics involved no 
new principle. Every one who has 
paid due attention to the words and 
deeds of the followers of this system 
will testify that we have misrepre- 
sented nothing, and that we have 
faithfully stated in plain English the 
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rinciples which such words and deeds 
_— again and again promulgated. 
These, then, are the present liberal 
— of foreign policy professed 

y the mob of public men. 

People of the old school, who ima- 
gine that the liberal character of a 
principle is no evidence that it is either 
true or wise, will expect from us no 
comment. They know what the new 
system really is. But there are other 
ey to whom a few observations may 

e of service. 

To prove that this country ought to 
separate herself from continental af- 
fairs, and “‘ move in her own orbit,” 
it ought to be proved that her inte- 
rests cannot be affected by whatever 
may take place on the Continent. Such 
proof will be tendered by no one. It 
is matter of demonstration to all, that 
continental affairs bear vitally upon 
British interests—that war on the Con- 
tinent is pretty sure to drag Britain 
into war, or at amy rate to injure her 
greatly—that changes there may easi- 
ly derange the balance of power, and 
give to one«state or another a pre- 
ponderance sufficient to enable it to 
dictate to the others, to bring upon 
her grievous evils, and to place her as 
an empire in danger of dismember- 
ment. 

This is notorious truth, which doubt 
cannot touch. It irresistibly follows, 
that this country is commanded by all 
that is dear to herself to take con- 
stantly a deep concern in continental 
affairs—that as a member of the great 
European family of nations, the inte- 
rests of which must always be greatly 
affected by what is done by the other 
members, it is her duty to take a 
leading share in keeping in order the 
affairs of the whole. 

Having proved that this duty ex- 
ists, we must pass to the manner of 
discharging it. Were we addressing 
ourselves to boys and females, or to 
those who think nicknames proofs, 
and abuse arguments ; or to those, to 
whom the falsehoods of faction are the 
enly truths the world contains, we 
should perhaps be deterred from even 
alluding to the Holy Alliance by the 
tremendous mass of Billingsgate which 
has been heaped upon it. _But we 
—e to different people, to wit, to 
those who think not the worse of trath 
and wisdom, when these are hooted 
and pelted by the rabble, and who are 
not led by the nose by. mere assers 
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tions ; therefore, we suppress nothing 
from timidity. We may observe, that 
this alliance was for some time sane- 
tioned by the Liverpool Ministry, and 
by, not only other members, but the 
Head of the Wellington Ministry. 

The mere treaty of alliance we may 
throw overboard at once, as a formali- 
ty which has practically had no con- 
sequences. It left the members se 
verally full liberty to deliberate and 
choose their line of conduct on every 
question ; and it led them to do no- 
thing, which they would not have 
done, had no mor | treaty ever been 
thought of. It cannot be doubted, 
that, if the great continental powers 
had been wholly free from treaty, they 
still, on the affairs of France, and 
the revolutions of Spain, Naples, &c. 
would have deliberated and acted in 
concert as they did, with perhaps this 
difference :—Instead of meeting in 
Congress, by which the different Sove~ 
reigns and their Ministers were brought 
into personal communication, the 
smaller powers were enabled to obtain 
a hearing, the most correct informa- 
tion was gained, and general discus 
sion and opinion were brought to bear 
effectually upon them; they would 
have concerted their measures by 
means of couriers, in silence and dark- 
ness, on defective knowledge, and in 
the greatest freedom from checks. The 
difference is wholly in favour of the 
alliance. 

Looking then at acts alone, what 
have the members of the Holy Al- 
liance done? We have already, in a 
great degree, answered the question. 
If a revolution had taken place in 
France, what would have been the 
consequence? Her government would 
have become, in composition and spirit, 
partly what it was in the days of the 
republic, and partly what it was in 
those of Bonaparte. It would have 
been under the control of a military 
faction eager for war as a trade, while 
the national spirit would have been 
inflamed with a desire to regain va- 
luable territories just torn from her. 
War would have been inevitable. It 
was of the first importance to all Eu- 
rope that revolution should be pre- 
vented in France ; and how was it to 
be prevented? She was in such an 
unsettled state, that revolution could 
easily have been produced in her by 
her own factions, or by revolution in 
the neighbouring countrics. The Con-~ 
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tinent was in such circumstances, that 
revolution in a petty state was calcue 
lated to wrap the whole in flames, and 
undo all that had been done at such 
vastsacrifices. The truthofthisrestson 
other authority besides our own. The 
most bitter enemies of the Holy Al« 
liance yeernines , that the revolution 
in Naples would revolutionize all Ita- 
ly, that the Spanish revolution would 
revolutionize France and expel the 
Bourbons, and that revolution would 
speedily overthrow every existing go- 
vernment. To prevent war, and its 
attendant calamities, it was essential 
to ee down revolution in France ; 
and to keepdown revolution in France, 
it was essential to keep it down in 
other countries. This the great powers 
did, and, saying nothing of other rea 
sons, they were compelled to do it by 
the principle of self-preservation. 
Further—Had the continental na 
tions been without governments, the 
question would have been—what kind 
of government ought each to have? 
But every one had an established go- 
vernment ; and they were all under a 
system which had just been recone 
structed by common consent, at im- 
mense cost and labour: the question 
therefore was—Shall the existing go- 
vernments and system, faulty though 
they be, stand ; or shall they be 
stroyed for others evidently more 
faulty, and calculated to fill all Eue 
rope with anarchy and suffering ? The 
revolutionists, as all the world knows, 
were not the people in any country ; 
they were a sect, scattered through all 
countries, and belonging to none. 
Their principles were, in a great de« 
gree, those of the French revolution— 
anti-religious, anti-social, and hostile 
to the best interests of mankind ; and 
the mass of the population everywhere 
was against them. From these, and 
other causes, nothing could be expect- 
ed from them but governments which 
could not stand, and which, in their 
transient existence, would produce the 
most bitter evils. It was rendered 
morally certain by what had taken 
place in the preceding thirty years, 
that if they succeeded in destroyin 
the existing governments, they wo 
establish others infinitely more faulty 
and pernicious. The great. powers 
were, therefore, commanded to do 
what they did by the best interests of 
their subjects. What these powers 
have done is this—They have opposed 
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themselves to revolutions which were 
calculated to cause war, derange the 
balance of power, and produce anar- 
chy and misery—they have combated 
principles which had filled Europe 
with calamity—and they have pro- 
moted the establishment of constitu- 
tionai freedom where it could be done 
on good principles and with safety. 

Had this Country no interest in co- 
operating with them? Was it a mat- 
ter of no consequence to her whether 
France was, or was not, revolutionized 
—whether the Continent was in peace 
and order, or in war and anarchy— 
whether that state of things, which 
she had not only made an incalcula- 
ble expenditure of blood and treasure, 
but had risked her existence to esta 
blish, remained, or was reversed ? 
We put the questions to men who are 
exalted above the vulgar, foggy, dark, 
and guilty regions of factious politics ; 
and their reply will be, she had as 
deep an interest in such co-operation 
as any continental state. They will 
say, by opposing herself to such poli- 
ey, she oo erself to her own in 
terests—the interests of all Europe— 
and the interests of the people as well 
as of the rulers. 

This brings us to the doctrine of 
non-interference for the sake of pre- 
servation, involved in the new princi- 
ples. If a man build his house in a 
solitary field, he may build it as he 
pleases, and then set fire to it ; and no 
one has a right to interfere with him. 
But if he build in a crowded city, he 
is bound to specified regulations, and 
—— from building and using 

is house in a way to injure the dwell- 
ings of his neighbours. The case is 
similar with nations. Each state in 
that city of states which Europe forms, 
must conform to certain regulations 
which bind all, for the good of all: 
in demolishing and rebuilding its go- 
vernment, it is bound in both time 
and manner from doing what will in- 
jure the others. To argue that a fac- 
tion in France has a right to overturn 
the government, although this is sure 
to involve other nations in war; or 
that a rebellious army in Spain, or 
any other country, hasa right to over- 
turn the government, though it is sure 
to revolutionize France, and fill Eu- 
rope with calamity, is to scoff at every 
nciple of justice and common rea- 
son. It is, in truth, to argue that no 


‘lessons ought to be drawn from expe- 
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rience, and that no measures ought to 
be taken to prevent destructive evils. 
It wholly destroys the rights of self« 
preservation. If a nation in changing 
its government act upon principles 
and select rulers that cannot be fairly 
excepted to, other nations have no 
right to interfere. But if it act upon 
principles which experience has proved 
to be destructive to the best interests 
of society ; and if it select its rulers 
from a sect which has been proved by 
experience to be regardless of public 
law, and incapable of being bound by 
treaty, the right of other nations to 
interfere is unquestionable. It is as 
competent for the community of na- 
tions, as it is for the community of 
men, to interdict pernicious princi« 
ples, and to restrict the members of a 
pernicious sect from enjoying autho-~ 
rity. We speak what has been laid 
down by eminent civilians, maintain« 
ed by some of the greatest of our 
statesmen, and frequently acted on by 
this country. 

We must now look at the policy of 
constituting this Country the abettor 
and protector of the continental revo-~ 
lutionists. If the government of one 
nation incite the subjects of another 
to rebellion, it does what is a violation 
of public law, and a sufficient cause 
of war. We may here point to the 
reprobation which Mr Pitt and his 
colleagues cast on the revolutionary 
government of France, for using lan- 
guage towards other states which di- 
vided the subject from the ruler, and 
was calculated to produce rebellion ; 
it shows what the Pitt principles are 
on the question. This conduct in the 
government we have named, has been 
in late years servilely copied by a por« 
tion of Parliament ; and the newspa- 
per reports of Mr Canning’s speech on 
the Portuguese question, contained 
matter which ought to have been 
loudly protested against by every con« 
tinental government, as grossly at va- 
riance with national law. 

Passing from right to consequences, 
what has Britain to gain from this 
policy? If it be retorted upon her, 
can it do her no injury? If, in the 
exercise of this new and liberal right 
she has created, the continental pow- 
ers stir up and aid rebellion amidst 
her Catholic subjects in Ireland, or her 
British Radicals, or her Indian or 
American subjects, will this bring 
upon her no evil? She is not to in- 
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uire what principles the foreign re-= 
vohutionists Peete or what kind of 
govermnent they intend to establish ; 
she is to make no distinction in these 
matters: she is not to look at their 
composition and character, or to take 
a single thought touching the conse- 
quences which may flow from their 
success. The mere circumstance, that 
they wish to overthrow, or have over- 
thrown, their respective governments, 
is to be sufficient for gaining them 
her countenance and protection. They 
may act on the most false and de- 
structive principles—they may wish 
to sweep away religion and royalty— 
they may be anxious to set up lawless, 
military governments—they may be a 
body of profligate adventurers, whose 
success would light up general war, 
destroy the balance of power, and 
bring every imaginable evil on the 
population of Europe; nevertheless 
she is to encourage and assist them, 
from no earthly reason, than because 
they wish to produce, or have produ- 
ced revolution, under the pretext of 
establishing liberty. ‘That such po- 
licy is outrageously at variance with 
common sense, must be obvious to 
all; but granting that outrageous mad- 
ness may by chance be profitable, 
what can she by any possibility gain 
from it? Its eulogists dare not say it 
will benefit her ; ——_ only aver, she 
ought to follow it for t 
nations. All she can gain from it is 
—war, the destruction of the balance 
of power, loss of trade, taxation, con- 
vulsion, revolution, and dismember- 
ment. 

Looking at the plea of the eulogists 
of this policy, what is it calculated to 
yield to other nations—to the people, 
saying nothing of rulers? Every con- 
ceivable injury and ill. 

And now, what were the princi- 
ples of Mr Pitt on such matters ? 
The war which Mr Pitt began was 
one against principles; it was at its 
commencement a war against the prin- 
ciples of the French revolution, and 
then it became one against those of 
the Bonapartean military despotism. 
In Mr Pitt’s speech in 1793, on 
the conduct of the revolutionary ru- 
lers of France, he thus spoke: ‘ Let 
us not deprive this nation of the 
benefit that may be derived from re- 
flecting on some of the dreadful ef- 
fects of those principles which are 
entertained and propagated with so 
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much care and indus a neighe 
bouring country. We (ert this one 
instance, (the murder of the French 
king, ) coneentrated together the effect 
of principles, which originally rest 
upon grounds that dissolve whatever 
has hitherto received the best sanctions 
of human legislation, which are con- 
trary to every principle of law, hu- 
man and divine. Presumptuously re« 
lying on their deceitful and destruce 
tive theories, they have rejected every 
benefit which the world has hitherto 
received from the effect either of reae 
son, experience, or even revelation ite 
self. I hold it to be a proper subject 
of reflection, to fix our minds on the 
effects of those principles which have 
been thus dreadfully attested, before 
we proceed to consider of the measures 
which it becomes this country to 
adopt, in order to avert their conta- 
gion, and to prevent their growth and 
progress in Europe.” 

It is not necessary for us to multiply 
quotations from Mr Pitt’s speeches, to 
prove what noone can deny. The Pitt 
principles and system had for their great 
object, to prevent “the growth and 
progress of the principles of the French 
revolution.” ‘Ihe principles and sys< 
tem on which his successors carried 
on war against the lawless government 
of Bonaparte—extinguished the Bo-« 
——- dynasty—restored old laws 
and institutions on the Continent— 
and placed the revolutionary sect une 
der the ban of Europe, were called those 
of wat ny These comprehended the 
essentials, in respect of forei i 
of what bore cenidet all “a 
name of the Pitt principles and system. 
It is notorious to all, that the princi- 
ples which these were directed against, 
are in essentials the princi of 
the existing revolutionary sect of the 
Continent. How Mr Canning, when 
he practically took this seet under his 
protection, defended its creed, and 
allied himself with its champions and 
members, could have the incredible 
hardihood to call himself an idolizer 
of Mr Pitt, and a follower of the Pitt 

rinciples, we cannot imagine. His 
fie was the reverse of Mr Pitt’s policy. 
e will now glance at the new, lie 
beral principle, on which the Inter« 
vention Treaty for spoiling Turkey 
has been concluded. 

According to what was lately said in 
Parliament by the Duke of Wellington, 
the Congresa of Vienna decided it to be 
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ness of this decision needs no illustra- 
tion, and no one can need informing, 
that this country has a vital interest 
in preventing it from being in any de- 
gree departed from. Ever since the 
war ceased, the influence of Russia 
has amounted almost to dictation 
amidst the continental governments ; 
and it has been not more powerful 
than active. By her own means, and 
the control she possesses over certain 
other states, Russia is already too 
heavy in the balance; and without 
any increase of territory, her prepon- 
derance is likely to increase so as to 
be soon highly mischievous. In all 
yee affecting more exclusively 

e interest of this country, her weight 
is in the scale against us, while that of 
Turkey is with us. Any increase of po- 
sitive or negative power which she may 
obtain at the expense of Turkey, must 
be so much subtracted from the weight 
and security of the British empire. 
How dangerous and uncontrollable 
Russia has become, is sufficiently 
shewn by the fact, that the late Mi- 
nistry justified the treaty in a great 
measure on this ground—If the treaty 
had not been entered into she would 
have invaded Turkey, and settled the 
Greek question in disregard of the 
rest of Europe. It is shewn still 
more decisively by the conduct she is 
at present exhibiting, in utter con- 
tempt of the treaty. 

In the face of all this, Britain is 
now assisting in robbing Turkey of 
her possessions, with the certainty be+ 
fore her, that the fruits of the robbery 
will in effect pass under the influence 
of Russia. She is doing it, with the 
full conviction that it will add greatly 
to the weight of the latter, and deeply 
injure her own interests. The plea, 
that Turkey is to retain a nominal 
sovereignty over Greece, is worthless. 
The decision of the Congress intended 
possession to be not only nominal but 
real ; the nominal sovereignty makes 
matters worse, in respect of the ba- 
lance of power, than they would he 
should Greece be made absolutely in- 
dependent. 

This Country is thus manifestly 
warring against her own interests, and 
likewise against those of all Europe. 
She is assisting to give one power a 


preponderance oyer the others, when 


possessing it, and to Europe generally. 
Now, what are her reasons? ‘The war 
has been carried on by the Turks and 
Greeks in a cruel manner. Is this a 
sufficient reason? Then the Greeks 
have been guilty of wholesale piracy. 
Is this a sufficient reason? Then Rus 
sia threatened to make war on Ture 
key, and render the Greeks indepen 
dent. Is this a sufficient reason? Do 
these jointly form a sufficient reason ? 
Could not the cruelty be mitigated, 
the piracy be stopped, and the inter 
ference of Russia be prevented, by 
peaceful mediation, or anything short 
of such a tremendous sacrifice of come 
mon interest? We speak to states- 
men, and to those who know that a 
farthing is not worth a ‘guinea, and 
that to cut off the head is a very im~ 
proper mode of curing the toothach. 

These reasons are in truth beneath 
ridicule ; and they are equally so, 
when looked at as a justification for 
interfering with the affairs of Turkey. 
Are we to believe that cruelty, which 
distinguished both sides alike—that 
piracy, which Turkey could not pre- 
vent—and that a threat, for which 
Turkey was not accountable, justify 
Britain, France, and Russia, in strip 
ping Turkey of her possessions for 
ever? If we believe this, we must of 
necessity believe that the inhabitants 
of Ireland, Canada, &c., have only to 
rebel, to carry on the war of rebellion 
in the most savage manner, and to 
plunder and maltreat the ships of all 
countries, in order to supply a cause 
and justification to any combination 
of nations for rendering them inde 
pendent by force of arms. But if, in 
rebelling, they wage war according to 
the rules of civilized warfare, and come 
mit no piracies, the law of nations will 
not suffer foreign states to interfere in 
their favour. Alas! for the fame of 
the Greeks of old, when it is proclaim~ 
ed that their degenerate sons have 
gained independence, through—not 
their valour—but their barbarities— 
not their victories over the Turks, but 
their robberies of unoffending nations 
—not their virtues, but their crimes ! 

As to the policy of sacrificing Bri- 
tish interests, for the purpose of bene~ 
fiting foreign nations, it requires from 
us no comment. 

Need we detail the general fruits of 
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the new foreign policy? Need we 
show that it has impeded the consoli-. 
dation: of peace—produced disorder 
—fomented divisions—obstructed the 
progress of freedom—covered Britain 
with jealousy and hatred—injured her 
trade, power, and influence—and ren- 
dered general war almost inevitable ? 
It is not necessary. Loss, suffering, 
and danger, have at length brought 
the country to its senses. 

And now, what are the principles 
of foreign policy—of those who are 
so largely abused as “ illiberals ?” 
The preservation of peace, and the 
balance of power, as the only solid 
foundation on which improvements at 
home and abroad—on which schemes 
for extending freedom, and promoting 
the general benefit of mankind—can 
rest:—To cultivate a good understand. 
ing with the leading Continental 

wers, and act in concert with them 
in favour of this great object :—To 
draw the line abroad, as at home, be- 
tween pernicious creeds, parties, and 
changes, and beneficial ones; and 
range this country in favour of the lat- 
ter:—To discountenance revolutions 
on false and ruinous principles :—To 
religiously respect the law of nations: — 
To promote on the Continent the slow 
and sure progress of good institutions, 
knowledge, and liberty ; in so far as 
this can be done on rational practical 
principles, without endangering peace 
and the balance of power ;—To hold 
sacred the just rights and claims of 
foreign nations, but not to sacrifice to 
them the trade, wealth, and power of 
this Country;—To protect vigilant- 
ly British interests, and to leave to 
other nations the duty of protecting 
theirs. 

In proceeding to principles of do- 
mestic policy, we will, in the first 
place, say something of the determina- 
tion of the Liverpool Ministry to re- 
vise the general laws of the empire. 

The Englishman had been taught 
to value his laws and institutions as 
the perfection of human wisdom. He 
had been taught this by those who 
were reputed to be the best instruct- 
ors ; especially by his rulers, and, above 
all, by Mr Pitt. His reverence of 
them did not flow wholly from his 
grosser interests—it was engrafted on 
all his nobler feelings ; he revered 
them, not only as instruments of per- 
sonal benefit to himself, but as a 
monument of the wisdom of his fa- 
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thers, and a sourcé of prosperity, hapa. 
piness, and greatness to his country. 
To disparage them, was to defame his 
illustrious ancestors, to affront his pa-. 
triotism, and to wound his pride, as 
well as to incense his selfishness. Was 
he in all this the dupe of ignorance 
and prejudice ? No! He knew that, 
under these laws and institutions, his. 
country had enjoyed happiness and. 
pase wholly without el— 
ad made the most rapid advance in 
trade, wealth, knowledge, science, 
power, greatness; in a word, every= 
thing that can benefit and ennoble a 
por He had ample evidence bee 
ore him, that they afforded her everys. 
thing essential for developing man’s 
faculties, and improving his condition 
to the utmost ; and he had, more-, 
over, ample evidence before him, that 
she was in the enjoyment of harmony 
and prosperity,—so healthy, abun-, 
dant, and progressivé, as to be incaa 
= of reaping anything from change 
ut injury. : 
The revision of the laws involved 
far more than the union and pecuni 
interests of the community. The laws, 
necessarily constitute the essence of 
the constitution. Granting that Minise 
ters had no intention to change those. 
which give shape and function to its, 
component parts, no certainty existed 
that they would not be compelled to 
make such change ; on the contrary, 
it was probable that they would be 
brought under such compulsion. If 
constitutional law remain unaltered, 
changes of commercial law can make 
great practical changes in the consti 
tution ; they can strengthen one estate 
of the realm, and degrade and weaken 
another ; they can destroy the equi< 
poise ; and they can change the spirit 
and working of the House of Com- 
mons. If the revision was not intend 
ed to make any direct changes in the 
constitution, it was intended to do 
what could not fail of making great 
indirect ones, in respect of balance 
and operation. It was calculated to 
make effectual resistance to those wha 
were clamouring for certain vital di- 
rect changes almost impossible. 
The principle of wholesale revision, 
with a view to speculative improve-~ 
ment—a principle which practically 
condemned, or invited the community 
to condemn, all existing laws in the 
mass—was new to the Englishman, 
and altogether foreign to his genius 












and habits. The whole system, poli- 
tical and judicial, of his country, was 
one, in form and practice, of fact, proof, 
detail, jealous caution, protracted de- 
liberation, and gradual, systematic 
execution: abhorrence of grouping, 
lumping and generalizing—of gallop- 
ing on assumption and theory, to un- 
discriminating and comprehensive con- 
clusions—entered very largely into its 

essence. This system had made it a 
part of his nature, to hold the princi- 
ple we have named in contempt and 
detestation. 

‘ These, and other causes, led the 
enlightened, independent, patriotic, 
and cautious part of the community, 
to regard the determination of the 
Ministry with a feeling of dislike and 
distrust. A wise Ministry would have 
respected this feeling, for the sake of 
its origin ; and have even cherished it 
as a source of discussion, a valuable 
check upon itself, and a means of re- 
straining its supporters, in case they 
should attempt to push it beyond its 
wishes. 

A portion of the Ministers, how- 
ever, did not do this; but, instead, 
they cast every odious imputation on 
all who doubted the wisdom of their 
conduct. By them and their support- 
ers, the principles of those who differ- 
ed from them have been misrepresent- 
ed in the most indefensible manner. 

Their determination embraced se- 
veral objects perfectly distinct in their 
nature. 

- One was, the consolidation of the 
laws. There was in this nothing new 
or speculative ; and it was warmly 
approved of in every quarter. 

Another was, the amending and pu- 
rifying of the laws. This was to sup- 
ply deficiencies, and remove defects ; 
to simplify and improve the laws as 
far as possible, without altering their 
principle and object. There was no- 
a new in it, and it was sanctioned 
by ies 


A third was the abolition of laws 
and systems in favour of others, found- 
ed on directly opposite principles. This 
comprehended the essentials of the 
new _— of domestic policy ; and 
to it been confined the opposi- 
tion. 

This new system relates chiefly to 
matters of trade ; and after what we 
have said on former occasions, we need 
enly briefly state the principles on 
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which it rests, and those of its oppo. 
nents. 

The Illiberals, as they are called, 
wish to give all possible freedom to 
the importing of such articles as this 
empire does not produce ; and they 
wish to give all possible freedom to 
the importing of such articles, as this 
empire does not produce in sufficient 
quantity, compatible with the just in- 
terests of the British producer. The 
Liberals do the same. ‘Thus far there 
is no material difference. 

The Jlliberals wish to give all poss 
sible freedom to the exporting of all 
artieles of British produce and manu- 
facture, with this exception: they 
wish to prohibit the exporting of arti- 
cles like machinery, because they con- 
ceive it would greatly injure the ex- 
porting of manufactures, and thereby 
greatly injure the aggregate of exports. 
The Liberals wish to give all possible 
freedom to the exporting of everye 
thing—machinery not excepted—re- 
gardless of the consequences. 

The grand difference is here. The 
Hliberals wish to prohibit the import 
ing of all such articles as this empire 
can produce in abundance. They do 
this from the belief that the admission 
of such articles will greatly fetter and 
injure the general trade of the empire. 
The Liberals wish all such articles to 
be admitted. 

Some of the Ministers have declae 
red, that the new system of trade is 
only a continuation of what Mr Pitt 
commenced ; and that it is in perfect 
accordance with his principles. They 
have even appealed to his Commercial 
Treaty with France in proof of it. Now, 
on what principles did he conclude 
this treaty ? In his speech on it, Feb. 
12, 1787, he thus states them :— 

‘* France had the advantage in the 
gift of soil and climate, and in the 
amount of her natural produce. On 
the contrary, Great Britain was on 
her part as confessedly superior in her 
manufactures and artificial produc- 
tions. ... This then was the relative 
condition, and this the precise ground, 
on which it was imagined that a va- 
luable correspondence and connexion 
between the two might be establish- 
ed. Having each its own and distinct 
staple—having each that which the 
other wanted—and not clashing in 
the great and leading lines of their 
respective riches, they were like two 
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t traders in different branches,— 
Shey might enter into a traffic which 
would prove mutually beneficial to 


‘ sal 
These are precisely the priciples 
of the opponents of free Here 


is real reciprocity. This country was 
to take from France such articles as 
she did not produce, and in exchange 
France was to take her manufactures. 

Mr Pitt then argued, that the treaty 
would admit no French manufactures 
of moment into this country, while it 
would gain us an immense market for 
our own manufactures. He said— 
“* Viewing the relative circumstances 
of the two countries, then, in this 
way, he saw no objection to the prin« 
ciple of the exchange of their respec- 
tive commodities. He saw no objec- 
tion to this, because he perceived and 
felt that our superiority in the tariff 
was manifest.” In reference to this 
point, he said farther—‘‘ Though it 
might be true, that a commercial in- 
tercourse, founded on the treaty of 
Utrecht, would have been injurious, 
it did not follow that this would prove 
the same; for at that time manufac- 
tures, in which we now excelled, had 
hardly existence, but were on the side 
of France, instead of being against 
her. The tariff did not then, as now, 
comprehend all the articles in which 
we comparatively excelled ; but in ad- 
dition to the produce of France, which 
at all times must be the same, she 
had the balance of manufactures also 
in her favour.” / 

Do these principles assert, that this 
country ought to make no distinction 
in admitting foreign goods into her 
market—that she ought to admit such 
produce and manufactures as rank 
amidst her own staples—that she 
ought to place foreign ships on an 
equality with her own—that she ought 
to open her home and colonial mar- 
kets for every article of foreign pro 
duce and manufactures—and that she 
ought to do all this without receiving 
or asking for an equivalent? Every 
one must see, that the Pitt principles 
of trade are flatly opposed to the new 
principles; and incredible must be 
the ignorance, or assurance, which 
can assert the latter to be the same 
as the former. 

The question, whether the free-trade 
people, or their opponents, be in the 
right, has not now to be decided by 
arguments; it has been already deci- 
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ded by something more conclusive. 
Not only have loss, poverty, paupers 
ism, crime, proved the new prin« 
ciples to be false, but this has been 
proved by the conduct of the advos 
cates of principles. The Livers 
pool Ministry commenced the free« 
trade system, on the principle of ims 
posing only such a protecting duty on 
foreign goods, as would place the Bri« 
tish producer, in expenses, &c. on an 
—— the foreign one. This 
principle has been abandoned for that 
of duties almost prohibitory. Most 
of the leading free-trade measures, 
after a tried, have been partially 
abandoned in favour of the old sys« 
tem. Duties have heen raised—and 
even prohibitions have been restored. 

It was . — object with Mr Pitt 
to give w and prosperity to Ire« 
beat The good Earl of Liverpool, 
it was said, had this object much 
at heart. If—which we deny—the 
principles of free trade had been true 
in the abstract, . still pe a ot 
been pernicious policy to apply them, 
chen te dina of Ireland 
were what they were. Free trade was 
calculated to have the most injurious 
effects on all Ireland’s staples, and, of 
course, to defeat the object we have 
mentioned. 

On the currency, it is only neces« 
sary for us to say, that Mr Canning 
confessed that the new principles were 
opposed to those of Mr Pitt. The 
evils which the change has produced 
are before the eyes of all. 

Having looked at the leading prin- 
ciples of policy which are boasted of 
as new ones, we will now say a word 
of other new principles, which are 
acted on without being named. 

That virtuous and able Minister, 
Lord Liverpool, knew the distinction 
between a responsible adviser of the 
Crown, and the Crown’s instrument ; 
and he acted upon it. This has been 
made matter of grave charge against 
him, by the eulogists of Mr Canning 
and Lord Goderich ; and the two late 
ter have been panegyrised fer obeying 
the will of the Crown in everything. 
The new doctrines have been of late the 
ragein both profession and practice, that 
in all matters of Staté policy, the Mi- 
nisters are to be the mere menials of 
the Crown. In addition to this, it has 
been openly confessed that Mr Cane 
ning wished to invest the Crown*with 
nearly all the patronage in the State. 
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He practically gave ft the patronage 
of the Church, and that of the Navy, 
and he wished to give it that of the 
Army. It was laid down as a princi- 


ple, that all this patronage ought to 


vested, not in the Crown acting 
under constitutional advice, but ra- 
ther in the Royal Family in its private 
character. What is the inevitable ten- 
dency of all this? It is to make the 
Crown independent of constitutional 
and responsible advisers ; it is to give 
the Crown the majority in Parliament, 
no matter whom it may select for Mi- 
nisters. These doctrines comprehend 
the essence of despotism, and they are 
subversive of the constitution. 

On another essential point the Can- 
ning and Goderich Ministry differed 
wholly in principle from the Liver- 
pool one. Every one knows how scru- 
pulously jealous the Earl of Liverpool 
was in conferring the dignity of a Peer- 
age. With him the English coronet 
was a sacred national jewel, only to be 
acquired by merit—only to be bestow- 
ed as a reward. With the late Minis- 
try, it was converted into a dirty in- 
strunent of party and faction ; in some 
cases it was bestowed as a mark of 
private friendship of the Minister ; in 
others, it was given to those who had 
done great disservice to the State, or 


Who had displayed every disqualifica- 


[ April, 
tion. If it should continue to be be- 
stowed in the same manner, it would 
soon be below the acceptance of ho« 
nourable men. 

What principles will be in future 
followed, we cannot tell, but we hope 
for amendment. We heartily wish 
that Parliament, in its passion for 
* improvement,” may display a little 
more wisdom. Granting that the laws, 
and the construction of the law-courts, 
need “ improving,” there are other 
matters in which “‘ improvement” is 
far more necessary. The Agriculturists 
are suffering great losses—the Shi 
ping Interest is in great distress—the 
Irish population is in deep misery— 
and a large portion of the British po- 
pulation is enduring great privations. 
Here is the field for “‘ improvers”— 
here is the system which calls aloud 
for immediate “ improvement.” The 
evils which flow from the laws and the 
law-courts, may be borne with a lit 
tle longer; therefore let Parliament 
turn from them to make “ improve= 
ments” of a more important and press« 
ing character. Let it give work to the 
idle, bread to the hungry, and clothes 
to the naked—let it restore national 
prosperity and happiness—and then 
it may “ improve” in petty matters te 
its heart’s content. 
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